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SAMUEL  ABRAHAM,  merchant 

1772-1848,  Heinrichs  bei  Suhl 


ABRAHAM,  raM        ?  :  - 

1750?-!  8 1 7  still  active  1 820/22 
Heidinosfeld/Würzbura-Heinrichs 


THE  HERMANNS 


DEBORAH  OPPENHEIM 


LOESER  FREUND 


CAROLINE  (GIEDEL) 


7  -  1 81 9  Gleicherwiesen/Römhild-Heinrichs  i1778J^807i^ttwitzZj^^ 


Genendel.  Jeanette  Cotta.  Frie<  lericke  Schröder 


IFl  HERMANN,  publisher 


1.X.1810-25.liy889   

Heinrichs  bei  Suhl.  Thurjngia  - Beriin 


LUD! M A R ,  PJüaL^hytifilaPQRIS.  

24.X.1838-7.VI.1914  :  5JVJ84P^,mi9^14 

Berttn.  Zurich.  Köntgsbera      i  Berlin  ■  

-FANNY  COHN  !  1-1  .HERMANN  COHN 


LINA 


JEANETtE  FREUND 

1 2.Xn.l  806-1 3.IX,1 959 


_AbrahamCl  792).      Seliamann.  Serie 


MittMrit?  bei  Kronach.  Bavaria  -  Beriin 


A>  pt^t^T.  HSH  Co 


FRANZ  HERMANN  

1 87 1  .Zufich-l  94?.deported 


HANNA  HERMANN  

L  1873,Zch-1921,K'bg  

GERTRUD  HERMANN 
78,Zch;K'bg;-l  91 9,Posen 
-HENRI  JORDAN, MD  


-2.  HERMANN  PICKHARDI 
ANNA  PICKARDT 


RUDOLF  SAMUEL 


6.X.1842-23.n.l904 

Beriin,  Vetschau 
-GUSTAV  SCHWARZAUER.  MD  , -REGI  N  A  M  A  A  S S 


27.X.1 844-24. 

Berlin 


LI  924 


JULIUS, HSH 
7.IV.1 846-27.1.1 921 


H  ED  WIG  SC  H  WARZAUER  ,  16.XII.1M2:!l934^riin 


Beriin 

-HELENE  BORN 


SIEGMÜND,  HSH.n^usIc 
26.V.  1850-2 I.V.  1909 


Berlin 


London.  Beriin 


Soßhier?- SOPHIE  FREUND,.  J's  great 
1 10.1L1857-6.XL1903 


JOHANNA  HERMANN        1  New  York.  Frankfurt.  Beriin 


■78,Berlin-?,Theresienstadt  \    ANIONIF  J'FTTF  (TONIj  . 

-DAVID  PtJLVERMACHER.MD  ;  VS.BeriiniZchj-l  1.11 .54,NY(   •73,Berlir(-?,Theresienstad.t_    ALBERT  HERMANN,  HSH 


ARIE  SAMUEL 
JOSHUA  SAMUEL 


HILDEGARD  SAMUEL 


HEINI  PULVERMACHER.MD 


URSULA  JORDAN 


191 9, Posen 
SUSANNA  HERMANN  _ 
'8 1  .Zch:K'bg:1 950's?  .Beriin 


-FRITZ  MÜLLER,  ob.gyn_  _ 
PETER  MÜLLER,  MD 
'06.K'bg-90?. Boston 


ERNST  PICKARDT. painter 

KÄTHE  PICKARDT  


1 878.Beriin:Brazii 


::STEPHAN  PULVERMACHER 

 HERTA  PULVERMACHER 

ERWIN  PULVERMACHER 


PETER„  MÖLLER.MD 

one  daughter 
DOROTHEA  MÜLLER 


'09.K'b<i-?.Essen 

-E-V.BENN,  Steel  mfg  dir 


HEINZ  PULVERMACHER 

KURT  PULVERMACHER 


LUDWIG  PICKARDT.atty 


79,Bertin-"60,MonteCarlo 

^LUCIE  OBERSKY   

DAISY  PICKARDT 


191 5-2  3, Beriin 


STEPHAN!  B  SCHUETTE      ULRICH  PICKARDT,„fjlmsl^«A::.^^i^AA^ 


•29.Essen  -  Lebanon  NJ 


26.tX.18.Beriin;Paris 


YVES  PICKARDT 
CHRISTIANE  R  FRANKE,  26.ll.55.Paris 
MATTHIAS  BENN 


JOCHEN  BENN.UniZch 


26.IX.1  S.Beriin.Paris.NY 

1-Karol  Moor  


ERNST  MÜLLER-HERMA^     2-Jason  Elsas 

(Bundestag.Eu.Union)  ,  CORINNE  MOOR 


-  RUTH  FIEN 


BARBARA  M-H.  atty 


JAN  CHRISTOPhI 


*  SiLR 


;Richmpnd£A 


RA  iPINGARN 


'78.0aklandCA 
JON  MOOR 
1 952.NYC:Atlanta 


1 950.Bremen:Mch:Brn 
_ANDREAS  M-H.comp.s;'  /^LFREDO  PICKARDI 

1957,Munich  

■44ELENE  (Greek) 


ANNA    ■?  son' 


1881,Berlin;Naples 
1  son. 3  daughters 


WILLY  PICKARDT  

DIETRICH  M , a 1 1 y , B e r I i t    1 88 5,Beriin-?,London 
JOACHIM,  killed.  WWIIi      '23.BerUn:London:73. Wengen 


FRIEDRICH  M.  MD. Berlin 


.RFRNHARD  HIRSCHMANN.DK\i  -WILHELM  LANGER 
A  L I C  E  Hl  RSC  H  M  A  NN   J  _  WALTER  LANGER 

XIL1902-VIII.'19,Berlin 


1881,Berlin-1941,Riga 
CHARLOTTE  HERMANN 


AMMFM/VRI^  H'MANN 


•05,Beriin-'81  .London 
-KARL  HERZBERG  


LEÜNÜRE  CH.  H'MANN 


1X11,Beriin;Zch;NYC  

i-VVALTER  FENIGSTEIN 
3/27/1 1.Zch;USA:'99.Zch 


-niece 


1895-96  J  1883-4,Berlirt 

MARGARETE(GRET£)LA|^ANNA  (ANNIE)  HERM^MI^ 
1  «Q7^Rftrlin-iqg?,NJ       I  V884.Beriin-1950-6Q7.Englan|d 

^DrXEO  LION.ßubl.Ullstein  1  -FEUX  KLOPSTOCK.MD  

WALTER  UON.' 24-42         1 881  .Berlin- 1 950,England 


K.W.fBILL)  LION.prtg 

KENNETH  LION   


FRITZ  KLOPSTOCK.  Fed.  Reserve 


1913.Beriin-1982.NY 


CHRIS  riNL  KLBLCCA, 


2-WALTER  ZAREK 


ROBERT  LION 


.1 900.Berlin-'89.PalmBcg     KLÄRE  H E R M ANN 


28.IV.34,Zch;NYC 
-PHILIP  BARASH.  atty 


1874.Beriin-?i 


-BEA  ?  ■ 
CAROL  KLOPSTOCK  7 


Tulsa,  Okla.(?) 

LILLI  KLOPSTOCK 


-THEODOR  ALEXANDER-KAT7  {     1914.Berlin- — .TelAviv 


_28,IL66,NYC;SanFrancisco 
-Ruth  Amber  Masterson 
PFTFR  FENNER  


JULIE  ALEXANDER-KATI  -Heinz  Caro^  MD 
19Q0.Beriin-?.  South  Africa     EVA  KLOPSTOCK,  edit^i 
-RICHARD  MICHAEUS.MD    i    1 924.Beeriin-  —.London 


RICHARD  HERMANN. MD 


secy 


2.X.3  7,ZurichiNYCjC'USanta 


1875.Beri  in-1920.Berlin 


-HELENE  RESE 


410BERT  EVANS,  restaunÄw|!r 


LEONARD  EVANS,  fabrips 
1 955.  London  


^  MARCY  SCHLESINGER  MALL 
-KATE  ABBOTT   


ANTHONY  R.FENNER , r 


_V54„Philly;.Chi;Philly 
MICAH  FENNER 


3.VII.94,P_htllx  „ 
EVAN  FENNER_ 
15.IV.96.  Philly 


CHARLOTTE  (LOTTE)  H  MARGOT  FVANS,  eariv  [:hildhood  ed 

ßerlin,1903-tsrael,199? 
RUTH  SHEYNIS  


1941/2.lsrael 


1 962 Jsrael 


J  959,  London 

JANET  EVANS,  video  d«fesign 
1962.  London 


PETER  SHANi 
1945. Israel 


4  ch('iJrfjn 


4_.yil.66.Phillv.Boston;lrvir  ERNST  HERMANN^HSH 


-GAViN  HUNTLEY 


WALDEN  HUNTLEY-FE 


_20JL95,  Boston  

MILES HUNTLEY-FENt 


1876,Berlin-1903 
-AGNES  RIESE  i 


24.X. 1999,  Irvine 


TRACIE  ABBOTT 
1 974.  Chicago 


M ARG AREIE  HIRMANN 

1880,  Berlin:?, 
-ARTHUR  MEYER.MD 


1 874,B€rlin- 1 938/9.Sachsenhausen 


SUSANNE  MEYER 


  HSH.r.al 

1880,Berlin-1975,LgsAnflele!_     THOMAS  SOLTENHOFJACOB 


-AUCE  BEERMANN 


HANS  HERMANN 


1914-22,  Berlin   

ERNST  HERMANN,  r.e 


191 7. Beriin:  Los  Angeles 


1928,Berlin(?)-London 
ERNST  MEYER.composer 


GÜNTHER  HERMANNJan 
1 91 8.Beriin:  Los  Angeles 


ERICA 

MICHAEL 
PETER 


LOTTE  HERMANN 


1 883,Berlin-1 94  9. Folkestone 


1 877^Beriin-1957.Folkestond 

LILI  EWERJ 

1 906.Beriin-1 96?.Pontres>r 


ANDREW  DE  VI  NE 

VIVIENNE  DEVINE 


2  children 


FREDERICK  (FRIT 


-RUTH  SALINGER 


1939.  NYC 


1 -  CURT  DACHINGER 

2-  HARVEY  LERNER 


USA  DACMINGLR 


MICHAEL  EWER.  MD 


1 942.NYC:  Houston 


srepHL'N 

GKFGüKY 

'  ■  '  ■  ■-— I— --1-— - 

KAREN  ! 


1908, Berlin;  Folkestone 
DAVID  EWER/CAFANETI 
ANNETTE  EWER 


WOLFGANG  (JACK)  EWER 
1911. Berlin:  NYC 


Descendants  of  EUohu  Jankolowitz 


EKohu 

Rivka 

Jankolowitz 

Kalmann 

1911 

-1902 

1837.1938 


Fniy 
ISS8.1911 


Rosa 
Jankolowitz 
18S4-1938 


Adolph 
Fcnigstoin 
1877-1957 


Bertha 
Jankolowitz 
1885-1968 


Jacob 
Jankolowitz 
1887- 


Lcfoore  OHriaoe 
Hmchmann 
1911  - 


Fenigstein 
1911  -  1999 


Lone 

-  1962 

Marcy 

Peter 

Kathleen 

Ruth 

Phillip 

Andrew 

Malier 

Fcnncr 

Johnson 

Fenncr 

Barash 

Schaal 

1940  - 

1937- 

1946- 

1934- 

April  - 

194S- 

Antbooy  Ross 

Smh 

BcDdincr 

1964- 

1967- 

Gavin  Nicholas 
HiMdey 
1964- 


Micah  Hanari 
Fenncr 
1994- 


Rcberte  Jaoqulme  Cecile 

Jeannin 
1922  -  2003 


Irma 

Fenigstein 
1906  -  1983 


Erich 

Isaac 

1900- 

Waiden  M  J 
Huntley-Fcnncr 
199S. 


Carla 

Samuel 

Marie  Eleanore 

Levi 

Jankolowitz 

Leuel 

1899- 

1889- 

1884- 

Luciano  Elia 
Janko 
1924- 


SteUaFmiy 

Janko 
1920- 


MilesNidnlM 
Hurtry-Fcaaer 

1999- 


Descendants  of  ?  Fenigstein 


-  1915 


Bstho'-Sophie 
SinldiMt? 

-  1926 


Lola 
Twhmiiiiiiili 


Emil 
LfiibifclMT 


7 

Fanny 

9 

Goldine 

Julie 

9 

Paui 

Henriette 

Jacques 

Clothildc 

Arnold 

Klara 

Fenigstein 
1864- 

Tschcmcmick 

Fenigstein 

Fenigstein 

Leibiscber 

Fenigstein 

? 

Fenigstein 

Fenigstein 

Fenigstein 

7 

Adolph 
Fenigstein 
1877-1957 


Rosa 
Jankolowitz 
18S4  - 1938 


Bcrthold 
Fenigstein 
1883- 


Fcnigstcin 
1863-1882 


Use 

Fenigstein 


Loinore  Charlotte 
HinchnHnn 

191!  - 


Walter' 
Fenigstein 
1911-1999 


Lotte 

9 

-1962 

-  Ti 


Marcy 

Peter 

Kathlecn 

Ruth 

Phillip 

Mailer 

Fcnner 

Johnson 

Fcnner 

Barash 

Schaal 

1940- 

1937- 

1946- 

1934- 

Aphl- 

194S- 

Anthony  Ross 
Fcnticf 

1964  - 


Sarah 

Beth  Allison 

Gavin  Nichdas 

Martina 

Bcndiner 

Fcnner 

Handey 

Bamh 

1967  - 

1966  - 

1964  - 

1966- 

Micah  Hanan 
Fenncr 
1994. 


Evan 
Fenner 
1996- 


Robcrte  Jacqidine  Cecilc 
Jeanntn 
1922  -  2003 


Irma 
Fenigstein 
1906-  1983 


Erich 

Isaac 

1900- 

Waiden  M  J 
Huntley-Fenner 
1995- 


Ambcr 
Masterson 


Miles  Nicholas 
Huntlcy-Fenner 
1999- 


Descendants  of  Hirschmann 


Hindunann 
•  ISOl 


Jenrny 
SchaJi^nes 


T 


Joseph 
Hinchmann 
1800-1896 


IMS-ISS6 


I 


Selignuin 
Hirachmann 
1830  -  1926 


Fanny 
Ulbnm 
1S3S  - 1916 


Helene 
Hirschmann 
1833  -  1936 


7 

Kahn 


Bernhard 

HifBChmann 
1869  -  1944 


Antonie  Jean  nette 

Hermann 
1878-  1954 


Jemeite 
IBuchmann 


7 

Geng 


I 


Sabine 


7 

Mager 


Samuel 
? 


Julius 
Hirschmann 
•  1923 


Anna 

7 


Frieda 
HirichHMm 


Moritz 
Kramer 


Walter 

Fenigstcin 
1911  -  1999 


Lcanore  Charlotte 
Hirschmann 
1911- 


Waltcr 
Zarck 
1900-  1989 


Alice 
Hirechmann 
1902-  1919 


Annmarie 
Hirschmann 
1905  -  1981 


Karl 
HendMfs 


Emma 
Geng 


Adolf 
LeluMnn 


Lisi 
Oeng 


Alfred 
Mager 


Mariechen 


Nintbaum 


Marcy 
Maller 
1940- 


Pcter 
Fenncr 

1937  - 


Kathlcen 
^  Johnson 
1946- 


Ruth 
Fenner 
1934- 


Phillip 
Barash 
April  - 


Anthony  Ross 
Fenncr 
1964- 


Sarah 
Bcndincr 
1967 


Beth  Allison 
Fenncr 
1966- 


(iavtn  Nicholas 
Huntley 
1964- 


Micah  Hanan 
Fenner 
1994- 


Evan 
Fenner 
1996- 


Tnide 
Ldunami 


Hcrixst 
Hflumann 


Martina 

Barash 

1966- 


Waiden  M  J 
Huntlcy-Fenner 
199S- 


Ambcr 
Mattenon 


Franzel 
Lehmann 


Rosl 


Martin 
Kirach 


Ruth 
Hirschmann 
1914- 


7 

Cohn 


Nazim  K. 


Hermann 
fbiadunann 

1916  - 


Nuatam 


Barbara 
Heumann 
1935  - 


Max 

Hmdttnann 

1918-1939 


Rudy 
Ifiradnnami 
1920- 199S 


Peter 
Hirschmann 


RoaiaBn 
IBwchwMnn 
-1933 


Evclynn 
Hindunann 


Siefftied 
Hindmann 


Freida 

7 


Emma 
Huadsnann 


Jacob 
Frankenbacher 


A'nndicn 
Kramer 


Elisabeth 
Hirschmann 
1894-1982 


Reifenberg 


Emst 
Hirschmann 


Elisabeth 
Frankenbacher 


Retfenbery 


Richard 
Zuraner 


Leopold 
KiMier 


Heumann 
1935- 


MilciNidiolM 
Huntley-Fenner 
1999- 


Descendants  of  Phillip  Maass 


Louise 
Peri 
1124- 


Hcinrich 
Maass 


Kalmann 


Bnchack 


HcimatTn 


Tnide 
Bandwck 


7 

Tauber 


Lucy 
Maass 


Otto 
Adam 


Grete 
Maass 


Ingeborg 
Adam 
1916-1954 


Herman 
Herst 


Regina 
Maass 
18S2  -  1934 


.Albert 
Hermann 
1844  -  1924 


Adolf 
Maass 
1857  -  1943 


Roie 
Kahninn 


Antonie  Jeannette 
Hermann 
1878  -  1954 


Bernhard 
Hirschmann 
1869-  1944 


Frederick 
Hermann 

1880  -  J  975 


Alice 
Dccrnian 


Lotte 
fbvmann 
ISS3  -  1949 


Ernst 
Ewer 
1877-  1957 


Elizabeth 
Hermann 

1879- isao 


Ernst 
Kahnm 


Walter) 
Fcnigstein 

1911  -  IQ'W 


Adele 
Kalmann 


Grete 
Kalmann 


Leanorc  Charlotte 
Ilifsdifimn 

1911  - 


Alice 
Ifinclnmn 

1902-1919 


Annmaric 
Hindimann 
1903-  1981 


Hans 
Hermann 
1914-1922 


Ernst 
Hermann 
1917- 


Gu"nthcr 
Hermann 
1918  - 


Kathleen 
Johnson 
1946- 


Baraoh 

April- 


Anthony  Ross 
Fenner 
1964- 


Sarah 
Bcndincr 

1967  - 


Lisa 
Held 


Beth  Allison 
Fenner 
1966- 


Micah  Han  an 
Fenner 
1994- 


Walden  M  J 
Huntlcy-Fenner 
1995- 


Lili 
Ewer 
1906*1965 


Hcrm.'inn 


Michael 
Hermann 


Andrew 
Devinc 


Vtviame 
Devine 


Wolfgang 
Ewer 
1911  - 


Curt 
Dachinger 


Dorothy  Aim 

Ewer 
1939- 


Annctte 
Ewer 


Peter 
Ilcmuuifi 


MileiNicholM 
Huntley-Fenner 
1999- 


Cun 
Dachinger 


Jennifer 
•H  Donis 


II» 
1- 


AMmi 

iTn-iiM 


EnwMd 

IW9- 


HcriTfvin 

I8IÜ  -  t»«9 


■  •OA  11)4 


Ludimv 

isn  1914 


:^  tiihn 


Hermann 
Pickvdl 


Don« 
Hemunn 
IUI  -  1914 


Hcmunn 
Cohn 
1870 


IHl.  1904 


PulvMrmchcr 


Albcn      [j  Regi 
Hermann      ^  Maau 
IS44  ■  1914       I   IBSI  -  I9J4 


Julius 
HeiTiMnii 
11«.  I«2I 


HdCM 

Bon 


ISTI  I94Ü 


Hanna 
Hermartn 
187)  1421 


(rtnrud 
Kcrmajin 
1871  1919 


Hfnn 


Hermarn 
IUI  ' 


Mullci 


Anta 


Eniil 
Pickardt 
1876-  1911 


UimU 
1*19- 


PCHI 

Mull« 

im  i9«D 


190* 


E  V 

=1  Bcnn 


Pelci 

MullcT  II 


Uciuich 

Mullcr 


Joachim 
iMtrifcr 


Fncdhch 
Mullcf 


Siephani 

iJenn 


Sabine 
Multn  Hrrrr^n 
1 910 


Bctwa 

Muller-Hcrmwn 


Chtisiiiph 


MiAr-Hirm 

l»ST. 


(  hriilofih 


Mull»-I 


Hikltgml 

SmHiel 


Chnilianc 
H  Benn 


Bnu) 


Jiiehen 

Bern 


ha'tht 
Pickardi 
1171- 


Slephen 
Pulvcrmacher 


Hem 

PuJvcrmacSfi 


Owtv 

PiiHrdl 


Heinz 
Pulvemwchcr 


Km 


Skgntund 
Hrmia/in 
1130 


Ludwig 
Picksdi 
ilT9  \'>to 


Lucie 
Obcnlcy 


Alhtido 
Pickmk 
1881  - 


Willy 
Pickardl 
I8S3-  1971 


So)>hic 
Freund 

IS57  -  190.1 


inmt 

itn- 


Pi-lar* 


n 


h.llen 
Bumh 


ILbdI 
Moore 


n 


Unuti 
PlCkN* 
19lt. 


mi- 


Connne 
Moort 
1947- 


Spin  gam 


1.»! 

Muoic 
1931. 


Siena 


fC«d&.  J. 


FANNY 


Warsaw:  Bresla u;  ?1915,Iurich 
From  a  family  of  well-to-cto  silk  merchants:  trma 


GOLDINE 


l^Brestau;  NewcastUi  Breslau:  Zurich 


-?  ?  (divorce!!) 


-Tschememick 


JULIE 


PAUL,  soft  gds 


-? 


LOLA  1  sch. headmistress 

?  NW  England 
2  BROTHERS 


?  sons.  THAMES 


BreslaujZurich  Breslau;Zch 
-Leibischer  -Henriette 


JACQUES. necktie;  iCLOTHILDE 


EMIL 


3  MORE 


?.  Australia 


Breslau;Zch  

ILSE.violinist 


Beautiful,  baretv  titetpite.  from  the  ohetto.  despised  bv  the  Fentostefr» 


Brestau;Zch:Gernnan 


No  doubt  Adolf's  many  siblings  did  produce  offsohna 
butj  have  no  knowledge  bevond  what's  here 


due  to  the  lack  of  contact  between  mv  father  and  his  cousins 


ADOLF 


1 QXI  •  77.Poland-U.57^ich 


|b.  10J(L1877.  Wansaw 


d.  1 957.  Zurich 


jRpSA  JANKOLOWITZ 


IRMA  FENIGSTEIN 


J  9.XI.06,Milan^  LofKten  

_.d.  28?.XII.83,  Lucerne 

-Dr.ERtCH  ISAAC  (ERIC  JOHNSTON) 


12.X.00.Rhevdt-?.  Lucerne 


ARNOLD 


Potand;Zurich 


-Klara 


BERTHOLD 


Tmuch  younger  than  the  rest: 


possible  illegitimate  son  of  Fan 


WALTER  FENIGSTEJN 
27.111.  n.Zurich;USA: 


d.  29JV.99.  Zurich 


-LEONORE  HtRSCHMANN  (32-46) 


.  l.X.n,  Berlin 
-LOTTE  SCHAAL  (47-62) 


l?09i?L  Frankf^^^^^ 
-ROBERTE  (TOUTI)  JEANNIN  < 
29Jtt,22(?).  Geneva  -  SenifYO^dl- 


RUTH  A.  (F 


28.tV.34.Zurich:  NYC 
-PHILIP  BARASH  (58-) 


MARTINA  S.  BARASH 


28. It.  66,  NYC;  San  Francisco 


dSJIH  AMBER  MASTERSON 


PETER  (F'N)  FENNER 


2JC37.Zch;  NYC;  C'i;  SF6 


c63-bi;) 


 -MARCY  SCHLESINGER  (61-75?) 

-KATHLEEN  (KATE)  ABBOTT  (76?-) 


ANTHONY  ROSS  FENNER 

7 . 1 . 6  4 ,  P  h'a;Chi;Ph'a  

-SARAH 


MICAH  FENNER 
3.VII.94.  Ph'a 

EVAN  l-tNNLR 


15.tV.96.  Ph'a 


DCTU    At  I  ICriM  CCMKICD 


24.X.99,lrvine 

(TRACIE  ABBOTT) 

VII.74,Chicago 

?  HIRSCHMANN 


?-?  died  V  young  aft  brief  marriage.  Steppach 


JENNY  SC HALMES 


JOSEPH  HIRSCHMANN 


?-?  Steppach/ Augsburfl  (no  Jews  permitted  to  reside  within  Augsburg:  h^at^U^P^ 


1800.  Steppach/Auasburq-1896,  Nürnberg 


HELENE  HIRSCHMANN  KAHN 


T833.Steppach-1 936.Nürnbera  fat  aael  03  ) 


J  E  A  NETTE  Hl  R  S  C  H  M  A  N  N 


other  sibs 


SABINE  HIRSCHMANN 


-  ?  MAGER 

ALFRED  MAGER 

MAR lECH EN  SCHWESINGER 
__EUA_NUSSBAUM 


BABETTE  MARSE 

1 8Q5.Altenstadt-1 886.Nürnberq 


SELIGMANN  HIRSCH  M  A  NN 
20X1830,  Steppach/Augsburg  -  23.XI.1926, 


SOPHIE  HIRSCHMANN 


^lürnberg  (96) 


-"Uncle  Sammy"/"a  Schlemlel" 


JULIUS  HIRSCHMANN,  banker 


SON ,  P h y s i es  prof 
?:  Portland  Ore 


?,Ansbach-1 923.Nürnberq 
-ANNA  ? 


RUTH  HIRSCHMANN 


?  ULLMANN.  bakers 


1803-1881.  Altenstadt 


ELLA  GOTHMANN 


1800.  Fellhelm  bet  Melninqen  -  1876.  Altenstadt 


FANNY  ULLMANN 


20.VI.1835.  Altenstadt  am  liier.  Swabia  -  24.1.1916.  Nürnberg 


:hmann 


FRIEDA  (+lfi5 
-MORITZ  mfi  _ 
-ANNCileaÄAMER 


J914  NürnbergjCleveland('381 
-Martin  Hirsch,  MD  (34-61) 
-?COHN  (63-71) 


-NAZIM  K.  RAHIM  ('98-) 
HERMAN  HIRSCHMANN 


Ii  $anir<«Ki  J;p   

^••STINKviiujr  (GL) 
LEOPO^  (|>QLDI)  KRAMER 


22.111. 1 6.Nümbera:Arqentlna'3fi) 


.  PETER  HIRSCHMANN 

EVELYNN  HIRSCHMANN 
MAX  HIRSCHMANN 


llLL8jrgiCzech;Bolivia-:39 (typhoid) 


RUDI  HIRSCHMANN 
132Q  N'g;C2:  Bolivia('38):NM  (9 7)-98 


ROXANN  HIRSCHMANN 

?;  killed  bv  a  truck  in  LA@  33 


SI  E  F  RI  ED  H I RSCHMANN 
-FRIEDA  ? 


BERNHA RD  HIRSCHMANN 


1 8.V.1 869.Bavarla;Beriln:7.VI.44,Zch 


EMMA  HIRSCHMANN 


EI^ISABETH  (LIESE)  H'N  -ANTONIE  JEANETTE  HERMANN 
aka  GABRIELE  TERGIT.writer  ,  6 . 1 V . 7 8 , Be rl i n- 1 1.IX.54.NYC 


mid  1 890's.Berlin-?.London 


-?  REiFENBERG 


ALICE  HiRSCHMANN 


killed  mountaineering.? 
ERNST  HIRSCHMANN 


Beriln;6uatemala 

-LIESE  ? 


1 1  .XIL02-23,VIII.19,Berlin   

A N N EMA R I E  H I R S C HM ANN  _ 
22.X.05.Beriin-22.IX.81  .London 


THOMAS  HIRSCHMANN 


?i-GyMemaia  AB=A 


-KARL  HERZBERG 

LEONORE  CHARLOTTE  H'MANN 
1.X,  1 1  .Berlln:Zch:NYC  


-JACOB  FRANKENBACHER 
_  ELSBETH  FRANK.ENBACHER 
settled  In  Argentina  


-RICHARD  ZIMMER 


-WALTER  FENIGSTEIN  ('32-'4fil 


j:WALTER  ZAREK  (•48-'8?l 
TH  (t-'N)  FENNER 


28.IV.34.Zurich:  NYC 


iPHILiP  BARASH 

MARTINA  BARASH 


28.II.66.NYC;  San  Francisco 


-RUTH  AMBER  MASTERSON 

PETER  (F'N)  FENNER 


-KATE  ABBOTT  (76?-) 
-_ANTHONY  ROSS  FENNE R 


7.l.64.Philiy 


-SARAH  I 

MICAH  FtNNER 


3.Vli.94.Phiilv- 


EVAN  FENNER 
1 5.IV.96,Phi|a 


BETH  ALLISON  FENNER 


4 .Vll.66^  Phila;Boston:lrvine 
-GAVIN  HUNTLEY 


WALDEN  HUNTLEY-FENNER 


Mil  rs  tllJN  I  LLY  FENNER 
24.X.99.lrvine  


Ancestors  i  JRiäh  Fenner 


?  Fenigstcia 

b:  in  Warsaw;  Breslau 

d:  1915  in  Zurich 


Adolph  Fenigstein 

b:  October  1 1,  1877  in  Warsaw.  Poland 

(j  -^57  in  Zurich 


Walter  Msa^M»  Fenigstein 
b:  March  27, 191 1  in  Ziffich,  Switzerland 
m:  August  1932 
d:  April  29, 1999  in  Zurich 


Elioiu  Jankoiowitz 

d  Vörch  24, 1911  inSalant 


<2<^tf  Jankoiowitz 

b:  1S57  inSalant,  Poland? 

d:  1938  in  Zurich 


Rivto  Kalmann 

d  1^2  in  Salant 


Rosa  Jankoiowitz 

b:  September  02, 1 884  in  East  Prussia/Manenburg 
d:Abt.  1938 


-7,,.. 


Fanny  Grollmann 
b:  1858inTouroggen? 
d:  1911  in  Zurich 


?  Hirschmann 

b:  in  Steppach/Augsburg 
m:Abt  1799 


Joscj^h  Hirschmann 

b.  18)0  in  Steppach/Augsburg 

d:  1896  inNu'mberg 


Rutil  Fcnncr 

b:  April  28, 1934 
m: 1958 


Seligman  Hirschmann 

b:  October  20. 1830  in  Steppach/Augsburg 

d:  November  23, 1926  in  Nu"mbffg 


Bernhard  Hirschmann 
b:  May  18, 1869  in  Bavaria 
m: 1900 

d:  June  07, 1944  in  Zurich 


Babete  Marse 

b:  1 805  in  Altenstadt  am  liier,  Swabia 
d-  18:^^  in  Nu"mberg 


?  llllnan 

b  1813  m  Altenstadt 


Fanny  Ullman 

b;  June  20,  1835  m  Altenstadt  am  Hier  Swabia 
d:  January  24, 1916  inNu"mberg 


Ella  Guthnann 

b:  1800  irFe!'^"^^  bei  Meiningen 


Abraham  u 

b:  Abt  1750  inHcidingsfidd/Wuizburg-Hemnchs 

d:Abt.  1817 


Li^re  Charlotte  Hirschmau 
b:  October  Ol,  1911 


Samuel  Abraham 

b:  1772  in  Heinrichs  bei  Suhl,  Thuringia 
d  1 848  in  Heinrichs  bei  Suhl,  Thuringia 


Hermann  Samuel  Hermtna 
b:  Octobe-  Ol.  1810  in  Heinrichs  bei  Suhl, 
Thuringia 

m:  Jitfy  04, 1837  in  Mittwitz 
d:Mwh25. 1889  in  Berlin  O 


Deborah  Oppenheim 

d:  l819inGlcichefwicscn/RcHiüiild-Hcinrichs 


Albert  Hermann 

b:  October  27,  1844  in  Berlin,  Germany 


Antonie  Jeanncttc  HermanB 

b:  April  06, 1878  in  Beriin,  Germany 

d:  November  1 1, 1954  in  New  Yoric,  New  Yoric 


Elieser  Freund 

b:  1778  in  Mtttwitz  bei  Knmadi,  Bavana/Kronach 
d:  1807 


Jeanette  Freund 

b  Dcceml>er  26,  1806  in  Mittwitz  bei  Kronach, 
Bavaria 

d  September  13, 1859  in  Berlin,  Germany 


Caroline  Geidel? 

b:  Abt.  1780  in  Mittwitz  bei  Kronach,  Bavana 

d'  AH  ^'Z'i.r> 


Phillip  Maass 

h  m  Ma'-rkiscb  Friedland  (West  Prussia;  Berlm 


Regina  Maass 

b:  December  16, 1852  in  Beriin,  Gennany 
d:  1934  in  Berlin,  Germany 


Louis  Perl 

b:  in  Bertin 


Louise  Perl 

b:         '  -  Rcr'^n 


Dorothea  Rosenfeld 
d:  Abt  1885  in  Beriin 
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2 

LOUIS  PERL 

POROTHEA  R0SEN(FELD)(ZWE1G) 

3 

T.Berlin 

 Z  

?.Berlin-+/-1t 

85 

4 

PHILIP  MAASS,  silk  merchant 

LOUISE  PE 

3RL 

5 

?-?;  Märkisch  FriediancKWest 

Prussia);  Berlin 

1824-??.  Berlin 

6 



7 

HEINRICH  MAASS 

CLARA  M. 

EMMA  MAASS 

GUSTAV  M. 

REGINA  MAASS 

ADOLF  M. 

JENNY  MAASS 

ADELE  MAASS 

8 

■ 

Berlin 

-?  SACHS 

?  1848, Berlin-? 

?? 

1852-1 934. Berlin 

?? 

-  ?  BARSCHACK 

?  Berlin.?? 

9 

RICHARD  MAASS 

-  ?  KALMANN 

-ALBERT  HERMANN 

KÄTHE  BARSCHACIC 

10 

ROLF  MAASS 

ROSE  KALMANN 

ANTONIE  (1 

ONI)  J.  HERMANN 

son  ?  HEIMANN. 

1  1 

LUCY  MAASS 

ERNST  KALMANN,  financier 

1878, Berlin-!  954, NYC 

TRUDE  BARSCHACK 

12 

?.Beriin:Hitler 

ADELE  KALMANN 

-BERNHARD  HIRSCHMANN 

EVA  TAUBER  MEYER 

13 

-OTTO  ADAM  ä 

GRETE  KALMANN 

ALICE  HIRSCHMANN 

1  ERICH  TAUBER 

14 

INGEBORG  ADAM 

1902-1919 

Berlin 

1  other  dauahter 

15 

1916-1954 

ANNEMARIE  HIRSCHMANN 

— —  •  ■  1 — '   "-"  •  — '  

16 

Berlin,Spain,London,Westchester 

1 905, Berlin- 1 98 1  .London 

1  7 

-HERMAN  (P 

AT)  HERST 

-KARL  HERZBERG  1 

18 

PATRICIA  (WENDY)  HERST 

19 

1940,NY;Centreville.VA 

1911.Berlin;Zurich:N«e»  ! 

20 

DIANA 

HELD 

-WALTER  FENIGSTEIN 

21 

1964i 

 . — . — .  

-WALTER  ZAREK 



22 

LISA  HELD 

• 

23 

1966 

1          PETER  FENNER 

24 

2  sons 

Details  in  HERMANN  Genealoav 

2S 

KENNETH  HERST 

FRIEDRICH  fFRITZl  HERMANN 

With  the  exception  of  some  members  of 

26 

GRETE  MAASS 

See  HERMANN  Gen. 

the  Heinrich  Maass  line  and  all  of  the  1 

27 

CHARLOTTE  (LOTTE)  HERMANN 

— —  .  ~  1     . 

Reaina  Maass  line,  anv  mamh^r^  ^nruiuin^ 

28 

1 883.Berlin-1 949.Enaland 

into  the  Hitler  era  were,  as  far  as  1  kn 

29 

-ERNST  EWER 

,  MD 

killed  bv  the 

Nazis. 

Mi 

Coptfrijiht  Ruth  Fenner  Burash,  NYC  311000 

Details  in  HERMANN  Genealogy 

1 

m  

TUE  JAIWKOIjOWITZES 

—  -  —   

ELIOHU  JANKOLOWITZ 

RIVKA  KALMANN 

d.1908.  Saiant 

d.  1 902.  Saiant 

JOSEF  JANKOLOWITZ.  "Schammes" 

FANNY  GROLLMANN 

b.  1 857.  Saiant  (?Poland) 

b.  1858.  Touropaen  (?) 

d.l938.  Zurich 

d.  191  I.Zurich 

.      .  .... 

ROSA  JANKOLOWITZ 

BERTHA  JANKOLOWITZ 

JACOB  JANKO  (OCCA) 

SAMUEL  LEO  JANKO  (DULO) 

b.  2.IX.1884.Marienbura 

b.  23.XII.1885.  Marienburg 

b.  3.V.1887.  Bremgarten 

b.  10.VL1889,  Bremgarten 

d.  1 938,  Zurich 

d,  1968,  Zurich 

d.  7.  Zurich  (?) 

d.  7 

-ADOLF  FENIGSTEIN 

-CARLA  LEVI 

-Marie  Eleonore  Leuel 

b.  10.XI.1877. 

Warsaw 

1 899.  Turin-  ?.  Zurlch(?) 

1 884.  Mannheim  -  7 

d.  1957,  Zurich 

LUCIANO  ELIA  JANKO 

STELLA  FANNY  JANKO 

IRMA  FENIGSTEIN 

26.VII.24,  Turin-? 

l.VIII.ZO.Zurich 

1 9.XI.06,Milan;  London: 

1  SON 

CORA  MIRIAM  JANKO 

d.  287.XII.83 

,  Lucerne 

FANNY  JANKO 

6.IX.25,  Bern; 

London 

-Dr.ERICH  ISAAC  (ERIC  JOHNSTON) 

7. III. 29, Milan:  Israel 

-PAUL  DAWSON 



1 2.X.00.Rheydt-?.  Lucerne 

-YEHUDA  MAZUR 

2  SONS 

WALTER  FENIGSTEIN 

mm  SONS 

 1 — ■  

27.111. n,Zurlch:USA: 



  ■  ^  



■ 

—  

d.  29.IV.99.  Zurich 

■—  ■  —  — 

•LEONORE  HIRSCHMANN  (32-46) 

• 

— ,  ™™ — — 

I.X.n,  Beriin 

 : — : — ,  

-LOTTE  SCHAAL  (47-62) 

 — — , — 

1909(7).  Frankfuit-IX.62.Zurich 

 ^  , — 

-ROBERTE  (TOUTI)  JEANNIN 

X63.-1. 

29. 111.22(7),  Geneva 

RUTH  A.  (F'N)  FENNER 

28.IV.34,Zurich;  NYC 

-PHILIP  BARASH  (58-) 

MARTINA  S.  BARASH 

28.11.66,  NYC;  San  Francisco 

-RUTH  AMBER  MASTERSON 

PETER  (F'N)  FENNER 

2.X.37,Zch;  NYC:  CI:  SF6 

-MARCY  SCHLESINGER  (61 

-75?) 

-KATHLEEN  ( 

'KATE)  ABBOT 

T  (76?-) 

ANTHONY  RÜSS  FENNER 

7.l.64^Ph'a 

:Chi:Ph'a 

-SARAH 

3.VII.94.  Ph'a 

15.IV.96.  Ph'a 

BETH  ALLISON  FENNER 

4.VII.66.  Ph'a:Boston:lrvine 

-GAVIN  HUNTLEY.  (927) 

WALOt 

20.11.95.  Boston 

iHH  HR 

24.X.99. 

Irvine 

(  TRACII?;  ABBOTT  ) 

VII.74.  Chi 

MBIN  LEBEN. 
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The  memoirs  of  Dr.Bmest  Ewer  ,  translated  from  the  original  . 
Gexman  by 'his  eldest  son  .         ^9-77^/^5^    f^O  ^  HA)'^^^!^^ 

"  You  conjure  up  the  images  of ^ happy  days 
"  and  onoe  again  shades  of  the  beloved  ones  are  seen,"> 
(  from  the.  dedication  tolGoethe's  Paust  ) 

Preface ;  * 

The  approaching  end  of  one's  life  seems  a  fitting'  time  - 
to  look  back  at  the.  journey  which  ftne  has  travelled ,  an4:  to 
revive  memories  of  the  past  «  "  Obtain  memories,  but  bejiare 
of  them       were  the  parting  words  of  our  revered  headmaster 
Professor  Kern  on  our'  leaving  school  after  the  "  Abiturium  " 
examination  -  the  matriculation.  In  my  life  I  have  stuck 
faithfully  to  this  maxim,  but  can  not  put  into  oblivion 

the  most  evil  events  in  my  life,  the  Hitler  era,  its  shameless 
persecutions.  The  forced  exodus  from  my  country  will  stay  in 
my  mind  to  the  very  end.  Having  said  this  I  will  at  once  admit 
that  my  lot  has  been  much  happier  than  that  of  many  of  my 
relatives  and  friends,  I  found  a  second  home  in  England, 
surrounded  by  my  family  and  with  a  circle  of  new  frieryjö  . 
I  will  now  revive  the  old  memories  before  they  are  lost  for 
ever  , 

I  was  bom  on  26th  Janiiary  1877  in  Coepenicker  Str.  119, 
Berlin  S,0,,  the  eldest  son  of  my  parents,  liy  father  came  from 
a  smaJLl  Pomeranian  town,  Ankiam,  and  had  worked  his  way  up  from 
poor  circumstances  in  which  he  ,had  grown  up.  He  had  supported 
himself  during  ri^s  course  of  studies  at  the  medical  schooll 
by  coaching  and  late»ä^  »fter  his  qualification  as  a  döotorf 
iielped  two  -  of.  his  brQth»aE»«»Äii^#i^^  of  medicine  i. 

He  was  offered  a,  post  as  assistant  by  the  famous  clinician 
Professor  Traube,  which  would  have  opened  the  o:ate  to  an 
academic  career,  on  the  merit  of  his  doctoral  thesis  .  This  was 
a  first  rate  scientific  treatise  on  "  tabes  dorsaiis 
locomotory  ataxia.  Much  to  his  regret  nelbad  to  refuse  the  offer, 
since  the  post  only  carried  a  small  stipend,  not  sufficient 
to  support  his  family  , 


Only  21  years  old,  in  1861,  he  started  his  medical  practice 
in  the  Goepeniclcer  Str»  and  soon  became  very  busy.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  only  medioal  practitioner  in  his  district.  The 
interruption  of  his  work  by  the  three  (  Bismarck  )  wars  was  soon 
made  good.  In  the  1864  weg?  in  Schleswig-Holstein  he  served  as 
assistant-surgeon  in  an  artillery  regiment,  in  1866  he  worked  in 
Bohemia  in  cholera  field-hospitals  and  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  the  "  Red  Eagle       a  great  distinction  for  such  a  young 
medical  officer.  He  was  called  up  again  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870-71  and  worked  for  a  lengthy  period  in  a  military 
hospital  in  Rheims,  He  was  decorated  with  the  "  Iron  Cross  "  and 
promote  to  the  rank  of  captain  surgeon  , 

■ 

In  1876  he  married  my  mother  Johanna  Henoch,  who  came  from 
a  prominent  and  respected  Jewish  family  in  (>raudenz,now  Gmdzjadz  « 
She  had  enjoyed  an  excellent  education  and  was  a  fluent  linguist 
of  French  and  English,  During  the  first  5  years  of  their  marriage 
4  sons  were  bom,  but  the  much  desired  daughter  did  not  materialise. 

Our  childhood  was  happy  and  I  still  remember  our  plays  and 
games  in  the  gardans  of  St, Michael's  Ghiirch^  and  beautiful  holidays, 
spent  with  my  grandparents  ih  Anklam  or  in  Schubin  with  my  Aunt 
Helene,  my  mother's  sister  .There  wjkere  wild  romps  with  my  cousins, 
but  we  also  helped  at  the  harvest  , 

9k' ^SS^  msp-Ayoungest  brotfeer  Otto,  then  2  years  old,  went 
down  with  a  mild  attack  of  measles.  My  parents  decided  against 
isolating  him,  so  that  they  could  see  the  infection  through  the 
family.  This  resulted  in  my  catching  a  very  severe  attack  , 
complicated  by  pneumonia;  my  broti;i.er  Waiter's  attack  was  complicated 
by  middle  ear  disease,  which  led  to  permanent  deafness.  Saddest  of 
all  was  the  fate  of  my  brother  Georg,  born  in  the  ssune  year  as  I  , 
in  December  1877.  He  had  been  a  sickly  child  since  infancy, 
Pollowung  his  severe  attacjc  of  measles  :ie  contracted  tuberculous 
meningitis  and  died,  'XProfessor  Henoch,  a  famous  paediatrician  and 
a  distant  relative  of  my  mother  was  asked  in  consultation.  He  could 
only  confirm  ny  father' s  diagnosis  -  the  sentence  of  death  , 
?^^ren  today,  66  years  later,  I  can  still  visualise  being  taken  to 
his  bed  for  the  farewell.  He  was  already  in  a  delirium,  screaming 


-  3  - 
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the  wolf »  the  wolf  " ,  For  many  years  my  father  went  to  the 
Jewish  cemetery  in  Weiasensee  on  his  anniversary.  Some  years 
I  kept  him  company  and  we  ,  stood  mournfully  by  the  small  white 
^ombstone,  under  which  so  many  hopes  layed  buried  , 

I  started  school  in  1883.  It  had  to  be  Lutter's  private 
school  in  Melchior  Str.,  as  the  preparatory  junior  classes  at 
the  Koellnische  Gymnasium  were  overcrowded.  After  2^  years  I 
passed  the  teat  for  admission  into  the  "Sexta"  of  the  Gymnasium 
(  In  the  German  Gymnasium  one  starts  in  the  6th  form-  or  Sexta  - 
and  works  ones  way  up  over  the  years  to  the  "Prima", the  upper  first.) 
I  still  look  back  with  gratitude  on  the  9  years  at  the  Koellnische 
Gymnasium.  My  lifelong  enjoyment  of  music  was  kindled  there.  My 
singing  voice  was  not  very  distinguished,  but  the  niusicmaster 
thought  that  it  was  adequate  and  enrolled  me  in  the  first  school 
choir  after  I  had  mastered  the  art  of  singing  by  sight.  This  offered 
many  opportunities  of  participating  in  musical  choral  performances  . 
I  recall  that,  among  other  works,  we  performed  Haydn's  Creation  and 
Seasons,  Loewe' a  oratorium  Johann  Huss,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  also 
Te  Qeums  by  Mozart  and  by  Grell.  Our  headmaster  loved  choral 
singing  and  all  school  festivals  were  started  with  the  chorale 
"  Harre  meine  Seele      (  Tarry  o  my  soul  )  and  wotind  up  with  a 
setting  of  Horace's  ode  otium  dives  (book  2,  16),  On  one  occasion 
I  ssuig  with  the  school  choir  in  Gh\irch,  at  the  wedding  of  the  Head '  s 
son  « 

Discipline  was  strict  in  the  Koellnische  Gymnasium  and 
extensive  homework,  particularly  in  the  upper  forms  was  demanded  . 
Yet  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  liberal  outlook  pervaded  all.  In  all 
the  9  years  at  the  Gymnasium  I  never  heard  an  anti-Jewish  taunt  . 
Sixteen  of  us  passed  the  matriculation  examination,  the  Abiturium, 
not  one  joined  the  Nazi  Party  later  on.  After  leaving?  school  we  kept 
up  a  friendly  relationship,  and  on  t.ie  occasion  of  the  4r;th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Abiturium  v/e  met        tiie  classroom  of  the  upper  Prima  , 
Three  of  my  friends  fell  in  the  first  world  war  and  four  had  died 
since,  ..'e  remembered  our  late  headmaster  Professor  'lern,  vre  had 
been  his  last  Abiturium  class.  He  v;as  a  great  teacher  and  a  person 
of  rare  caiiibre.  He  had  made  a  special  study  of  Goethe,  and  his 


I  had  special  reasons  to  feel  grateful  to  him.  I  had  received 
good  marks  in  German  literature  throughout  the  year,  but  -  in 
common  with  the^  majority  of  my  friends  had  failed  the  abiturium 
essay.  One  might  forbear  from  censuring  me  too  severely  by  looking 
at  the  essays'  subaectj  "  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  saying  that 
poetry  enhances  a  narrow  outlook  but  limits  expansiveness?  " 
By  some  coincidence  my  eldest  son  who  was  "  primus  omnium  % 
the  head  boy  at  the  Prinz  Heinrich  aymnasium,  Berlin-Schoeneberg, 
repeated  my  performance,  32  years  later.  His  abiturium-essay, 
marked  "  good  "  by  the  German  master,  was  rejected  by  the  school- 
inspector  who  conducted  the  examination.  However,  because  of  my 
good  work  in  French  and  mathematics  I  was  excused  the  oral  part, 
the  viva  voce  of  the  examination.  I  spent  the  following  two  weeks 
without  a  care  or  worry.  As  a  last  scholastic  fling  I  translated 

Horace's  ode:  "  aequam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  "  (  ^ook2  "o.3) 

in  rhymed  hexameters  (  a  feat  which  the  translator  feels  auite 
unable  to  emulate  ) , 

In  October  1894  I  matriculated  at  Berlin  University  for 
my  firdt  term  in  the  medical  faculty,  with  support  from  my  father. 
I  heard  anatomy  in  Professor  Waldeyer's  lectures,  osteology( skeletal 
anatomy)  from  Professor  Virchow  (junior),  chemistry-  unfortunately 
from  Professor  Pinner  at  the  Veterinary  College.  I  noticed  a  marked 
difference  when  I  heard  the  same  subject  matter  in  the  classes  of 
Professor  Fischer  at  the  University.  There  was  a  hallowed  tradition 
at  the  University  for  medical  students  to  attend  some  philosophical 
lectures.  I  chose  a  series  on  the  origin  of  lan^age  by  Professor 
Steinthal,  but  did  not  attend  a  great  deal,   since  the  'cindly  old 
gentleman  could  not  arouse  in  me  much  interest  in  his  subject 
matter  , 

During  that  winter  two  events  took  place  which  t-jrned 
out  to  be  influential  for  my  life.  The  first  one  was  niv  intro.-ict.ior 
into  a  students'  fraternity  named  F.W2V.C  Freie   .'issenschaf tliche 
Vereinigung,  association  for  the  freedom  .f  science  )  .  a  learr.ed  as 
well  as  social  association  of  students  and  of  "old  bojrs"  ( ^^raduates) . 
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Friends  had  introduced  me  euid  I  found  the  company  pleasant  as  well 
as  stimulating.  Thare  were  weekly  meetings, starting  with  a  scientific 
paper,  read  by  a  member, followed  by  a  "  Kneipe        a  jolly  party  with 
singsongs  and  beer  drinking  in  a  sort  of  ritual  -  and  in  quantity  , 
Freedom  of  science  and  learning  was  our^  common  bond,  but  also  fight 
*  against  antisemitism,  rampant  among  the  students.  The  "  Verein 
Deutscher  Studenten,  V.D.St.  (  Association  of  German  Students  ) 
propagated  this  doctrine.  X,he  majority  of  University  professors 
^ere  reactionary  and  antisemites,  I  have  had  to  listen  to  crude 
antisemite  tirades  in  a  public  lecture  by  the  historian  Professor 
Treitschke.  N^o  Jew  could  aspire  to  a  professArial  chair  . 

Ludimar  Hermstsm,  uncle  of  my  wife  and  professor  of  physiology 
at  Koenigsberg  Unoversity,  had  the  chair  of  physiology  at  Berlin, 
in  succession  to  Professor  du  Bois  Reymond  offered  to  him  on 
condition  that  he-  accepted  baptism.  He  declined,  although  he  had  had 
his  children  baptised  in  infancy.  Professor  Senator,  a  clinician  at 
the  Charit*,  the  teaching  hospital,  was  only  honorary  professor, 
one  rank  below  the  other  teaching  physicians  . 

Professor  Rudolf  Virchow,  the  famous  pathologist.  Professor 
Mommsen,  historian,  and  Professor  Boeckh,  statistician,  were  honorary; 
members  of  our  F.W.V.  When  I  joined  the  P.W.V.  I  declared  my 
opposition  to  duelling  and  to  the  "  Mensur        the  arranged  fencing 
bouts  with  foils  and  with  sharp  weapons.  I  was  told  that  this  was 
a  hangover  from  the  past,  only  a  problem  in  theory  and  of  no 
practical  importance.  Future  events  taught  me  a  different  story  . 
Among  the  circle  of  friends  in  the  F.'rf.V.  I  greatly  admired  and  liicec 
Herr  Schmieder,  a  municipal  lawyer  in  Berlin,  later  to  become  vice- 
mayor  of  Bromberg,  and  finally  Lord  Ilayor  of  jisenach.  My  ^^uide  and 
mentor  in  the  Association,  Willy  Plessner,  -anf ortunatelv  die4,of 
apnendicitiG  during  the  first  world  war.  I  also  became  friendly  with 
Paul  Hirsch,  social  democrat  and  editor  of  the  '»  Vorwaerts  -^/ne 
workers'  newspaper.  He  later  gained  a  seat  in  the  Prussian  Diet, 
the  Landtag,  and  became  Prime  Minister  oi  Prussia.  After  man.-  -ears 
I  met  him  again  at  a  F,'.7.7,  ball,  during  his  ministerial  T^eriod  . 
He  greeted  me  cordially,  but  disapproved  of  -ay  wearing  my  lilitarrr 
decorations  on  my  dress  suit  . 
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In  the.  winter  of  1894  I  gathered  material  for  a  paper  on  the 
history  of  duelling  and  medieval  single  combat,  to  be  read  in 
the  F.W.V,  I  included  the  notorious  duel  in  which  the  Berlin 
Chief  of  Police, Hinlceldeyn,  Was  tilled  -  or  rather  murdered  - 
by  a  crack  pistol  shot  member  of  an  aristocratic  gaming  club, 
Which  Hinkeldeyn  had  closed.  In  the  1880ies  one  member  of  the 
F.W.V,  and  a  member  of  the  German  Students'  Association  had 
been  killed  in  pistol  duels.  Severe  injuries  to  the  arm  with 
se-verance  of  nerves  were  not  uncommon  in  sabre-duelling  and 
more  than  one  medical  student  had  to  change  faculties  because 
of  such  injuries.  Our  honorary  member  Professor  Boeckh  proved 
most  helpfta  obtaining  relevant  literature  on  the  subject  ^ 
The  paper  was  read  in  the  P.W.V.  in  the  Spring  of  1895  . 
It  was  well  received,  but  had  no  influence  on  the  official 
stance  of  the  Club  on  duelling  . 

The  second  important  event  in  the  winter  of  1894/95 
was  my  introduction  into  the  gymnastic  club  "  Turnverein 
Berliner  Freie  Riege  "  ,  The  club  had  been  fo\mded  by  Jewish 
members  of  the  Academic  Gymnastic  Club  who  had  been  expelled 
when  the  Club  adopted  anti Semitic  policies.  Not  all  members 
of  our  club  were  academics;  one  of  them,  Adolph  Maass, 
(  uncle  of  my  future  wife  )  befriended  me  and  introduced  me 
into  the  Hermann  family  ,  The  Club  flourished  for  40  more 
years,  There  was  a  weekly  evening  session  of  ^/-mnastics  on 
apparatus  and  on  the  floor,  followed  by  a  "  Kneipe  ",  a  social 
gathering  during  which  beer  quenched  the  g:/ranasts'  thirst  , 
I  still  visualise  the  old  friends  while  I  write  these  lines  , 
Adolph  Maass,  old  I-lünzer  oxxr  treasurer  (  Mttnze  in  Gennan  is 
a  co*n  ))  three  brothers  Preudenberg,  Counsellor  Attorneys 
Messen  and  Tucholski  -  known  as  Tuchel  -  the  latter  cbairman 
for  many  years,  two  brothers  Heinrichsdorf,  the  genial  layyrr 
Lipschueta,  author  of  our  annual  famous  cabaret  shows, 
some  times  jotted  down  on  the  day  of  the  performance  .  The3?e 
were  Prohmann,  a  dentist,  attorney  Abraham,  and  a  jovial  chemist 
known  as  "  Gift  "(  poison  ),  his  real  name  eludes  me.  My  cousin 
Leo  Wunsch  coached  us  for  many  years,  my  brother  Walter,  too, 
was  an  excellent  gymnast,  far  more  accomplished  than  I,  although 


my  school  repo*t«  always  showed  top  marlcs  -  7  - 

for  gyionastios.  0^  Xß^  mmbßra  did  their  gymnastics 
aeparately,  hut  there  were  joint  ventures,  country  walks  and 
dances.  T^jisre  I  mejt  later  on  my  dear  wife,  who  captivated  me 
at  once  hy  her  lovely  appearance,  high  spirits  and  wit  , 

The  Summer  term  of  1895  is  -"^54  years  later  -  still 
remembered,  the  glowing  SuBmer  spent  at  Freiburg  University 
has  tor  ever  stayed  in  my  mind.  My  father  had  suggested  that 
I  shauld  study  away  from  Berlin  for  a  term,  to  gain  some  indep- 
endence, Smest  Unger,  the  son  of  family  friends  -  he  later 
became  Professor  Unger,  a  well  known  surgeon  -  was  f^olns  to 
Freiburg,  He  was  my  senior  by  2  years  and  was  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  me.  He  was  very  thrifty  and  when  we  viewed  a  cheap  and 
rather  miserable  lodging  close  to  the  University  Institutes 
he  pronoimced  it  "  good  enough  for  a  freshman       which  settled 
the  issue,  I  will  add  that  he  took  a  similar  type  of  lodging 
in  the  next  road.  Together  with  two  friends  of  his,  aeorge  and 
Meyer,  both  older  medical  students,  we  frequently  explored  the 
Black  Forest  and  the  Vosge  Mountains,  I  remember  one  particularly 
fine  walking  tour  in  the  Vosge  Mountains  to  G-erardmer  and  its 
famous  gorg«,  and  from  there  along  the  (  then  )  Franco-German 
border  to  Strassbourg,  On  another  occasion  we  climbed  the  Peldberg, 
highest  mountain  of  the  Black  Forest,  stayed  there  overnight, 
descended  the  next  morning  and  climbed  the  Herzogenhorn,  with 
descent  to  St, Blasien,  where  we  had  a  view  of  the  Monte  Rosa 
peaks  in  the  Alps  .  In  spite  of  all  these  delightful  excursions 
I  was  by  no  means  lazy  in  my  studies  and  attended  -aost  lectures 
regularly.  I  had  enrolled  in  a  course  of  microscopic  anatomy 
by  Professor  Keibel  and  Dr.Gaupp,  physiolo.«^  hy  a  faTious 
scientist  Professor  von  Kries  and  Zoology  by  Professor  'feiSTian  , 
The  latter  held  a  series  of  v:ell  attended  public  lectures  on 
evolution,  which  drew  professors  from  other  faculties  into  his 
spellbound  audience.  He  develpped  a  -rrand  panorama  ot'  the  ori,T:in 
and  development  of  organic  life  which  impressed  mr  profoundly 
and  was  instrumental  in  shaping  ny  concept  of  the  llvLr.ir,  world  , 
My  curriculum  included  a  course  in  botany.  The  venerable  lecturer 
Professor  Hildebrand  read  from  2  -  3  p.n.  "'any  a  time  I  passed  by 
his  Institute  in  the  midday  heat  and  made  for  the  Municipal  Park 
where  the  public  was  entertained  by  an  orchestra  , 


HoweT»ir#  I  regularly  joined  the  interesting  botanical  excursions  . 

At  Whitsom  I  joined  a  congenial  circle  of  friends  for  a  6  days' 
tour  ofJÖÖTOS    Switaerland.  'tie  saw  a  great  deal,  probably  too  much 
to  savooar  it  fully.  I  remember  the  itinary:  Prpm  Basel  to  "Perne .  to 
Interlaken  -  on  foot  to  Muerren  and  the  Wengeralp,  return  by  funicular 
railway,  '^e  wen*  up  to  the  summit  of  Pilatus,  but  thick  fog  blanketed 
the  view    Again  on  foot  along  the  Axenstrasse  to  Goeschenen,  where  we 
"boarded  the  train  through  the  Gotthard  Tunnel  to  Airo^o.  Bad  weather 
stopped  our  intended  return  walk  to  Goeschenen  over  the  Pass.  Since 
we  were  all  nearly  exhausted  after  our  fatiguing  -walking  tour  we  took 
the  train  to  Zuerich,  and  from  there  to  Schaffhausen.  Here  we  boarded 
the  "  Schwarzwaldbahn  "  on  a  route  of  outstandini;  scenic  beauty  back 

to  Preiburg. 

At  the  end  of  term  I  went  home  by  a  detour,  a  trip  on  a  Rhine- 
s^amer  from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  I  was  left  with  just  enou£:h  money 
to  buy  a  4th  class  railticket  to  Berlin,  where  I  arrived  vrith  torn 
boots  without  a  single  penny  in  my  purse  . 

The  next  few  years  were  years  of  hard  work,  Very  soon  the 
"  physicum  "  ,  the  first  professional  exaraen  which  comprised  ^^n'^.tony, 
physiology  and  the  basic  sciences  was  looming  ahead.  In  physiolo^^ 
\  had  an  sirgument  with  the  Professor,  du  Bois  Reymond  by  name,  .lust 
as  my  future  ifife's  uncle.  Professor  Ludimar  Hermann  had  in  the  past  , 
I  was  really  well  prepared  and  knew  his  idiosyncrasy,  the  often 
repeated  reference  to  "  Hermann  the  serpent  that  I  nurtured  on  my 
bosom  ",  32ven  so,  I  had  worked  through.  Hermann' s  textbook,  ''/hen  i-  came 
to  drawing  lots  for  the  subject  to  be  tested  in  I  drew" .general  pnvs  - 
iology  of  the  nervous  system".  This  prompted  the  professorial  conment: 
You  have  an  unlucky  hand  Herr  candidate.  This  turned  out  to  be  true  . 
Very  soon,  without  intending-  to,  I  reeled  off  some  of  nermann's  yiews 
on  this  subject.  This  caused  an  outburst  of  rage,  and  for  me  a  repeat 
examen  by  the  assistant  6  weeks  later,  which  I  passed  v^ith  merit  , 

Du  3ois  Reymond  kept  a  high  level  in  V.is  for-nal  l^.ctnres. 
which  were  frequently  spiced  with  quotations.  Candidates  would  some  - 
times  repeat  these  during  the  viva  voce  examen  to  prove  that  the-  had 
attended  his  lectures. 


I  still  rememloer  some  of  the  Professor's  strange  asides,  such  as: 
The  slcunk  crosses  the  path  of  the  jaguar  with  complete  unconcern. 
This  sentence  was  follo^  in  the  lecture  notes  by  a  remark  in 
brackets  (  mention  only  when  he  is  in  a  ^ood  humour  ) .  One  student 
had  overlooked  the  brackets  and  blurted  out  the  zoological  paradox, 
followed  by  the  bracketed  remark,  which  caused  one  of  the  rare  out- 
bursts of  professorial  laughter.  On  another  occasion,  too,  he  was 
unable  to  hide  his  amusement.  One  student,  asked  what  he  knew  about 
the  spleen,  blushed  and  stammered^:  Forgive  me,  Herr  Geheimrat  (  titl 
of  a  professor  ),  I  did  know  it,  but  it  has  completely  slipped  my 
mind.  The  professor  replied  in  mock-despair;  Unfortunate  young  aan, 
all  my  life  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  explore  the  function  of  the 
spleen.  Tou  were  the  only  one  who  knew  it,  and  you  have  suffered 
from  loss  of  memory.  He  then  continued  lecturing:  Regarding  the 
spleen  we  know  nothing,  so  much  about  the  spleen.  He  quoted  from 
Goethe's  ?aust  when  he  lalked  on  the  physiology  of  the  eye: 
Behold  the  eyes  of  the  departed  one,  never  closed  by  a  loving  hand  . 

His  experiments  with  frogs  were  at  times  not  successful.  He 
vmuld  then  call  out  to  his  faithful  laboratory  assistant  Asch: 
Come  and  help,  the  experiment  has  misfired.  Professor  Ludimar 
Hermann,  his  former  pupil  and  uncle  of  my  future  wife  was  sometimes 
pursued  by  similar  mishaps.  On  one  occasion  a  decapitated  frog 
jumped  from^&the  table  into  the  auditorium.  He  countered  the  ensuing? 
laughter  of  his  students  with  the  biting  remark:  It  is  quite 
astonishing  how  little  brain  is  needed  to  induce  hilarity  in  this 

audience. 

The  years  of  clinical  study  were  a  time  of  concentrated 
work.  I  attended  the  excellent  introductory  lectures  in  Professor 
Georg  .Ilemperer' 3  :-.ospital.  At  8  o'clock  ever;:  mor-i.i-i,   too,  ~ 
turned  up  at  zhe  Jharit*  Hospital  for  Professor  Gerhard's  clinic. 
This  fs-mous  physician  lecwured  brilliantly  at  the  bedside,  but 
comiDletely  neglected,  often  ignored  treatment,   -/hile  a  patient  was 
wheeled  out  of  the  room  after  a  lengthy  discourse  he  called  after 
them:  C-ive  him  a  decoct  of  Senega  (  jIo  more  than  a  placebo, trsl.  ). 
In  the  rival  clinic  at  the  Charite,  directed  by  Professor  von  Leyden, 
histrionics  were  common,  so  that  one  student  chalked  on  the  black- 


board  "  Circus  Leyden,  performance  daily  from  11  to  12  o'clock 
However,  here  one  was  taught  treatment  of  the  illness  as  well  as 
of  the  sick  patient  and  some  insii^ht  into  his  or  her  feelings, 
Equally  interesting  were  the  lectures  by  Professor  Senator,  who 
was  chief  physician  of  the  Out-patient~ Clinic  at  the  Charite.  He 
taught  his  students  general-practice  medicine,  based  on  painstaking 
physical  examination  of  the  Patient.  Amon^j  my  other  teachers  Professor 
Lassar  must  be  mentioned.  He  taught  dermatology  (  which  included 
venereal  diseases,  trsl,  )in  his  clinic  in  the  Carl  Strasse.  His 
lectures  were  brilliant,  spiced  with  mordent  wit.  He  attracted  many 
students,  but  only  a  handful  officially  enrolled  -  and  paid  the  fee  , 
He  would  ask  a  patient,  whose  skin  lesion  he  demonstrated,  also  to 
waJ.k  "  to  the  gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honour  to  occupy  the  backseats  • 
Once  when  he  demonstrated  a  new  type  of  syringe  for  irrigation  -he 
declared  maliciously  "  its  powerful  jet  reaches  as  far  as  Nassau 
(  Nassauer,  i.e.  people  from  the  Nassau  county,  was  the  well  known 
name,  -^iven  to  a  non-paying  eavesdropper  ).  The  sur;2;ical  and  obstetric 
teaching  (  Professors  Bergmann  and  Olshausen  )  was  good,  although 
too  much  operative  surgery  was  done  during  the  formal  lectures  , 

I  still  found  time  on  top  of  all  this  work  to  attend  the 
Tum-Verein,  the  gymnastic  club,  every  week  as  well  as  the  ^/i.V., 
the  students  ciub  and  fraternity,  XaOCX  I  was  soon  elected  member  of 
its  committee  and,  in  the  following  term,  became  chairman,  an  honour 
which  I  accepted  only  after  some  hard  soul  searching.  As  it  turncjd 
out,  that  term  proved  to  be  very  turbulent  . 

The  elections  for  membership  of  the  managing  committee  of  the 
Academic  Reading  Hall  (  Books,  jornais,  üiagazines  and  newspapers) 
were  due.  On  each  such  occasion  the  political  ail^/;onism  among  the 
students  cami'e  to  boilinj  point.  Meetings  with  heated  discussions 
took  place,  Students  with  progressive  views  voted  for  us,  ^Jinless  they 
-.rere  members  of  the  Socialist  Students  '^Ilub  or  the  Association  of 
Jewish  Students.  Our  chief  opponent  was  the  "  Verein  Deutscher 
Studenten  ( V.D.St, ), the  Association  of  German  ~;tudents.  Heated 
language  ';/as  used  on  both  sides  and  one  day  a  challenge  was  received 
for  three  members  of  our  committee  to  fight  sabrs-duels  with  three 
members  of  theirs.  Fortunately,  The  University  Sector  came  to  hear 
of  the  challenge.  Bofrh  parties  were  summonsed  to  appear  before  rector 
and  university  judge  and  then  pledged  to  keep  the  peace,  affirmed 
h^r  handshakes.  The  Tjeace  was  kept  after  that  . 
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I  was  voted  a  member  of  the  committee  .which  ran  the  Academic  Reading 
Hall,  together  with  one  representative  each  from  the  V.D.St.,  the 
Socialists,  the  Corps  (  the  most  exclusive  fraternities,  trs.  )  and 
the  Association  of  Jewisl^  Students.  We  collaborated  in  harmony, 
our  work  consisted  mainljr  of  administration  and  purchase  of  books 
and  journals.  Our  personal  relationship' was  polite  throughout  . 
Membership  of  the  committee  entitled  me  to  a  most  welcome  bonus. 
The  directors  of  the  Royal  Opera  sent  us  a  number  of  tickets  for 
the  midday  symphony  concerts  for  distribution  among  students.  The 
seats  were  in  the  gallery,  the  Olympus,  their  price  was  reduced  to 
one  mark.  Members  of  the  committee  were  given  the  first  choice  and 
I  attended  regularly.  In  later  years  I  had  for  a  long  time  a  sub  - 
scription  seat  in  the  second  balcony.  We  welcomed  with  great  • 
enthusiasm  the  yoiang  Weingartner  whose  interpretation  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  was  matchless.  He  had  in  his  former  post  as  conductor 
in  Koenigsberg  created  a  sensation  by  conducting  the  opera  Der  Frei  - 
schuety  without  a  score.  Among  the  outstanding  conductors  Leo  Blech 
must  be  mentioned  as  well  as  Kleiber  and  Richard  Strauss  later  on  . 

My  relations  with  the  F.W.V.C  the  students  fraternity  ) 
were  about  to  come  to  a  highly  dramatic  rupture.  On  the  occasion 
of  a  jubilee  o£  our  honorary  member  Professor  Mommsen  the  F.W.V, 
were  hosts  to  a  festival  gathering  which  was  attended  by  the  rector 
and  many  professors  and  undergraduates.  Mommsen  himself  was  ill  and 
unable  to  be  present.  Our  member  Fritz  ISngel,  literary  -editor  of 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  -  a  daily  newspaper  -  had  written  a  fine 
ode  in  honour  of  Ilommsen  whicn  was  v^ell  received.  The  festival 
peroration  was  given  by  my  predecessor  in  office.  I  did  not  object 
to  this,  although  as  current  president  I  should  have  been  allotted 
this  task.  The  speaker  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  proclaim 
his  radical  views.  His  theme  '.ras  not  a  peroration  on  --Tomasen,  '»ho 
was  barely  mentioned,  out  an  attack  or:  the  professorial  system  -rtth 
its  lack  of  academic  freedom.  The  effect  of  his  speech  was  lamentable 
some  professors  left  i:he  hall  and  there  was  a  .iuctif i-T-cle  fear  th-t 
the  whole  festival  function  v/ould  come  -^o  a  precipitous  finish  . 
I  rose  immediately  for  ay  speech  from  the  chair,  welcoming  the  ;;uest( 
and  added  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  previous  speaker  were  sole: 


his  personal  ideas  and  were  not  shared  by  the  majority  within  the 
fraternity.  Party  politics  should  have  no  place  in  a  university, 
which  was  a  foundation  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences  , 
My  words  received  general  acclaim. and  saved  the  situation,  my  fellow- 
members  expressed  their  gratitude  to  me.  .^They  did  not  include  the 
previous  speaker  who  became  enraged  and  argued  with  me  in  a  most 
offensive  manner  and  eventually  assaulted  me.  I  quietly  remarked 
that  he  appeared  to  be  drunk  or  incapable  to  reason  and,  as  presiding 
chairman,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  hall  -  which  he  did  ,  In  the 
morning  I  received  a  challenge  to  a  duel  with  sabres  .  I  made   jp  my 
mind  there  and  then  to  leave  the  fraternity  since  the  Court  of 
Chivalry  would  have  had  no  power  to  stop  the  duel  , 

The  Court  met  a  few  days  later,  censiired  my  opponent's 
behavioxir  and  advised  him  to  resign,  I  kept  up  the  social  intercourse 
with  my  friends  and  even  attended  a  few  major  functions  as  guest  , 
However,  my  relationship  with  the  fraternity  was  destroyed  and  soon 
all  social  connections  ceased  .  After  many  years  the  fraternit.v  ab  - 
olished  duelling  and  my  old  friends  urged  me  to  accept  the  offer, 
which  had  been  made  to  me,  to  rejoin  the  "  old  boys'  "  section. 
After  hesitating  for  a  Ion-  time  I  did  rejoin,  but  only  rarely 
attended  any  of  their  gatherings.  The  younger  members  were  strangers 
to  me.  On  several  occasions,  at  parties,  I  met  yovuiger  collea^^es 
and  lawyers  -.vho  mentioned  that  they  v/ere  P,'./,7.  members;  v/e  had 
never  met  before  and  they  were  surprised  to  learn  of  my  membership  . 

I  had  now  more  time  at  my  disposal  for  scientific  v;ork  ,  one 
of  my  last  clinical  -ondergraduate  years  I  cl  :rked  lor  3  Tionths  at 
the  I!unicipal  Hospital  am  Frierichshain  as  "  famulus        I  was  ^'^-i.^ht 
by  Dr.:ioldheim  (  ?.V/.V.  ),  the  chief  was^  Pr-fessor  ?uerbrinr:er,  a  well 
known  clinician  with  a  large  practice  as  consultant  .  I  entered  for 
the  first  :;ime  a  large  ./ard,  filled  -./ith  sufferers  from  severe 
typhoid  fever.  Our  cniidrens'   pavilion  v/as  ;"-jJ.1  of  .roung  patients 
suffering  iron  acarlet  fever  and  diphtlieria. 
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I  would  like  to  mention  at  this  point  a  cautionary  episode 
which  took  place  in  the  sick-ward,  illustrating  the  maxime,  never 
to  give  up  the  struggle  for  a  patienl's  life.  One  youn/^  man  in 
our  ward  was  suffering  from  severe  heart  disease  and  his  condition 
appeared  to  be  hopeless.  During  the  ward  rounds  Professor  Fuerbrin  - 
ger,  comin^j  to  his  bed,  would  always  say  -  in  latin  -  "  moribundus  , 
mori  sinere  "  (  He  is  about  to  die,  let  him  die  peacefully  )  . 
One  day  this  patient  was  moved  into  another  ward  under  the  care 
of  Professor  Kroenig,  a  younger  physician  of  great  erudition,  who 
implicitly  piJsued  a  very  active  line  of  treatment.  He  took  a 
special  interest  in  this  man  and,  after  a  time,  was  ab3.e  to  get 
him  ambulant.  His  first  walk  led  him  into  his  previous  sick-ward 
where  he  came  across  Professor  Fuerbringer  who  did  not  recognise 
him,  his  appearance  had  changed  so  much.  The  patient  introduced 
himself  again  v;ith  the  words:  Herr  Professor,  I  was  a  patient  in 
that  bed  over  there,  suffering  from  "  moribundus,  mori  sinere  "  , 

Into  that  period  fell  my  first  -  and  only  -  active  partic  - 
ipation  in  a  large  public  meeting.  Theodor  Herzl  had  come  to 
Berlin  for  a  large  public  meeting  to  promote  the  cause  of  Zionism  , 
I  went  along  with  a  friend  without  any  intention  to  take  part  in 
the  debate.  However,  speaker  after  speaker  in  the  discussion 
followed  Herzl' s  line  and  no  opponent  seemed  to  have  the  courage 
to  speak  up.  iBBöat^ily'' I''^0t'*ii5r-*afl^ 

%|i,t ..  ^i^NMMMi^'^  c^dr'^^kftdt-;^ ''^i^ib^in-ätiiroi^^  Je  wi  sh  s  tat  Q^  Jfii  ■■■ 

LOO  .GUtid  llTP  lihnir^iiTaftiTTili  yfiP?  confusing  religion  and 
naj^nsh^p.  The  Jewisn  religion  v/ould  never  perish,  the- Jewish 
i^gfion  had  perished  . 

I  received  great  applause,  vmich  showed  that  a  sizable 
minority  of  tiiose  present  were  not  followers  of  Zionism  .  "^he 
"  Berliner  Tageblatt  "  brought  a  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  next 
day's  edition  which  mentioned  my  speech  -rlth  approval,  loon  aft-r, 
the  "  Association  of  >erman  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  "  -.ras 
founded  -.vhich  I  joined  . 
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I  would  like  to  introduce  some  of  my  clinical 
teachers:  Professor  Schweigger,  head  of  the  eye  clinic.  His 
lectures  were  poorly  attended,  and  when  he  called  out  the  names 
of  students  for  clerking  he  would  say:  Might  Herr  X.  be  here  today 
or,  if  iie  i^ad  drawn  a  blank,  could  Herr  Y.  possibly  be  present? 
During  the  state  examination  (  the  finals  )  he  was  fond  of  setting 
traps  for  the  unwary  student,  traps  which  were  known  to  his  old 
amanuensis.  When  I  entered  the  examination  room  he  whispered: 
"  Look  out,  one  o£  them  has  a  glasseye'.'  True  enough,  when  my  turn 
oame  he  said  smoothly  "  Will  you  please  examine  this  patient's 
left  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope  and  tell  me  your  findings". 
(  Tlis  was  the  original  reflecting  scope  of  Helmho»z,  the  electric 
ophthalmoscope  had  not  been  invented,  trsl.  ),  I  carefully 
palpated  the  left  eye  and  said:  Should  I  not  rather  examine  his 
right  eye,  the  left  one  appears  to  be  artificial.  Smilingly  he 
questioned  me:  How  could  you  tell  this?  I  replied  proudly  "  I 
always  start  testing  the  reflexes,  which  are  absent  here"  , 
and  then  completely  satisfied  him  by  telling  him  that  the  right 
eye  was  healthy. 

Professor  Lewin  gave  an  excellent  course  of  lectures  on 
toxology  (  literally  the  knowledge  of  poisons  ).  The  main  lectures 
on  materia  medica  and  pharmacology  were  given  by  Professor  Lieb  - 
reich,  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  examiners.  He  asked  one  candidate 
to  name  an  aperient  which  was  suitable  for  children.  The  unf ortunat 
student  could  not  think  of  anything  but  croton  oil.  "  And  how  much 
would  you  give  "  asked  Liebireich  ,  One  teaspoonful  stammered  the 
student.  "  And  what  would  happen  "  was  the  next  question  . 
Diarrhoea,  Herr  Professor  .  "  That  has  already  happened  "  said 
Liebreich,  bowed  and  left  the  room.  (  The  German  words  for  "the  run 
and  for  failing  an  examination,  "  Durchfall  "  are  same  ) . 

Croton  oil  is  adminisxered  only  m  a  dosa£:e  of  drops  . 

Professor  Rubner,  head  of  the  Institute  of  -y^^iene,  was  not 
easy  to  please.  Of  the  immense  subject  oi  h-giene  he  nicked  out 
one  specialised  topic  and  pursued  it  to  the  ainutest  detail  , 
e.g.  the  adulteration  of  butxer  or  the  ccTstruction  of  a  vrater  - 
closet,  and  woe  to  the  student  who  did  not  have  these  details  at 
his  fingertips  , 
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Professor  Heubner  was  the  head  of  the  children's  hospital,  his 
lectures  were  first  rate,  equally  those  by  Professor  Bernhard 
Praenkel  on  ear  -  nose  -  and  throat  diseases,  I  worked  in  his 
Out  patient  clinic  for  3  months  as  "  famulus  "  and  towards  the 

end  of  that  time  wjP^rd^-'*^  <M»<J  jj.^-.  on.4Mairtiii#*ilMi"ia«l»i^  , 

^^.^jg^mtMUmMmiK  The  instrument  in  use  was  the  guillotine, 
which  sometimes  did  not  remove  enough  of  the  overgrown  tissue  . 

I  worked  for  another  3  months  in  the  urology  out-patient 
clinic,  run  by  Dr.Frank  and  Dr. Levin,  and  was  taught  the  use  of  the 
catheter  and  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases.  I  spent  yet 
another  3  months  in  the  surgical  out-patient  clinic,  chief 
Professoe  Nasse  ,  Thus  prepared  I  applied  to  take  my  final  • 
examinations  in  the  winter  of  1899  .  Anatomy  and  physiology  were 
again  among  the  test  subjects  and  I  spent  several  weeks  refreshing 
my  knowledge;  I  passed  both  with  "  merit        Professor  Dubois 
Reymond  had  died  in  the  meantime  and  his  successor.  Professor 
Engelmann  was  a  very  pleasant  examiner,  equally  so  Professor 
Hertwig,  famous  in  the  realm  of  embryology,  I  was  less  fortunate 
in  my  encounter  with  Professor  Virchow,  The  autopsy,  which  was 
part  one  of  the  examen,  went  well.  However,  when  it  came  to  the 
diagnosis  of  a  microscopic  tissue  slide,   our  opinions  differed  , 
My  diagnosis  of  a  normal  liver  was  not  accepted  by  Virchow,  and  , 
since  might  is  right,  I  was  obliged  to  look  again  through  his 
microscope  6  weeks  later  ,  with  a  happier  result,  ^ver:/- thing 
else  went  according  to  plan  and  on  12th  April  1900,  the  day  of 
the  last  part  of  the  examen,  I  was  put  on  Jhe  register  of 
niedical  practitioners  -  the  compulsory  12  aonths'  pre-registration 
hospital  work  had  not  been  introduced  then  , 

I  immediately  started  work  as  ^onpaid  assistant  physician 
at  the  Municipal  Hospital  in  the  Qitschiner  Strasse  -mder  the 
direction  of  Professor  Litten.  This  excellent  clinician  taught  me 
a  great  deal.  After  a  short  time  all  post  nortem  examinations 
were  delegated  to  me,  this  included  the  v/ritin"  of  detailed 
reports  ,  Cne  of  the  hospitals'   assistant  physicians,  Leonor 
Michaelis,  a  pupil  of  Paul  Ehrlich,  later  professor  in  the  U.S.A. 
taught  me  the  technique  of  staining  blood  slides  and  the  diagnosis 


of  the  diseases  of  the  hlood  cells.  During  that  time  I  was  able 
to  write  my  doctorial  thesis,  "  A  case  of  retinal  haemorrhage  in 
miliary  tuberculosis.  "  This  was  accepted  by  the  Dean  of  the  faculty 
and  in  August  1900  I  en:tered  the  "  examen  rigorosum       the  viva 
part  of  the  doctorial  examen.  This  was,  in  spite  of  its  threatening, 
name,  a  much  pleasanter  affair.  Some  time  before, a  rule  had  been 
passed  to  stop  undergraduates  entering  for  this  examen,  to  stop 
the  use  of  the  doctor  title  by  unqualified  students.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  colloquium  rather  than  a  searching  test  of  knowledge  . 
We  were  four  candidates,  one  of  us  was  my  cousin  Max  Wunsch,  itho 
died  of  typhus  fever  in  1915  in  Russia.  There- were  four  exa-iining 
professors,  each  of  whom  questioned  us  for  an  hoTir.  When  the  aged 
Professor  Gerhard  asked  me  to  name  a  topic  in  which  I  was  particular 
interested  I  remembered  my  work  in  the  Friedrichshain  Hospital  on  ^ 
jaundice  and  rashly  said:  "  Diseases  of  the  liver       Some  of  ':iis 
questions  made  me  realise  very  soon  that  I  had  vastly  underrated 
the  extent  of  that  subject.  He  then  continued  talking  on  some  of 
the  less  common  liver  ailments.  All  this  time  wine  was  drunk  and 
sandwiches  were  handed  round.  In  the  end  all  of  us  passed  "  cum 
laude       v;ith  merit,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the  solemn  conferring 
of  degrees  took  place  in  the  aula,  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
University  .  The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  latin  by  the  Dean, 
Professor  vohi  Bergmann  .  «[y" opponents"  v;ere  my  friends  Ele^^ft^fr  , 
^-y^einer,  and  als(^ichaiiW— ffi  f^-^o  UttfortUIiätely  was  to  die* 
^.prematurely  in  his  early  mlddlt  'ä^'^.'^ 

I  can  still  hear  the  raspinr-;  voice  of  the  old  "  excellency  " 
the  dean  calling  out:  AdversalrLis  devictis  ascende  ad  cathedram 
ma.iorem,  nuae  est  doctorum  (  after  the  defeat  of  -our  oüponeits 
ascend  the  high  rostrum,  the  place  reserved  for  doctors  )  . 
that  high  rostrum  I  took  the  ancient  Hippocratic  oath  . 

In  October  1900  I  intended  spendin.^^  6  months  as  ship:^ 
surgeon  with  the  Hamburg  -  America  Line, since  I  had  connections 
to  the  :;oEipany  through  an  acauaintance .  Mo-jever,  events  ':urr.ei 
out  differently  .  After  my  "  pnysicum        the  first  professional 
nedical  examination  in  1397  I  had  reported  for  military  service, 
i,e,  for  the  first  six  months,  at  the  3rd  regiment  of  guards  in 


Berlin    I  classed  unfit  and  deferred  for  3  years.  When 

^  -tirro  came  for  re-examination  the  medical  officer  passed  me 
fit  for  service,  but  told  me  that  I  was  too  short  in  stature 
for  service  in  a  guards  regiment.  He  advised  me  to  train  in 
Brandenburg,  but  I  opted  for  Munich  a^d  was  accepted  for  service 
in  the  1st  Bavarian  infantry  regiment  "-Koenig  "  , 

> 

At  the  end  of  September  I  started  off  for  Munich,  in  the 

a^^epteTfo^  sm  artillery  regiment  in  Munich,  but  had 

a  few  days  previously  broken  his  arm  in  a  riding  accident  .  The 
medical  officer  in  Munich  wished  to  ascertain  whether  he  would 
te  fit  for  duty  after  a  few  weeks'  treatment  in  hospital  .  However, 
he  was  sent  home  immediately  when  the  nature  of  the  injury  had.  been 
recognised,  I  still  remember  my  last  day  of  freedom  which  I  spent 
in  Nymphenburg,  The  park  surrounding  the  palace  showed  the  autumn 
colours  at  their  best  on  that  warm  sunny  day  and  induced  in  me  a 
feeling  of  unreality  akin  to  magic  . 

On  1st  October  I  reported  for  duty  at  the  barracks  and  was 
assigned  to  the  11th  Company  of  the  regiment  (  Oaptain  Kaim  ). 
I  had  to  live  in  barracks  for  the  first  6  weeks  and,  after  that, 
found  lodgings  near  by  ,  Having  always  been  a  good  gymnast  I  did 
not  find  the  training  very  hard.  Each  company  had  a  contingent  of 
twelve  "  3injaehrigen  ",  recruits  who, by  educational  qualification, 
were  exempted  from  serving  the  second  year  of  national  service  . 
One  sergeant  was  detailed  to  train  us  twelve.  I  had  hit  it  off 
quite  well.  The  officers  and  n.c.o.'s  vfere  not  too  strict  \i±th  us 
and  I  enjoyed  special  privileges  as  the  only  medical  doctor  who 
served  in  the  unit.  On  a  bitterly  cold  winter  moriin^r  during:  rifle 
drill  in  tho  open  air  the  sergeant  would  some  times  ask  -rue  to  call 
at  his  quarters  -.o  attend  his  children  who  were  nnwell,  n.nd  added 
that  there  was  no  need  for  me  to  return  .  This  meant  a  visit  to 
thB  married  sergeants'  quarters,  a  thorousn  ezamination  fie 
offspring,  followed  by  a  orolonged  session  ir.  t/.^  mess  where  we 
drank  our  "  elevenses  "  . 

The  win-er  of  19CÖ  -  1901  was  very  severe  and  we  suffered 
greatly  from  the  frosty  weather  when  we  were  on  gurd  duty  in  the 


city    we  slept  on  wooden  planks  ±.i  badly  heated  rooms  and  were 
woken  up  every  4  hours  for  a  2  hours'  stint  of  guard  duty  in  the 
open  air.  On  one  of  those  icy  cold  hights  I  was  put  on  guard  duty 
outside  the  palace  of  Prince  Leopold-  in  Schwabing  and  was  handed 
a  glass  of  hot  grog  (  tea  and  rum  )  by  one  of  the  flunkeys. 
Equally  unpleasant  were  our  weekly  outings  to  the  rifle  range  in 
ITeu-Preimann;  this  involved  a  march  of  nearly  2  hours  .  We  had 
3  shots  at  the  target  and  then  marched  back  again.  The  inarch  through 
the  whole  of  :4unich  with  a  heavy  pack  was  certainly  no  picnic  . 

One  night  we  "  one  year  recruits  "  were  ordered  to  guard 
the  rifle  range  and  were  issued  with  live  ammunition  to  guard 
the  powder  magazine.  The  district  was  one  of  bad  repute,  teeming 
with  riff  raff.  We  started  the  evening  by  drinkin.^  with  the 
sergeant  in  the  canteen.  When  the  spirits  were  sufficiently  high 
we  drew  lots  for  the  watches.  One  comrade  of  slight  build  and  of 
somewhat  timid  disposition  drew  the  guarding  Of  the  magazine  . 
An  hour  later  a  shot  was  heard  in  the  night.  The  alarm  was  raised 
and  we  all  lined  up.  A  patrol  was  sent  to  the  magazine.  Our  guard 
exclaimed  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  that  he  had  suddenly  seen 
a  man  close  to  the  magazine.  After  challenging  him  three  times, 
according  to  regulations,  the  man  had  not  moved  and  he  had  then 
fired  at  him.  We  searched  the  area  by  the  li.'-ht  of  lanterns  and 
when  we  came  to  the  pump  we  found  the  embedded  cartridge,  the  -uard 
had  aimed  well,  ie  had  a  good  laugh,  but  the  sergeant  infor-ned  us 
that  that  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  story  .  ""efore  leaving 
for  our  barracks  we  had  to  return  all  live  ammunition  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  rifle  range.  One  cartridge,  not  accounted 
for,  would  lead  to  an  enquiry  and  detention.  The  ^^lucky  chasseur 
had  to  march  back  to  Ilunich  durin-  the  ni;-ht  to  obtain  a  re  placemen 
cartridge  from/,  z.ie  stores  and  march  a  cecond  time,  to  return  it 
to  the  officar  in  charge  of  the  rifl-3  range.  That,  aö  last,  settled 
the  affair.  On  another  night  we  had  to  s^ard  the  prison  and  -rere 
again  issued  witn  live  ammunition  by  r.he  sergeant  v/ith  the  comment: 
To  hell  -Jith  anyone  v/ho  uses  it  . 

We  volunteered  for  duty  at  Christmas,  to  .^ive  the  soldiers 
who  served  2  years  a  chance  of  home  leave,  and  we  obtained  a  week's 
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leave  in  January,  Proudly  wearing  my  best  uniform  I  boarded  the 
night  train  to  Berlin  with  a  free  3rd  class  warrant  and-r^pent  a 

tt  week  I      II   I  1  I  liii  ilW"  '     iaBJ^¥..MM<8f  Que  of  .  them  .to ^ 


tfumfelif  mn^ i»  vakftt^"^'^'^  elder  daugnter  roni  ^^ae:^m^•  3ae  wouxa  xiite 

..J -..ÄS-ia  too  young  for  me,   wxij  don'  t  ^ou  ask^ 
►e  wife,  then  17  years  old,  declared:  I  will 

irtfiiiinfii  »r>i  formed,  aodier  boyfriend,  .Lurking  somewhere  in  the  kitchen  . 

When  it  came  to  the  time  of  carnfval  the  winter  in  Munich 
became  quite  pleasant.  We  frequently  attended  masked  balls  and 
dances  -  in  mufti  -  but  %^^9m  to®  afey  t  a -acquire.  ^*..«iafl#P#fend 

In  the  spring  of  1901  wew  were  preparing-  for  a  great 
military  parade  on  the  occasion  of  the  80th  birthday  of  the  Prince 
Regent  Luitpold.  The  Kaiser  as  well  as  Austria's  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  were  expected  as  guests.  We  drilled  for  raany  weeks  for  the 
march-by,  no  mean  feat  to  keep  54  me.i  aoreast  in  a  dead-strai/^ht 
line,  parading  in  front  of  highly  critical  brass  hats.  That  was  the 
notorious  "  company-front  parade  •'. 

At  the  last  minute  Kaiser  .Villiam  had  to  back  out.  During 
an  attempted  assassination  in  Hstmburg  he  received  a  slight  i,^oial 
injury  and  the  Grownprince  deputised  for  him.  I  clearly  remember 
the  parade  on  the  Stachus,  held  in  front  of  the  aged  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph,  the  still  older  but  quite  sprightly  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria 
and  the  youthful  Crownprince  ,  v/e  acquitted  ourselves  vith  honour, 
were  commended  by  the  Colonel  and'  treated  to  free  beer  by  the  '^aptaii 
The  Company  next  to  ourä,  tne  10th,  famous  in  the  regiment  for 
holdin'5  the  honours  as  best  target  shooters,  had  been  drilled  for 
hours  on  the  nomin-^  oi  the  parade.  As  a  result,  either  throurn 
fatigue  or  bloodymindedness  of  the  men,  their  laarch-by  -^as  a 
complete  flop,  and  their  Captain,   3tefanelli  -  -ciown  as  3teffi  - 
harshly  criticised ,  3Te  reacted  with  a  display  near- raving  madness 
at  the  Company's  rollcall.  Steffi  was  the  prototype  of  the  innate 
Bavarian  rudeness  and  crudity.  He  once  inspected  his  Company  in  the 
barrack  square  when  his  horse  shied  and  threw  him.  This  happened 
behind  the  line  of  sodiers,  and  when  one  curious  recruit  turned  to 


0 
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se©  what  had  happened,  he  shouted,  still  on  the^  ground, 

"  look  straight  ahead,  bloody  stupid  recruit  that  you  are.  If 

I  bite  the  dust  it  will  be  axinounced  at  the  rollcall  . 

My  six  m6nths  with  the  armed  forces  came  to  an  end  on 
51st  March  1901.  I  left  with  the  rank  of  supernumeral  lance  corporal 
with  the  order  to  report  on  ühe  next  day  at  the  3rd  Bavarian 
Regiment  in  Augsburg.  I  travelled  in  my  civilian  dress,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  entered  the  lobby  of  the  elegant  Bahnhof  - 
Hotel  in  Augsburg.  The  porter  looked  down  at  me,  and  even  more  so 
the  reception  manager.  After  a  lon,;ish  wait  I  was  given  a  miserable 
room  on  the  4th  floor  , 

The  next  morning  I  came  down,  proudly  wearing  the  uniform. of 
a  medicsü.  officer  with  ceremonial  sword  and  all.  The  chambermaid 
shrieked  with  surprise  "  an  officer        Then  the  porter  apolofrised 
for  the  poor  room  they  had  given  me  and  the  manager  offered  me  a 
much  better  one  if  I  wanted  to  stay  on.  I  told  him  that  I  had  to 
live  in  at  the  Garrison  Hospital  . 

I  reported  for  duty  to  the  chief  of  the  Hospital,  sur^yeon 
major  Schmitt,  who  was  also  the  regimental  aedical  officer,  a  friendl 
good-natured  man.  He  introduced  me  %o  Captain  von  Kolb,  the  caief 
surgeon  of  the  hospital,  who  was  to  be  my  boss.  He  was  a  "Bavarian 
of  the  true  water,  rude,  never  held  back  vrhat  he  meant  to  say, 
sometimes  even  swore.  After  a  short  time  I  established  a  sood 
relationship  vrith  him  and  he  confided  to  me  that  he  did  not  see 
aye  to  eye  with  the  major.  He  was  afraid  that  he  v;ould  not  obtain 
promotion,  which  meant  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the  Army  and 
start  a  civilian  practice.  However,   -lis  fears  were  unfoiinded,  '"•.e 
did  ,3ain  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major  and  became  during  the 
war  sur^reon  to  a  whole  division  , 

Cur  surgical  activity  was  limited  to  the  treatment  of 
injuries,  fractures  and  tne  smaller  infections.  :  ajor  abdoninal 
surgery  -.*as  carried  ouu  in  Munich,  I  had  to  -.i-O  a  full  day's  *uty, 
be  on  call  the  foilowine  Qight  ana  had  zhe  next  afternoon  off, 
'ihile  on  duty  I  ate  .lospital  food  for  the  price  of  40  Pfennig  per 
day  (  approx.  5  d  pre-war  money  ).The  food  was  good  and  plentiful  , 
I  also  had  to  inspect  and  taste  the  patients'  food  and  had  to 
^^^4-4  x^.,    ^        f.TVtoTesome  -^nd  veil  nrenared  , 


from  tiie  medical  wards,  also  a  "  one  year  national  service  " 
colleaesuu.  On  our  off-duty  nights  we  were  allowed  to  sleep  out 
stnd  I  rented  a  small  room  ,  not  far  from  the  Hospital  , 

I  still  remember  the  lay-out  of  Augsburg,  a  fine  medieval 
city.  In  its  centre  stood  the  Perlach  tower,  dating  back  to  the 
time  of  the  invasion  by  the  Huns,  and  the  aristocratic  ?ugger  House 
with  picture  gallery  and  the  famous  -ancient  fireplace  in  the 

bfiuiqueting  hall  ,  Here  a  Pugger  had  once  burned  the  documents  of 

th 

all  debts  which  the  Bmperor  Oha.^^ea  V      owed  hini  ,  In  spring  the 
river  Lech  was  in  high  water  and  most  impressive  in  its  wild  rush 
through  the  city,  I  often  walked  along  the  embankment  to  the 
"  Ablass  "  -  literally  meaning  the  absolution  ,  Here  was  the  site 
of  a  huge  dam  and  hydro-üxectric  powerstation  , 

At  Whitsun  1901  Augsburg  staged  a  music  festival,  Siegfried 
Wagner  came  over  from  Bayreuth  and  conducted  music  by  his  father, 
by  himself,  and  followed  up  with  a  perfect  rendering  of  Beethoven's 
7th  symphony,   to  ,:^-reat  applause,  V/e  all  agreed  that  he  was  a 
superb  conductor,  but  that  his  own  music  did  not  bear  the  stamp 
of  immortality  •  He  shared  this  fate  with  V^eingartner  and  a  few 
other  conductors  , 

I  was  unable  to  be  present  at  my  parents'   silver  wedding 
on  U&ish:  smis>iA  äSß^  but  obtained  a  week's  leave  in  the  Summer 
and  spent  it  in  ig^xxii.  I  do  not  re.QaJLl  wiie"toer  tlie  "  pantry 
Soldier-sweetheart  "   s^w^^  up  at  the  'dexms^jy^^  One         ,  I  walked 
along  Coepenicker  :3trasse  with  my  father,  when  we  encountered  a 
detachement  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Guards »  Suddenly  the  corporal 
in  charge  gave  the  command:  ^yes  left,  salute  i  I  returned  the 
salute,  somewhat  embarrassed,  since  I  was  not  entitled  to  a  salute. 
^.hf  TBavarian  uniiorni  :iad  been  mistaken  for  that  oi  an  officer  ,  ::y 
father  was  highly  amused  at  txie  incident. 

On  my  return  zo  Augsburg  preparations  for  the  autumn- 
mano^u'/res  stari^ed.  I  became  attached  to  the  1st  "Bataillon  of  the 
regiment,  :.iy  sur.iical  chief's  unit.  He  broke  the  news  that  no 
mount  "jas  available  for  me  and  3U;'j;iested,  that  I  should  borrov/ 

V 

bic.ycle  .  However,  I  told  him  t.iat  I  was  very  fit  after  6  months 
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servic •  with  the  infantry,  smd  that  I  could  walk  aa  well  is  anv 
soldier.  As  a  preparatory  training  we  marched  to  the  Lech  "^ield 
and,  after  a  short  rest,  back  again,  15  km  each  way.  I  fotmd  this 
easy  going,  but  there  were  a  number  of  footsore  stragglers  in 
the  batallion.  The  exercise  on  the  Lech  Field  was  interesting  . 
The  artillery  was  in  position  and  the  guns  hurled  grenades  into 
the  target  village,  which  was  built  of  cardboard.  The  recruits 
had  to  run  across  the  field  through  the  fireline,  which  was 
quite  safe^  but  simulated  the  reality  of  real  war.  On  the  way 
back  we  passed  the  small  town  of  Landsberg  on  Lech  with  its 
fortress  buildings,  in  which  Hitler  many  years  later  served  his 
term  of  impriouiLuient  after  his  abortive  rising  in  1923  . 

One  line  day  the  real  manoeuvres  started  and  we  travelled 
by  rail  to  Lower  Bavaria,  A  battle  between  two  divisions  was 
being  staged,  I  belonged  to  the  "  red  "  division,  the  attacking 
one.  Our  enemy,  the  "  blue  "  division  was  weaker  and  retreated 
all  the  way,  we  followed  on  their  heels.  A  few  skirmishes  took 
place  and  I  ha|(.  to  estaolish  a  field  casualty  clea'/i'lng  station, 
which  was  inspected  by   tue  divisional  surgeon  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. Our  "  casualties  "  appeared,  labelled  with  the  type  of 
injuries  which  they  represented  and  received  their  first  treatment. 

On  the  last  day  of  th^-  manoeuvres  v^e  attacked  in  force 
the  fortress  of  Passau,  where  the  river  Inn  joins  the  Danube  , 
However,  the  defending  blue  division  beat  us  back,  to  their  --^eat 
satisfaction.  Tiiis  last  day  was  interesting,  but  proved  to  be 
very  strnuous.  \'fe  v/ere  thrown  back  and  advanced,  ret^eatedly,  all 
in  a  sweltering  neat,    -he  bi^j  fortress  r^uns  of  Passau  roared  all 
the  tine.  In  the  late  afternoon,  while  the  turmoil  was  at  its 
hkght,  «  horn  si^'nal  was  heard  and  repeated  all  ovsr  the  field  . 
Both  armies  were  halted,   the  -nanoeuvre  v/as  over  a -id  snouts  of 
jubilation  of  the  older  troops.  Their  years  of  service    lad  -^nded  , 
■Je  travelled  bac::        .:.u..:3bur~  by  trai.i.  "  'vad  -narched  322  km 
in  10  days,  witn  4  rest  days  interposed,  and  returned  as  le.qn 
as  a  greyhound  , 

On  the  advice  of  my  chief  I  added  a  6  weeks'  exercise 
at  the  end  of  my  national  service,  to  gain  promotion  as  medical 
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officer  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
I  took  an  exam  in  peaoe  time  military  medicine  and  hygiene  and 
the  same  under  conditions  of  war.  A  few  weeks  later  I  obtained 
my  promotion  . 

On  my  return  to  Berlin  I  had  to  think  seriously  about  setting 
up  in  medical  practice.  My  father  would  have  liked  that  I  stayed 
in  his  neighbourhood  and  help  him,  as  his  state  of  health  was 
none  too  good.  His  practice  was  strenuous,  since  he  did  not  use 
a  cari'iage.  He  slLso  hoped  to  introduce  me  into  his  lucrative 
private  practice.  Unfortunately,  this  wish  did  not  come  true, 
I  was  too  young  and  did  not  live  in  the  western  suburbs  of  Berlin. 
I  rented  2  rooms  at  Neander  ouia^ae    lü,  a  few  minutes  from  my  • 
parental  home,  and  put  up  my  plate.  I  was  immediately  admitted 
to/-  the  treatment  of  members  of  those  friendly  societies,  which 
allowed  a  free  choice  of  doctor,  unfortunately  a  minority  , 
The  largest  fiendly  society  employed  only  a  limited  number  of 
medical  practitioners  and  admission,  by  vote,  took  place  only  to 
fill  vacancies  .  The  powerful  boss  there  was  a  Geheimrat  Koeppel, 
a  friend  of  my  father.  When  an  old  colleague  in  the  lleander  Strasse 
died  I  obtained  the  vacancy  and  my  prospects  rose,  liven  so,  I  did 
not  have  enough  to  do  and  looked  for  a  post  as  assistant  . 

My  uncle  Dr.Ludwig  Swer  was  friendly  with  a  gynaecologist 
Professor  Landau,  who  was  willing  to  employ  me  in  his  clinic  . 
I  went  to  the  clinic  and  was  present  at  operations  and  had  to  do 
nightduty.  This  xias  a  terrible  night.  There  were  a  great  many  women 
in  the  huge  3  floor  building  who  recently  had  had  operations, 
I  felt  that  I  could  not  take  such  a  responsibility.  As  chance 
Vfould  have  it  I,had  on  the  next  day  the  offer  of  a  post  as  unpaid 
assistant  physician  at  Professor  ITe^jiaann's  naediatric  clinic  , 
I  accepted  at  once  and  v7rote  .-ny  decision  to  Prof3ssor  'andau  . 
3o  fate  decreed  that  I  did  not  train  as  gynaecologist,  but  I  have 
kerjt  a  life  long  interest  in  the  treatment  of  gynaecological 
disorders.   10  years  later  I  ;iorlied  for  o  nonths  in  the  ,;yna.ecol  - 
ogical  clinic  and  out-patient  department  of  Professor  ^roese  . 

Professor  Neumann's  policlinic  was  in  my  own  district  , 
in  Blumen  Strasse,  It  was  an  extremely  busy  department  with  an 
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anwiftl  intake  of  about  4000  outpatients,  I  learned  there  the 
painstaking  examination  of  children  and  the  treatment  of  their 
ailments  and  diseases.  Over  and  above  the  ptirely  medical  side 
Professor  Neumann^ taught  me  by  his  example  how  to  enter  into  the 
working  of  a  chil's  mind,  how  to  make  rapport  and,  in  short,  to 
feel  and  to  understand  the  soul  of  a  phild.  He  was  a  friend  to 
all  children  and  particularly  to  the  poor  ones,  ^ach  year  he 
spent  several  thousand  Mark  of  his  own  money  on  the  clinic, 
sinoe  he  did  not  receive  any  grant  from  the  City  of  Berlin  . 
All  his  assistants  and  the  specialist  consultants  at  the  clinic 
worked  in  an  hoiiorary  capacity.  One  of  these  cosultants  was  the 
orthopaedic  surgeon  Dir, Hugo  Maass,  a  cousin  of  my  future  mother  - 
in-law.  My  future  wife  worked  in  his  department,  giving  anaesthetics 
and  carrying  out  orthopaedic  treatments.  Vhen  her  elder  sister  , 
Toni,  once  inqiiired  whether  he  was  satisfied  with  her^  he  replied: 
She  is  shaping  quite  nicely,  but  she  tries  to  order  us  about,  all 
of  us,  'Vhat  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  that  reply  « 

Professor  '.leumann  excelled  not  only  as  em  outstanding 
paediatrician  of  the  widest  range  of  experience^ but  did  also 
scientific  work  and  expected  his  assistants  to  do  likewise, 
utilising  the  large  number  of  children  whom  they  saw  . 

?ter  we  had  seen  frequent  cases  of  j apadiai^^ii.  one  year  he  asked 
Ipie  to  investigate  their  epidemiology  ,  I  found  out  that  there  were 
i  some  districts  in  which  every  house  had  one  or  more  cases  of 
"^jaimdice,  sometimes  every  child  in  a  family  went  down  with  it  . 
^^n^^blished  these  results  in  a  medical  journalT,and  postulated 
that  the  so  called  "  catarrhal  jaundice  ",  which  liad  been  thoug.it 
of  merely  as  a  digestive  disturbance,  was  in  fact -an  infectious  ^ 
c^ie^ase  of  the  gallbladde#^  often  linked  with  influenza  ^. 

ay  vrife  ^>nd  daughter  ';enu  down  v/ith  influenza 
1918,  ;/hile  on  holiday  in  //iaipfen,   jaundice  superseded  after  . 
ip^few  days-^     LoLtJc.^  /^oW^  c/"j 


Jincf  th2  3arninöS  ::'rorü  z:;  sziail  practice  were  iiisv.-f icient 
I  looked  for  a  paid  post  as  j-ssistan"  in  -^e.-ieral  pracr.ice.  ;.n 
opportunity  offered  itself  alaost  iininediately,  .1  collea;rae,  who 
practiced  in  the  V/iener  Strasse  ,  had  suffered  a  serious  accident 
while  on  holidayo  He  had,  in  the  dark,  fallen  3  floors  down  a 
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lift  shaft.  Miraculously  he  had  survived,  but  had  sustained  a  severe 
fracture  of  his  spine.  He  had  already  been  ill  for  a  year  and,  when 
his  locum  gave  notice,  I  stepped  in  his  place  and  ran  the  practice 
for  the  next  18  months,  I  would  like  to  relate  one  event,  which  took 
place  near  the  end  of  that  period,  when.Dr.B,  was  uu£^inning  to  see 
a  few  patients  again.  Old  Mr;6teidel,  the  owner  of  a  well  Inlo-wn 
gtore.^n  the  Leip25iger  Strasse  was  suffering  from  a  carbuncle  and 

due  to  be  cpe^^ated.  Ha  suffered  from  heart  failure  and  was  thought 
to  be  unfit  for  a  general  anaesthetic,  '//e  decided  to  ask  Professor 

^^^yieicife.  the  pioneer  of  local  anaestneoxa  ^^to  consultation.  In 
spite  of  the  large  size  of  the  carbuncle  Schleieh's  local  anaesthesia 

**^wSs'~perfect  and  allow^._a  smooth  operation.  As  we  three  doctors 
entered  his  sickroom  before  the  operation, old  Steidel,  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  joke,  said:  "  Many  hounds  spell  death  to  the  hare  "  ,• 
However,  he  did  re-cover  and  lived  for  a  few  more  years,  'fhile  I 
cstrried  on  with  the  aftercare  I  met  his  beautiful  granddaughter, 
a  girl  of  eighteen  .  I  fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  her,  but  as  a 
young  doctor  without  a  practice  of  his  own  I  did  not  stand  a  chance, 
least  of  all  in  her  strongly  committed  Christian  and  conservative 
family  . 

After  a  lapse  of  about  20  years  a  good  looking  sli,^htly 
obese  lady  consulted  me  in  my  surgery  and  I  immediately  recognised 
my  old  love,  'ile  fialked  of  old  times,  she  had  married  and  haf^3  children. 
I  think  that  she  had  had  a  soft  spot  for  me  too  , 

There  was  an  aftermath  to  Professor  Schleich' s  operation  , 
A  few  weeks  later  one  of  my  father's  patients.  Professor  ^rustav 
Hollaendgr^  director  of  the  Stem  Conservatory  of  "lusic,  also  went 
dovm.  with  a  carbuncle.  !-Iy  father  intended  to  ask  a  sur/^eon  to  do  "he 
necessary  oeration  and  I   ./as  to  givs  the  anaesthetic,  "ovrever,  I 
assured    -iin  that  I  could  carry  out  the  operation  -mder  local 
anaesthesia,  -he  patient  agreed  and  I  follovred  Schleich' s  technique 
of  'i.  slow  and  gentle  operation.  After  some  time  the  Professor  :ecane 
impatient  and  -isked  "  Aren' t  you  csver   .join-;  to  start  ?  "    T  comld 
assure  him  ~hat  he  had  been  operated  -r^nd  the  •■round  o^en  dr-^ssed  , 
^^e  -.fas  :zo3t   ,;ratei^j_L  and  invited  me  on  several  occasions  to  -nusical 
soirfees  and  to  a  dance,  I  met  many  famous  musicians  in  his  "icise, 
also  Ilax  Reinhard,  Professor  Hollaender  was  a  renowned  violinist  and 
founder  of  a  well  known  string  quartet  in  Berlin  , 
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My  father  iutroduced  me  into  our  local  laedical  society,  of  the 
Li^seastadt;  I  became  a  member  for  the  following  50  years,  uiitil 
it  was  dissolved  by  the  Nazis,  I  became  friendly  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the  topics  of  t'::e 
day    I  was  twice  elected  president  and  was  also  put  up  as  delegate 
to  the  medical  parliament  and  duly  elected  (  The  "  Aezte  Tammer  )  . 

Reminiscing  on  the  old  days  at  the  "  Luisenstadt      I  clearly 
Visualise  my  cllea^ues  and  iriends.  There  was  old  Herr  Geheiinrat 
Schwerin,  our  president  for  10  years.  He  was  well  knovm  all  over 
Berlin,  eqiially  so  his  wife  Jeanette,  a  pioneer  and  leader  of  the 
Berlin  Women's  Movement,  I  had  the  honour,  after  the  meetings,  to 
join  him  in  a  game  of  "  scat        and  then  to  see     im  safely  home  . 
He  was  asthmatic  and  was  afraid  to  walk  at  ni:;ht  v/ithout  an  escort  , 
After  his  death  the  society  limited  the  tenure  of  presidency  to 
two  years.  Another  famous  member  of  the  Society  vms  Professor 
Joseph,  known  as  "  Ilasen-Joseph  "  (  Joseph  the  nose  ) ,  As  a  general 
practitioner  he  nad  taught  himself  the  art  and  technique  of  plo.stic 
siirgery  and  particularly  of  nasal  corrections  -  he  vra-s  the  pioneer 
in  Germsiny        he  inproved  the  looks  of  his  fellow  men  -  and  -.romen  . 
He  had  an  international  practice  and  earned  an  enormous  income  . 
?Iis  style  of  life  './as  q.uite  unoatsntatious,   "^e  lived  in  a  sn^-ll 
villa  in  a  vifestern  suburb  of  Berlin.  On  one  occasion  he  invited 
the  members  of  the  Committee  and  their  vrives  to  a  dinner  p-'^rty  , 
I  had  the  feeling];  of  being  guest  at  a  Court  i;nlsi  dinner.  'Jaiters 
in  livery  were  serving  a  fabulous  meal  in  a  dini.ng  room  with 
princely  furnishings.  He  died  prenaturoly,  in  the  prime  of  life  , 
and  I  fjave  the  eulogy  at  his  funeral,  'le  had  al-.-rays  been  pro-jid  of 
his  worli  in  the  war,  zhe  restoration  of  di3fi,:^rod  casualtios,  -».nd 
he  7ras  on  his  tombstone  described  as      captain  surgeon 

Araonj  otrier  aeubers  'vere  the  tuo  chiafs  of  our  Ioc:\l 

hospital      '3e-t!ani'^n  "   ,  Professor  Jorendopf  './as  an  '=5le.^'an^,  M;:hl.7 

cixltured  man,  formerly  assistant  to  Professor  "erhard  at  the  ^haritd 

'-le  had  been  privaxo  ra-^or  to  rrinc^^i  Oscar  of  Prussia.  On  the  -^dvent 

of  the    ^azis  he  lost  .A3,i  hospital  ::ost  ::;ince  !*.i3  -..-ife  7;a3  of 

Jev/ish  extraction.  '2ae  surgical  chi3f ,  ex-  rny    lajor  Profo::sor 

Martens  ''./as  a  rou^^n  diamond.  I  have  never  anywhere  heard  such 

swearing  and  cursing  in  the  operating  theatre,  otrangely  enough, 
doctors  and  nurses  put  up  with  these  outbursts  with  stoical 
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equanimity.  Once  outside  the  theatre  he  vras  friendly  and  consid.  - 
ftrate  with  everyone.  His  surgical  technique  was  faultless,  he  had 
been  assistant  to  Professor  Koenig  at  the  Charite,  but  he  suffered 
from  "  stagefright       even  at  an  appendix  operation. 

Another  famous  member  was  his  B,xcellency  Surgeon  General 
Roohs.  He  had  attended  the  last  two  chiefs  of  the  German  Geueral 
Staff f  Generaia  von  Schliefen  and  voxi  Moltke,   the  latter  a  xiephew 
of  the  famous  Moltke,  He  possessed  an  interesting  fund  of  personal 
memories.  Von  Schliefen  was  probably  the  most  far-seeing  chief  of 
staff »  ever  in  office.  He  foresaw  the  war  sind  had  prepared  strategy 
and  tactics  to  the  minutest  detail,  but  did  not  live  to  direct  the 
German  war  machine;  he  dxea        1913  and  Rochs  reported  that,  in 
his  termxiial  delirium,  he  had  called  out:  Strengthen  the  right 
wing,  foreseeing  the  Battle  of  the  Hame  ,  He  described  von  Moltke, 
the  successor,  as  a  sick  man.  plagued  witn  gallstone  colics. 
Twice  before  1914  he  had  taken  the  waters  in  Carlsbad,  His  painful 
affliction  had  turned  him  into  a  pessimist,  which  eventually 
decided  the  outcome  of  "  the  Mame-catastrophv  "  in  1914  . 
I  was  able  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  on  the  Marne  battle, 
although  I  was  not  present.  In  October  1914  I  had  to  accompany  the 
chief  of  batallion  in  my  capacity  as  captain  surgeon  to  Douai  . 
He  met  there  an  old  comrade  from  his  soldiering  days  in  South- 
west Africa,  the  Kerero  war,  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  '7e  were 
both  invited  to  dine  at  the  officers'  mess  in  a  restaurant  ,  The 
Guards  captain  had  been  in  the  I-Iarne  battle  and  told  us  that  the 
battle  had  already  been  won  (  by  the  Germans  )  ?.nd  the  French 
centre  copletely  broken  up.  Then  came  the  order  to  retreat, 
received  with  a  feeling  of  outrage  and  bitterness.  He  quoted  a 
similar  example  from  the  aistory  of  v/arfare,  Aftei*  the  battle  of 
Ligny  -  •.rita  a  similar  oonxrontation  of  troops  -  llapoleon  -rrote 
to  Paris:"  3  lue  one  r  j.nj.   rneisenau  tried  to  encircle  o^»-  vrings,  but 
I  broke  throuj^h  in  the  centre  and  scattered  them  . 

In  the  iHeaiiuime  zhe  colleague,   vmose  pr-^.ctice  I     ad  loolted 
after,  had  more  or  less  recovered  and  :iad  trained  as  a  specialist. 
At  the  end  of  this  activity  a  new  opportunity  came  iy  way  which 
decided  my  future  life  , 
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An  elderly  oolleague  in  tJae  same  district  had,  after  several 
strokes,  decided  to  retire.  He  of fared  me  his  premises  and 
furniture.  After  consulting  my  father  I  accepted  the  offer 
and  stepped  almost  mirao\ilously  into  a  good  health- insurance  and 
private  practice.  A  specisil  bonus  was  my  confirmation  in  the  post 
of  factory-physicisin  in  the  great  Aniline  factory  in  Treptow 
(  later  a  branch  of  I.G.Farben  ).  I  looked  after  the  staff 
(  workers  and  white  coiiar  employees  )  and  had  to  examine  all 
new  entrants  to  the  workforce,  frequently  also  to  supply  expert 
medical  reports.  Unfortunately,  I  lost  that  good  post  during  the 
world-war  because  my  locum  wsa  overwhelmed  with  work  and  unable 
to  cope  with  the  factory  duties.  After  the  war  I  received  a 
redundancy  payment  , 

^  •jjy.  financial  position  was  now  secure  and  I  entertained  some 

;  high  flying  plans.  I  had  alv/ays  admired  the  good-looking  youthful 
'  Jjotte  Hermsuin  on  the  outings  of  our  ^mnastic  club;  I  had  sou^^ht 
out  her  presence  and  she  did/  not  seem  to  object,  but  no  v;ord 
was  said  v;hich  could  possibly  encourage  me  to  broach  the  snb.iect 
directly,  vmich  I  felt  too  shy  to  do.  At  last  I  opened  m-  heart 
to  her  uncle  Adolf  Kaass,  a  friend  of  mine,  'ie  met  on  a  few 
occasions  and  when  I  learned  that  she  -  and  her  parents  -  'lad 
agreed  to  accept  me  as  a  suitor  I  dressed  for  the  occasion  ^.nd 
formally  proposed.  ;4y^ell  prepared  speech  was  quickly  cut  short 
by  her  "  yes, yes  "  and  sealed  with  a  kiss  .  This  was  not  the  last 
time  either  on  wuioh  I  was  'onaule  to  finish  v^hat  I  was  tr-ing  to 
tell  her.  Je  became  engaged  on  V/ednesday  23th  June  1905.  7e  v/ere 
both  very  happy  and  I  hurried  to  tell  my  parents.  The  next  day 
1 1  brought  my  fiancee  to  Goepenicicer  .Jtrisse.  Ily  father  'risaed 
Lher  hand  and  ny  mother  embraced  her. 

.;e  enjoyed  our  brief  and  lovoly  ^i.ne  of  3-i.-:r.£sem3nt 
'Ay  fiancee,  vrho  vr9rked  as  Jroebel  teacher  in  a  kindergarten, 
clad  ccn-cractod  vhooping  cough  at  -.^ork  md  felt  below  par.  ^oon 
ifter/:  our  an^^a^^ement  her  parent.:   rook  ..T;T  '  oiida-^  "o 

'/"ulpera  (  in  Huitzerland  5  nnd        exchanged  dail  •  lett-^rs 
3efore  her  departure  v/e  had  fo\md  a  beautiful,   roomy  fl^t  at 
15,  iiener  otrasse,  almost  next  door  to  my  surgery  . 
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u»-ma«3?lag©  tooic  place  on  27th  September  1905  in  the  rooms  of 
the  "  Gesellsohaft  dor  ireunde  "  (  the  association  of  friends  -  but 
not  the  Quakers  ).  It  was  a  huge  wedding  party,  the  number  of 
relations  on  my  fiancee's  side  of  the  family  was  almost  uncountable. 
Rabbi  Dr, Warschauer  married  ua  following  our  legal  marriage  at  the 
itegistry  omce  tkö  öame  moii.xu...t>.  V/henjthe  Registrat  tentatively 
aaked  whether  the  bride  had  an  occupation  she  answered  proudly:  ^ 
•»  I  am  a  nursjary  teacher       Her  uncle  Adolf  Maass,  our  witness, 
tapped  his  forehead  and  grinned  at  the  Registrar,  He  then  asked  me ; 
"  Will  you  take  the  nursery  teacher  Charlotte  Hermann  to  be  your 
lawful  wife        to  whicii  I  proudly  assented  , 

Our  honeymoon  extended  over  b  weeks.  We  first  went  to 
Heidelberg  and  from  there  to  Switzerland,  After  a  stay  in  Luzem 
we  proceeaöd  to  Lu^aiio-Paradiso,  where  we  spent  happy  days.  Our 
next  stop  was  Bellagio^  fin  Lake  Oomo,  We  stayed  at  the  Grand  Hotel  , 
the  scenery  was  unbelievably  beautiful.  We  then  went  to  Rome  by  way 
of  Milan  and  Genoa,  I  was  fascinated  by  the  forum  Romanum  and  old 
memories  from  my  schooldays  surfaced  again  when  I  explored  the 
original.  After  a  week  in  Rome  we  proceeded  to  ITaples  and  witnessed 
there  one  of  nature's  most  spectacular  displays.  We  were  standing 
on  I'lt.Posilippo,  overlooking;  the  Gulf  of  Maples,  when  a  mighty 
column  of  fire  and  smoj^ke  erupted  to  an  immense  h"ight  from  the 
crater  of  Vesuvio,  Simultaneously,  all  church  bells  in  ilaples  were 
rung,  asking  the  people  to  pray  .  Fortunately,  no  lava  erupted  , 
Vfe  spent  another  week  in  Rome  -  in  a  better  hotel  -  on  our  way  back, 
visited  the  ancient  venerable  churches  of  the  city,  drove  on  the 
Via  Appia  and  saw  the  magnificent  collections  of  the  Vatican  , 
In  ?lor'5nc3  v:e  found  the  Pitti  O-allery  so  overcrowded  v^ith  vrorks 
of  art  "::iat  some  of  the  finast  masterpieces  were  "lung  close  -^o  the 
ceiling         could  hardl/  be  appreciated.  Prom  ?lorence  we  'cr^-nched 
off  to  Tenice,  Ily  wife  had  been  there  before  and  shovred  ~ie  round  . 
V/e  explored  the  canals  in      gondola  and  crossed  ov^r  to  the  Lido  . 
Cur  .journey  home  took  us  nuickly  to  Verona,  Iiinsbr^clc,  ind  "-.mich 
•:o  lerlin,  :!y  dear  niother- in-law  liad  supervised  the  furnishing  of 
our  new  .lome  and  had  made  it  very  comfortable.  '7e  spent  happy  -ears 
there.  Soon  we  started  an  extensive  social  life  with  the  families 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  with  the 
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IiedöHDfi^nns,  also  with  th©  large  family  of  my  wife  .  Our  daughter 
Lilly  was  bom  in  July  1906,  our  son  Fritz  in  May  1908  and  our 
son  Woiov^ig       October  1911  . 

My  practice  grew  fast  and  I  Has  fully  occupied.  After  a 
few  years  I  was  appointed  referee  to  the  "  Victoria  "  Life  Assurance 
Company.  Ooir  life  was  happy  and  carefree,  we  spent  enjoyable  annual 
holidays  in  Heringsdorf  (  Baltic  coast  ) ,  Oberstdorf  in  Bavaria, 
Reichenhall,  and  later  at  the  North  Sea  on  the  isles  of  ITordemey 
and  Westerlaj-id.  We  loved  Heringsdorf  above  all.  In  later  years 
I  undertüüi^  from  there  trips  by  sea  to  Copen..j.t-,en  and  the  islands 
of  Ruegen  and  Bornholm  . 

I  Suffered  a  heavy  blow  Iwrith  the  death  of  my  father  in 
1910,  He  had  siiffored  from  heart  disease  for  some  years  and 
suooumbed  to  a  heart  attack.  He  had  followed  his  arduous  profession 
for  50  years  and  had  worked  to  the  last  ounce  of  his  strength. 
He  had  always  refused  to  move  into  the  Western  suburbs  where  many 
of  his  patients  had  guua   uo  live.  By  moving  he  could  have  eased 
the  burden  of  his  work  and  also  enlarged  the  practice.  However, 
he  preferred  to  stay,  faithful  to  his  old  original  district  , 
Berlin  öouth-jüast  , 

He  had,  as  it  was  the  custom,  received  the  -^itle  of 
Sanitaetsrat  (  i,e,  counsellor  in  medical  matters  )  after  completion 
of  25  years'  practice.  However,  after  40  years  of  work  the  next 
step  in  the  hierarchy,  the  title  "  aeheimrat  "  (   secret  counsellor  ) 
did  not  materialise,  although  some  of  his  "ounger  colleagues  ".lad 
received  it,  I  pluclced  up  courage  and  asked  for  an  interview  ■■r±th 
the  department  which  dealt  with  these  matters,  ?he  official  in 
charge  seemed  surprised  at  my  interference.  I  told  liim  frank:!/  that 
I  had  Goiüe  to  the  cjonciusion  that  someone  nust  have  blacken3d  "-^.is 
character  .  Otherv/ise  the  official  attitude  v/ould  seem  incomprehen- 
sible in  denying  an  honour  to  a  veteran  of  3  wars  v/ho  had  been 
decorated  and  had  receivad  military  promotion,  -.mile  it  had  c^en 
accorded  to  nis  j-oniors  ,  The  official  became  more  friendly  -^.nd 
promised  to  investigate  zhe  matter.  After  a  few  months  the  title  of 
"  Geheimrat      was  conferred  on  my  father,  I  never  told  him  of  my 
part  in  the  affair  . 
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In  the  sa-ne  year  two  of  his  younger  brothers  also  died 


Tieot) 


old  anl  Ludwig,  botn  doctors 


.  n 


attended  t' e  latter  one 


until  his  transfer  to  a  sa^iatori\iir..  His  v^idov.-  presented  us  vfith 


tickets  fo 


r  the  1912  Bayreuth  festival,  'rfe  heard  the  "  MaStersingers 


and  Parsifal  in  masterly  production 


In  the  sa^ie  year  I  had  to  take  part  in  a  3  weeks  army 
manoeuvre  to  qualify  for  promotion.  I  had  in  1908  obtained  the 
rank  of  Surgeon  Lieutenant,  and  in  this  exercise  I  had  to  prove 
my  fitness  to  become  Surgeon  Captain  (  Stabsarzt  ) ,  My  orders  were  to 
Report  at  the  10th  Bavarian  Infantry  Regiment  in  Ingolstadt,  The 
manoeuvres  took  place        the  "  Bayrischer  Wald  "-  the  Bavarian 
Forest  -  close  to  the  Bohemisai  frontier.  I  was  mounted  on  this 
occasion  and  worked  as  the  independent  medical  officer  of  the  . 
Bata/lion,  Hy  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Captain  Surgeon  was 
confirmed  a  few  months  later.  This  stood  me  in  good  stead  in  the 
coming  war,  also  in  the  question  of  army  pay.  After  the  war  I 
received  the  honorary  rank  of  Surgeon  Major  (  Oberstabsarzt  )  . 

In  the  midst  of  oui-  uj.i irouuied  happy  family  life  came, 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August  1914  . 
I  have  related  my  life  in  the  years  1914  -  1918  in  great  detail 
in  my  war  diary  and  need  not  here  dwell  on  that  period.  I  will 
only  mention  that  we  moved  our  home  during  the  war  to  Bayerischer 
Platz  15-14  in  Schoenebei t>o  We  had  bought  the  house  a  few  years 
earlier  and  one  of  the  flats  had  become  vacant.  I  kept  my  surgery 
premises  in  the  WAener  Strasse,  For  20  years  I  travelled  this 
very  long  distance  4  times  daily,  however,  the  journey  by  tube 
guLmost  from  door  to  door  was  reasonably  comfortable  , 

I  returned  from  the  war  in  November  1918,  tired  and  in 
low  spirits  about  the  unhappy  outcome.  My  practice  had  almost 
VEOiished  and  took  over  a  year  to  recover.  On  the  strength  of 
my  3  years'  work  in  Professor  Neumann's  Policlinic  I  obtained 
permission  to  establish  as  specialist  physician.  General 
paaotitioners  were  not  allowed  to  practice  away  from  their  homes  . 
By  cutting  out  maternity  work,  miscarriages  and  minor  surgery 
my  lot  had  become  much  easier;  nightvisitsj  few  and  far  between, 
were  done  by  a  coli-u^gue  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  received  the 
appropriate  fee.  My  health,  which  had  suffered  through  a  severe 
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...^^^^^.ftQif  nf  ^fluenaa  in  1 91 S",.  improved  slowly.  Yet  there  was  to  be 
no  eAd  of  worries.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  my  retiirn  a  Communist 
rising  took  place.  All  transport  had  -stopped  and  I  had  to  cover 
vast  distances  on  foot.  In  the  Oranien  Strasse  snipers  on  the  roof 
shot  into  the  street.  Fortunately,  Chancellor  -  later  President  - 
Friedrich  Bbert,  with  the  help  of  Hindftnburg,  averted  the  danger 
ojf  a  Communist  take  over,  Friedrich  Bbert»s  work  for  the  newly 
arisen  (Jerman  Republic  was  never  given  enough  recognition  ,  His 
moderate  and  tactful  attitude  in  dealing  with  the  many  political 
problems f which  beset  the  country,  and  in  negot±;lxons  with  the 
former  enemies,  the  Allied  Powers,  gained  him  the  confidence  of 

■ 

parliament  and  the  common  people.  His  premature  death  in  1925 
proved  to  be  a  great  misfortune  for  Germany,  His  epitaph  should 
have  been  that  which  the  Roman  poet  Aennius  dedicated  to  Fabius 
Maximus  Gunctator:  "  Uuu.o  uonio  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem  ,  Non 
Qalm.  ruiuores  ponebat  ante  salutem       freely  translated:  One  man 
alone,  by  his  circumspection,  saved  the  country.  He  put  the  welfare 
of  the  state  before  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  , 

The  second  G-erman  president,  Hindenburg,  v/as  too  old  and 
was  unschooled  in  politics.  He  was  nanipiilated  by  a  small  clique 
of  conservative  politicians.  In  spite  of  honest  attempts  to  stop 
Hitler' s  appointment  as  German  Chancellor  he  failed  and  thus  took 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  r^ermany's  debacle  , 

I  feel  constrained  to  say  that,  after  the  1st  world  war, 
'Germany's  one-time  eii/iemies  bear  a  share  in  the  e-nergence  of  the 
Nazi  oarty  and  its  doctrine  of  revenge  with  which  they  infested 
the  "^rerman  people.  The  Allied  Powers  treated  the  'German  democratic 
republic  and  her  leaases  witn  grim  hostility;  the  harsh  conditions 
of  the   'ersaille  Treaty  could  simplr  not  be  carried   Tut,  even  '-"-ad 
there  been  greater  willingness  .  _'he  blockade  of  "^ermany  after  the 
end  of  the  war  cost  the  lives  of  :-:iany  thousands;  th-^.t  r^.vA  the 
nilitary  occupation  ox  the  Ruhr  district  in  peacetime,  on  trivial 
grounds,  created  the  soil  on  whicn  ITazis  and  warriongers  flourished 
V/hat  I  previously  said  about  3bert's  ipitaph  could  also  be  applied 
to  Glemenceau,  but  carrying  a  different  message,  such  as: 
He,  too,  jowed  the  seed  to  the  second  world  war  , 


Bnough  of  politioal  aaides,  let  me  continue  with  the  story  of 
my  life.  Total  inflation  ensued  in  the  post-war  years  and 
annihilated  the  Gäimcu.  middle  classes,  who  lost  all  thei* 
investmeni-a,  ^e,  too,  were  hit  hard  \>f  it.  The  rents  which  we 
receive*  from  our  tenants  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  a  8  roomed 
flat  had  the  purchasing  power  of  one  loaf  of  bread  and  my  monthly 
payments  from  the  Health  Insurance  Authorities  were  already 
worthless  on  arrival.  In  this  desperate  situation  my  wife 
sacrificed  herself  for  the  family.  She  got  up  at  5.30  every 
öoming  and  went  to  her  father's  printing  works,  where  she  super  - 
«4«jad^the  printing  of  banknotes.  She  was  paid  daily  and  was  able 
ta^  purchase  our  daily  Jo od  . 

The  cu3?rency  became  at  last  stabilised  in  1924  and  we 
gradually  recovered  once  more.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to 
send  my  son  Fritz  back  to  school.  He  had  during  the  worst  stage 
of  inflation  taken  a  position  with  a  fira  of  bankers,  which  my 
daughter  had  atlso  done  . 

In  1923  we  h^a  an  opportunity  to  visit  Vienna.  The  annual 
congress  of  the  Association  of  Physicians  was  traditionally  held 
in  Wissbaden,  but  the  Committee  wanted  a  change  of  venue,  because 
Wiesbaden  was  still  occupied  by  Allied  soldiers.  The  city  of 
Vienna  sent  an  invitation  which  was  gladly  accepted.  We  attended 
the  medical  sessions  and  the  social  functions  of  the  congress, 
the  ladies  were  guests  of  the  Iddies'  committee  .  We  enjoyed 
hospitality  in  a  psychiatric  clinic,  even  though  some  of  the 
windows  v/ere  barred  and  we  were,  at  times,  vratched  by  some  strange 
folk  behind  bars  , 

The  venue/of  the  congress  was  the  large  banqueting  hall 
of  the  Hofburg,  the  former  Imperial  Palace,  I  listened  to 
fascinating  lectures  b./  the  renovmed  Viennese  physiologist  Durig 
and  the  equally  famous  clinician  Volhard,  Professor  in  Halle  . 
The  latter  had  a  scientific  controversy  with  Professor  Lichtwitz, 
both  nen  arguing  their  case  v^ith  a  great  display  of  vocal  pov^er 
and  wit,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  congress  .  '7e  went  on  a  guided 
tour  of  Vienna,  which  included  Schoenbrunn  and  G-rinzig,  where  we 
were  entertained  with  Vlenneses  songs  and  excellent  wine  . 
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We  attended  a  reception  in  the  üathaus  -  the  townhall  -  ,  where 
Vienna's  Lord  Mayor,  Herr  Lueger,  welcomed  us  and  the  Soubrette 
Hansi  Niese,  the  darling  of  Vienna,  sang.  At  the  weekend  we  took 
part  in  an  excursion  to  the  Semmering,  the  hotel  proprietors  had 
made  US  a  specially  low  price,  the  same  for  all  rooms  .  The  reception 
desk  at  the  big  Fainhans  Hotel  was  crowded  and,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  W  wife,  I  was  pushed  back  again  and  again  since  I  could  not 
elbow  my  way  throu^n  a  pha^iü  of  Berlin  doctors*  wives  .  After 
a  while  it  became  apparent  that  the  cheapest  rooms  had  been 
euLlooated  first,  and  when  our  turn  came  we  settled  into  an  elegant 
apartment  with  bath  and  a  balcony  overlooking  the  mountains  . 

I  still  remember  the  artistic  events.  We  saw  a  Viennese, 
comedy  in  the  Burgtheater  and  heard  Richard  Strauss  conduct  his 
opera  Ariadne  auf  !Iaxoa,  We  applauded  as  he  ascended  his  podium; 
Strauss  turned  and  seemed  sui'prised,  since  this  was  not  the  custom 
in  Vienna,  When  he  saw  us  he  waved  and  smiled.  The  performance 
was  memorable  ih  every  way,  the  high  standard  displayed  by  singers 
and  orchestra  made  a  deep  impression  on  ne,  A  ballet  performance 
in  the  RedoutensaaJ.  of  the  Viennese  Hofburg  delightfully  rounded 
off  the  week's  entertainments  ,  A  few  years  later  the  same  medical 
society  arranged  a  refresher  course  in  cardiology  at  Bad  Nauheim 
for  which  my  son  and  I  enrolled  , 

In  1925  my  wife  suffered  a  very  severe  attack  of 
appendicitis.  The  first  bout  came  while  vre  were  on  an  Easter 
holiday  in  Copenhagen,  it  settled  within  a  few  days.  A  severe 
relapse  followed  in  the  Summer,  when  I  asked  Professor  Kausch 
into  consultation,  3he  was  taken  into  the  Schoeneberg  Augusta 
Victoria  Hospital  and  jpjrated.  It  took  3  months  for  various 
abscesses  to  heal  before  her  discharge  home,j  In  the  Spring  we 
travelled  to  Cannes,  where  she  made  a  :;ood  convalescence  , 
My  daughter  married  in  1928  and  in^ 1 930  we  celebrated  our  Silver 
Wedding  in  a  large  family  circle,  followed  ]yj  a  4  v/eeks'   tour  of 
Italy,  My  son  ./oifgang,  then  a  student  at  Grenoble  University 
and  my  -aife's  cousin  Grete  Kallmann  joined  us.  We  travelled  to 
Rftfne,  where  we  renewed  old  memories,  and  then  to  Sorrento,  where 
we  stayed  at  the  one  time  Monastery  of  Cocumella,  and  visited 
Amalfi  and  the  isle  of  Capri,  booking  back  with  hindsight,  that 
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As  tiine  wont  on  my  activities  had  become  more  diverge.  The 
managing  committee  of  the  "  Aerate  Kammer       the  elected  assembly 
of  deputies  within  the  medical  profession,  had  appointed  me  into 
one  of  tüBir  subcommittees*  It  had  been  set  up  to  scrutinise 

contracts  and  agreements  between  doctors  and  Private  Health 
Insurance  Societies;  contracts  with  the  official  Health  Insurance 
Scheme,  however,  were  handled  by  our  trade  union,  the  so-called 
ühion  of  Leipzig,  I  became  secretary  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
300  Mark,  my  duty  was  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions 
and,  jointly  with  the  chairman  Dr. Max  Cohn,  to  prepare  the  minutes 
of  the  meetin^Ä,  Vfe  also  had  to  act  on  behalf  of  doctors'  widows 

■ 

who  wanted  to  sell  the  professional,  premises  with  furniture  and 
equipment.  The  aale  of  medical  practices  was,  according  to  & 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  illegal,  and  we  had  to  help  them 
indirectly  , 

I  recall  one  particular  case  which  had  all  the  feat\ires 
of  a  thriller.  One  day  a  veiled  lady  in  deep  mourning  appeared 
before  the  Committee.  She  told  us  that  her  husband  had  been 
drowned  a  few  days  previously  while  bathing  in  the  Grunewald  Lake, 
She  wished  to  sell  the  premises,  furniture  and  instruments  to  a 
prospective  successor.  We  had  seen  a  report  of  the  accident  in 
the  papers.  The  doctor's  car,  which  contained  his  clothes,  had 
been  parked  by  the  lakeside  ,  I  asked  immediately  whether  the 
body  had  been  recovered  since  otherwise  it  was  not  possible  to 
dispose  of  his  estate.  She  told  us  that  according  to  police 
information  the  Grunewald  Lake  often  retained  the  bodies  of 
drowned  bathers  because  of  its  extensive  vegetation  at  the 
bottom.  I  suggested  adjourning  the  aatter  for  i  week  ,  By  that 
time  the  body  had  still  not  be  recovered  and  we  dealt  with  the 
case.  The  succeeding  doctor  paid  an  equitable  price  for  premises 
etc,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  v/idow. 

Many  years  later, when  the  ITazis  were  already  in  power, 
the  Police  put  advertisements  into  all  Berlin  newspapers,  asking 
for  information  about  the  allegedly  deceased  Dr.?,  One  of  his 
former  patients  had  run  into  him  in  a  street  in  Capetown  and  had 
recognised  iiim  immediately.  The  doctor  declared  that  it  must  be 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity;  however,  there  was  no  mistake. 
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Investigations  proved  that  the  doctor,  imder  pressure  from  his 
creditors  and  aided  by  his  wife,  had  enacted  that  comedy  . 
I  felt  under  no  obligation  to  help., the  Nazi  Police  In  their 
Investigations,  besides  by  that  time  I  was  no  longer  a  deputy 
In  the  medical  assembly  . 

Re-oi'ganlsatlon  of  the  Health  Service  led  to  the  establish 
msnt  of  sua  all-embracing  organisation  for  Greater  Berlin,  with 
saboommlttees  for  each  district  with  the  task  of  soutlnislng 
and  auditing  all  doctors*  Health  Insurance  Accounts  on  a 
payment  for  Item  of  service  basis,  I  was  elected  to  serve  in 
my  district.  We  met  fortnightly  and  went  throiigh  a  great  deal 

* 

of  work,  but  our  labours  were  well  remunerated. 

Nazi  agitation  in  the  medical  profession  had  fallen  on 
fertile  ground.  After  the  elections  to  our  assembly  in  1950 
out  of  a  total  of  120  deputies  a  Nazi  contingent  of  24  members 
suddenly  emerged «  At  the  preferential  voting  my  colleague 
Vollmann  and  I  had  headed  the  poll.  I  was  again  appointed  a 
member  of  two  subcommittees,  one  scrutinised  all  contractural 
agreements,  the  other  prepared  tue  Dudget.  This  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  managing  committee,  to  be  finally  passed  by 
the  plenary  meeting. 

I  had,  without  success,  tried  to  induce  Nazi  lueüiDers  to 
join  our  commission,  enlisting  the  help  of  Professor  Reyher, 
himself  a  psurty  member  with  whom  I  was  friendly.  They  refused 

to  take  part  in  Committee  work  and  put  their  views  only  to  the 
plenary  assembly.  In  the  end  they  only  had  minor  objections  and 
passed  the  budget  , 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  mention  the  various 
presidents  of  the  "  Aezte  Kammer  "  over  the  course  of  years 
'■Jhen  I  first  joined  as  an  elfcted  member  G-eheimrat  Stoeter  was 
presldenj^.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  regard  bv  the  profession, 
he  seemed  to  be  a  born  president,  always  keeping  a  good  relation 
ship  with  the  various  parties.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  member  of  our  local  medical  society  Professor  Rudolf  Lenhoff 
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He  was  outstanding  both  as  a  clinician  and  as  lecturer  of  social 
medicine.  He  had  for  many  years  v/orked  as  a  top  civil  servant  v^ith 
the  rank  of  "  Ober-Regierungsrat  "  £n  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Office,  one  of  the  few  Jewish  Medical  Off icers  to  attain  the  rank 
of  It. -Colonel  during  the  wax.  He  was  repeatedly  elected  chairman 
of  our  local  medical  society,  the  tenure  of  office  being  limited 
to  2  years  at  one  stretch.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  managemen 
I  frequently  worked  in  collaboration  with  him,  We  became  friends 
and  I  mourned  his  untimely  death  from  laryngeal  cancer,  though 
diagnosed  early  and  treated  surgically.  His  successor. was  Dr.Beckman] 
an  ear-  nose  and  throat  surgeon,  who  came  from  the  conservative 
ranks.  He  had  a  hard  time  coping  with  the  Socialist  opposition  and 
even  more  so  with  the  Nazis,  vrhom  he  strongly  opposed 


Wken  Hitler  came  to  pQwei;^n  ig^g         Jewish  doctors  were 


%«pöired  from  the  Aerzte  Kammer,  the  medical  parliament,  and  from 
the  administration  of  Health  Insurance  bodies.  At  th'5  same  time 
I  resigne  ^rom  the  Berlin  Medical  Society.  My  final  appearance  w-^s 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  commemoration  of  the  birth  of 
3rnst  von  ler^^mann,   tno  famous  surgeon.  Professor  ^ier  gave  a  very 
fine  memorial  address,  not  without  some  barbed  references  which 
the  Nazis  could  not  have  relished,  his  great  devotion  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty  .  The  Bergmann  family  occupied  the  frontrow, 
and  './hen  a  conxingent  of  Army  surgeons  greeted  the  son  v;ith  the 
hateful  "  I'eil  Hitler  "  salute,  he  acknov/ledged  it  .just  v;ith  a 
slight  nod,  I  felt  -hat  he  must  have  shared  my  sentiments. 

During  tne  iif-tijie  of  President  Kindenburg,   that  was  until 
1934,  vre  ex-soldi^r  doctors  were  protected,   jut  t  ie  practico 
dwindled  year  by  year,  o'./inj^  to  stron,-;-  pressure  on  all  civil 
servants  and  "lazi  party  uDmbers,  no-    -o  consult  Jevrish  'loctors  . 
Occasionally  former  patients,  v/ho  were  party  uembc-rs,  •=.sked  to  be 
treated  privately,  jo  that  my  name  should  no"  fi..rare  on  a  ".rleaith  - 
Insurance  jrescj-'iption,  all  of  vmich   re  re  clo.^^»l;.-  checked  . 


^ä,.,had  been  .working  at  tne  Urban  dQ^:Q^iis^^s  wsaa^t-**^©  .vng, 


wnoniTwe  i^equently  playea  bridge,  a  former  ixignuourt  vuage, 
^0  oä^'^  day  to  call  o^i  nim  at  a  giver:  tiine,  as  h  :  had  some  iraporuant 
information  for  me.  On  arrival  I  was  confronted  by  a  man  whom  I 
too^  to  "DO  a  high  ranking'  official  or  army  officer,  the  latter 
tu'-^ 'u  out  to  be  the  case,  as  I  later  learned.  He  was  conversant  , 
With  my  army  career  and  had  obviously  looked  through  my  personal 
file    He  told  me  that  the  V/ar  Office  ha.d  received  authorisation 
from  Hitler  to  employ  5  Jewish  surgeon  captains  of  the'  old  army 
in  each  military  district,  to  inspect  hospitals  and  convalescent 
homes,  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  concerned,  V/e  were  not  to 
wear  uniform  and  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  War  Office, 
The  pay  seemed  faoulous,   1000  Mark  per  month,   plus  chaff eur  driven 
car  while  on  duty,  I  declared  my  willingness  to  l^ßOL  enter  a 
5  -,rears  agreement,  as  requested,  but  heard  no  more  of  it.  My 
bridge  playing  acquaintance  later  told  me  that  a  change  in  the 
War  Office  had  taken  place  with  the  dismissal  of  General  Pritzsch, 
and  the  plan  had  been  dropped.  Thus  I  escaped  the  great  danger  of 
having  my  emigration  stopped  later  on  and  of  having  to  take  part 
in  the  second  vrorld  war  on  Hitler's  side  .  Later p^^ireiite  showed^ 
that  the^fi  was  a  genuine  attempt  to  secure  the,  services  of  Jewish 
^^^^^.,wit.h..m±JJ.t.ajCY  training  for  the  coming  war.  Fortunately, 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Nazi  party  vetoed  the  plan  . 


asked 


>  am  still  siirprised,  lookin{j  back  at  the  period  1933  -1'r'38, 
how  I  managed  to  live  through  it.  There  was  one  continuous  cha,in 
01  degradations,  linked  with  a  seriec  of  financial  worries,  which 
forced  us  to  sell  2  houses  which  we  owned  .  .€«n  1934  mr  son  "Pritz 

taken  ill  in  England  and  had  to  go  to  Davos  (  Switzerland  )  for 
a  lengthy  period;  he  was  nursed  there  by  my  He  was, however  , 

4 

able  to  sit  his  qualifying  medical  examination  with  his  contemp  - 
oraries  at  the  right  time  ,  I  repeatedly  visited  him  in  Davos  and 
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later  in  lingland  too,  I  still  recall  the  pleasant  weekly 
excursions  from  Hamburg  to  London,  run  by  the  Hamburg  -  South 
America  Line.  One  ray, of  sunshine  during  those  worrying  years 
was  our  beautiful  summerhouse  in  Caputh  by  the  river  Havel, 
which  we  rented  from  Easter  to  October  1938.  We  npent  there 
all  our  weekends  and  our  holiday  and  frequently  entertained 
oux  friends  . 

I  was  notified  in  August  1938  that  my  medical  activity 
would  come  to  an  end  in  October,  all  Jewish  doctors  to  have 
their  medical  qualifications  cancelled.  From  that  moment  I 
worked  with  all  my  energies  for  our  emigration  to  England  , 
In  those  days  Cicero's  proud  words  came  to  my  mind:  "  Si  bona 
patria  frui  non  licuerit  at  carebo  mala  " ,  translated  in  its 
meaning,  if  I  am  not  permitted  life  in  a  good  co\m.try  I  -:ill 
at  least  avoid  a  bad  one  . 

In  January  1938  we  moved  into  a  smaller  flat  at 
ITeue  V/interfeld  Str,  25,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  It  -.ras 
a  comfortable  home,  \<re  lunched  ra.jularly  in  the  "  Lette  House  " 
at  -he  nearby  Victoria  Luisen  Platz,  This  was  a  school  of 
domestic  sciences,  vrhere  housewifery  and  coolcin"  was  taurht 
to  ."oung  girls  and  where  a  ijood  lunch  was  served  for  a  nod'st 
sum  of  money.  As  a  precaution  I  alvrays  wore  the  ri'  hon  of  ay 
"  Iron  Cross  "  decoration  in  m7  lapel,  '-^^ut  we  were  never 
nolcs-^ed.  It  took  3  months  of  feverish  activity  to  set  our 
emi:Aration  into  motionj,  It  involved  nusuing  for  hours  wi-^hout 
end,  running  from  one  office  to  another.  At  the  end  of  the  road 
-.-TQ    --ere  drained  of  all  the   lonay  which  -.r^  3 till  liad  left;  it 
went  on  :iaxes,  '*  laavi.i.-;- ohe-couiitry  "  tax  -^.nd  on  a  spocial 
Je-.rs'   lovy.  After  payin-  for  our  -;li  y.t  ticliets  ::e  left  on 
19th  January  1939  for  ^ingland^  each  of  us  with  10  ".ark  -^.s  our 
possession  .  "ur  flight  was  not  ■i/i'^  'out  incident.  The  cit7  of 
Hanover  -/as  the  last  place  i:i  "f 5 rrr.an7 ,  visible  from  tho  air  ^ 
after  that  "he   ivoninfi    list   -urn-^d  ir.to  thick  fog  ind  -^h^-  pile 
v/as  unable  to  cross  the  Dutch  Wiaringen  Hoor.  He  made  r^n 
emergency  landing  on  a  small  aijyfield,  fortunately  nn  Dutch 
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territory,  V/e  were  put  up  at  a  hotel  as  .^^uests  of  the  air  line 
and  made  comfortable,  but  there  was  a  police  guard  and  were  not 
permitted  to  leave  the  premises,  V/e  flew  to  Amsterdam  the  next 
day  and  changed  to  an/English  plane  for  a  fli/^ht  to  Croydon  , 

This  was  the  start  of  our  refugee  life.  Initially  we 
were  granted  a  3  months  stay  in  the  country,  but  that  p-^riod  was 
extended  again  and  again  until  we  obtained  an  unlimited  permit  , 
I  shall  be  grateful  to  the  British  government  unto  my  dying  days 
for  having  accepted  us  and  thus  saved  us  from  certain  destruction 
V/e  went  to  Folkestone  to  live  with  our  son,  .who  was  practicin- 
medicine  there.  The  handsome  house  with  its  fine  garden,  still 
in  use  as  surgery  premises,  recalls  happy  memories.  We  established 
some  social  life,  particularly  with  the  Salinger  family,  -jho  had 
come  froa  Berlin  and  ran  a  large  guest  house  , 

V/ar  broke  out  in  September  1 139  2.nd  fresh  v^orries 
followed^  Local  tribunals  v/ere  set  up  to  probe  the  loyalty  of 
refugeeo,  thanks  to  the  testimony  of  our  ^n^irlish  friends  ^^re  -.re re 
classified  as  "  friendly  Aliens        However,  in  ^:ay  1^40,  vhen  t':e 
TTassis  had  overrun  France  and  vrere  fightin;;  for  the  opposit<3 
Channel  ports,  all  ^aals  refugees  up  to  the  age  of  60  7;ere  Interned 
My  son,  too,  was  interned,  although  several  of  ais  collea/^es  rip.d 
vouched  for  him  and  a  petition  liad  been  got  up,   signed  many 
patients,  askin*^-  for  his  release.  He  vms  initially  taken  to  the 
Isl-'  of  Kan  and  from  there  to  Canada.  He  returned  in  January  1941 
among  the  first  batch  of  released  internees  . 

B  '.ras  ailov/ed  to  stay  on  in  Folkestone  for  a  time, 
I  v^as  62  .rears  old,   out  later  all  aliens  'rere  roouor>t-':d  b-'  -^--le 
oolice  to  iDavo  Folkestone  -./ithin  ^  cLa.ys.  '-.'e  first  .iiov-:!  to  our 
dau^^hter  Lilly  in  London,  -.rhere        ;^zp'^ri;:iced  f-e  firrrt  rr.zzt'^TB 
airraids.  One  evening  ?.  h3av:>'  bonta  fell  '■.laost  opposite  us  , 
demolishin;-  several  "nouses.  Cur  Louse  shook  from  side  to  side 
as  if  tliere  Lsen  .1-1  eartli-ruake ;  f  ortun-^tol."  -re  -■II  -^f;:c^.p'??. 


injur:/,  ^n  L-.^ce-^ber  1940  ..-e  found      :-.len.-a.nt  7  ""ooned  Tl-t  t\ 
?'!apesbur.7  Jourt,  ;:;hoo"C  np  Iiill,  Oriold  .wood  .  :"rs.3iebor, 
Mrs, Salinger ' s  sister  provided  the  furniture,  thus  savin-  the 
expense  of  storage.  Later  on  we  sublet  and  shared  the  incoming 


rent  money.  Since  I  was  witiiowb  work  peermit  I  gladly  accepted 
the  ohance  of  free  tuition  in  English,  The  classes  were  arranged 
by  "  Bloomsbury  House        the  splendid  care  organisation,  set  up 
by  English  Jewry,  We  received  very  good  tuition  from  -^iss  Philipson, 
After  a  while  JBloomsbury  House  introduced  medical  lectures  in 
lflgi.lsh  and  also  a  second  language  clafs,  taken  by  a  first-class 
teacher  • 

Thus  1941  and  1942  went  by;  a  friendly  social  life  with 
fellow  refugees,  tenants  in  Mapesbury  Court,  developed,  ',7e  did  not 
guffer  too  much  from  airraids,  but  oxi  one  occasion  v/e  had  to  -L-^ave 
the  house  hurriedly  in  the  middle  of  the  night  -  a  very  large 
delayed  action  time-bomb  had  been  dropped  close  by  and  would  have 
completely  destroyed  the  house,  rfe  were  taken  by  ambulance  to 
Neasden,  a  northerly  suburb,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  and 
the  following  morning  in  a  school,  where  we  received  food  and 
shelter.  The  following  day  the  bomfe  was  defused  n.nd  we  were  allowed 
to  ret\im  , 

In  the  autumn  of  1942  I  received  at  last  a  vrork  permit, 
I  started  immediately  applying  for  advertised  hospital  posts,  week 
by  week,  -nonth  by  month,  without  success.      was  considered  too  old 
for  these  i^osts,  generally  filled  oj  youn^.;  doctors.  One  day,  much 
to  my  surprise,  I  received  a  request  for  an  int.erview  in  Birnin/^ham, 
I  had  applied  for  the  post  of  school  medical  officer.  The  committee 
was  satisfied  with  my  qualifications,  training  and  past  experience  , 
but  at  the  last  minute  an  Jnglish  lady  doctor,  who  held  the  diploma 
of  Public  Health,  appeared  on  the  scene  r?,nd  ^\iaa  appointed,  I  had 
my  travelling  expenses  refunded  rtnd  did  3ome/.3i{:nt seeing  before 
returning  from  this  interesting  but  fruitless  outing  , 

At  tne  end  of  osptember  I  '\ "  olied  for  •?.n  unpaid  post  in 
-he  Cut-pati'jjiit  .^-partment  of  the  ..oyr.l  Zar-lTose  ?.nd  Tliroat  ^-^'os^^ital 
J- rays  Inn  Head,  London,  I  was  intervievred  jy  a  "  Harley  fjt:.^eet  " 
consulting  surgeon,  vrho  inquired  about  my  :?r3Viou3  experience,  I 
pr-^udl;;  told  him  of  my  -.rork  v;ith  Profe  -sor    etfnhajlrd  ^r^.enkel, 
whom  he  had  knovm,  and  .vas  accepjod  ,  I     .  ' '?nded  twice      weeV  fro:r 
10  40  5  oSclock  in  the  outpatient  dep^.rtment  '^nd  naw  patients  on 
theilr  follow  up  visits.  Later  on  I  was  able  to  do  minor  surf^ical 
proceduresy  3uch>6a3  removal  of  polypi  and  wash-outs  of  the  antrum  • 
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I  >««M*  my  bixs£are  refunded  and  received  free  lunch  in  the  Hospital 
I  woriced  ioacji  3  months  and  tne   .es iLmciial  a.id  rvierericu  .'■liic.* 


ceived  on  leaving  steod  me  in  good  stead  later  on 


At  Clirlstmaa  1  <^.ppi.xed.Xe>Zi  an  asaistantship  in  general 
practice- in  Kuiaxord»  A  pharmacauticaj.  representative  had  recommended 
jne  to  a  general  practitioner  who  was  xilling  to  employ  me.  The 
aalaxv  was  Anall,  4^^200  a  yeaPy  without  board  or  lodging,  I 
accepted  and  the  colleague  came  to  London  to  interview  me.  We  came 
to  an  ag3ce«Bent  and  on  the  following  day  I  travelled  to  Romford, 
a  suburb  on  tiie  periphery  of  Greater  London,  Two  difficulties 
arose  at  once.  The  doctor  ran  a  so  called  dispensing  practice,  he 
dispensed  all  his  prescriptions  himself  and  I  had  never  before 
dispensed  medicinea.  The  second  problem  waa  the  to  me  almost 
unrecognisable  coclmey  accent  of  the  patients.  The  doctor  encouraged 
me  to  carry  on  after  he  had  seen  that  i  examined  the  patients  prop  - 
erly  and  dlsignosed  correctly.  However,  on  the  third  day  he  appeared 
with,  a  long  face,  after  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  War  - 
Oommittee,  which  monitored  pay  and  work  conditions  of  refugee 
doctors,  I  suppose  the  low  pay  was  the  stiunbling  block,  we  were  not 
allowed  to  teidercut  the  rate  of  pay  oi  ^ue^iish  doctors.  He  was 
appeucently  unwilling  to  offer  a  higher  salsoy  to  an  unexperienced 
assistant.  I,  tooy  waa  somewhat  relieved  not  to  have  to  take 
miserable  lodgings  a  long  distance  from  the  surgery,  and  to  cater 
for  myself.  We  agreed  to  diasove  the  contract  without  due  notice 
and  parted  amicably,  I  returned  to  London  and  resumed  my  Hospital 
work.  Right  through  the  winter  I  applied  for  gpaid  hospital  work, 
without  success.  The  majority  of  the  younger  refugee-doctors  in  my 
language  class  had  found  employment,  only  30  out  of  200  were  left, 
and  the  classes  were  reduced  to  twice  weekly 

I  had  come  across  advertisements  in  the  Medical  Journal 

for  hospital  posts  to  be  filled  in  Hull  with  the  proviso,  not  for 

applicanta  over  40  years  old,  which, of  course,  left  me  out.  However, 

at  the  end  of  May  1945  this  stricture  did  not  appear  in  an  advert  - 

iaement,  asking  for  applications  for  the  post  of  medical  officer 

in  the  Beverley  Road  Eospital,  Hull.  I  applied  at  once,  enclosing 

a  reference  from  the  ilax,Nose  &  Throat  Hospital  in  London,  The 
reiRilt  was  a  telegram  with  the  offer  of  employment 


as  locum  tenens  £or  4  weeks,  at  a  salary  of  -  45  - 

one  guinea  a  day  plus  boax-d  and  lodging,  I  accepted 
immediately  and  annoimced  my  arrival  in  Hull  for  2nd  June  . 
Ablast  there  was  paid  work  for  me.  My  wife  had  some  doubts 
whether  I  would  last  out,  and  even  more  so  my  son%  who  told« 
her  that  I  would  most  likely  be  returning  after  3  days^as 
hospital  work  would  be  too  demanding"^  f or  me.  However,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  ft  do  the  work,  and  after  some  initial 
problems  were  overcome,  all  went  w  well. 

My  ciu-tii  XII  Hull,  a  young  friendly  colleague  received 
me  cordially  and  assiired  me  of  his  full  support  and  help  ,  One 
of  the  assistant  physicians  was  a  German  doctor  who  had  taken 
an  English  qualification,  the  other  was  a  very  young  Englishman , 
Both  were  overjoyed  at  my  arrival  since,  for  the  preceding  six 
months,  IJBÜK  they  nad  to  do  hospital  duty  on  alternate  nights. 
Owing  to  my  paediatric  experience  I  was  given  the  children's 
ward  -  with  few  beds  only  -  as  there  was  a  large  Children's 
Hospital  in  the  City  of  Hull.  I  also  had  to  look  after  a  female 
medicaüL  ward  with  30  beds.  Later  on,  the  long  stay  ward  for  the 
chronic  sick  and  t-he  home  for  the  old  and  infirm  were  added  , 
Under  guidance  of  a  specialist  medical  officer  I  also  had  to 
look  after  the  venereal  disease  department,  I  was  thus  fully 
occupied  and  very  happy  ,  to  be  able  to  work  in  such  a  large 
hospital. 

I  very  soon  realised  that  full  commcuid  of  the  medical 
idiom  was  essential,  thinking  of  long-term  employment  in  the 
future.  Within  a  f4w  weeks  I  worked  my  way  through  Wheeler  and 
Jack' 3  textbook  of  medicine  and  acquired  further  competence 
through  writing  medical  records.  The  chief  and  my  fellow 
assistants  helped  me  in  every  way  and  I  shall  always  remember 
them  with  gratitude  ,  During  my  duty  nights  I  frequently  assisted 
the  surgeon,  a  70  year  old  colleague,  at  operations  or  by  giving 
anaesthetics  , 

As  the  first  month  drew  to  its  end  I  was  immediately 
offered  the  post  for  another  month,  -.'hich  I  erladly  accepted  , 
Near  the  end  of  the  second  month  I  hea*d  that  the  post  was  to  be 
advertised.  I  told  my  chief  that  I  would  be  applying.  He  was 
pleased  that  I,  as  a  senior  doctor,  was  applying  for  a  post 
which  carried  only  a  small  salary  , 
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He  immediately  phoned  the  City  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
and  thAn  told  me  that  the  advertisement  of  the  post  had  been 
withdrawn  and  that  I  had  been  appointed,  I  was  now  a  fiaiy 
fledgedx  assistant  medical  officer  with  an  annual  salary  of 
£  25o,  plus  free  board  and  lodging,  I  filled  the  post  for 
5^  years  and  mtslb  happy  in  my  work. 

I  thinK  thai  this  may  be  the  right  place  to  relate 
some  of  the  more  unusual  experiences  of  a  hospital  doctor 
which  impressed  me  and  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
non-medical  layman. 

Case  No.1 

The  paralysed  and  imgrateful  patient  . 

Soon  after  I  had  taken  over  the  ward  for  chronic 
patients  an  incident  J^ppened  which  created  a  stir, 
A  middleaged  woman  was  admitted  with  a  letter  from  her  general 
I)pactitioner,  stating  that  she  had  been  completely  paralysed 
#or  12  years.  She  underwent  the  customary  clinical  examination 
and  investigation,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  obvious  cause, 
nor  were  there  signs  of  hysteria.  I  decided  on  a  course  of 
vigorous  treatment  with  Vitamin  B,  to  rectify  a  potential 
disorder  of  metabolism  of  the  nervous  system.  The  patient 
received  daily  injections  of  Vitamin  B,  and  also  tablets  5 
times  a  day  for  2  weeks.  When  I  entered  the  ward  on  the  Monday 
of  the  3rd  week  I  noticed  an  unusual  restlessness.  The  sister 
greeted  me  excitedly  and  reported  that  the  patient  had  suddenly 
got  up  on  the  previous  day.  She  was  able  to  walk,  had  ask:ed 
for  her  immediate  discharge  and  had  left  the  hospital  .  I  never 
saw  the  patient  again  nor  did  I  receive  any  thanks,  but  mv 
reputation  in  the  Hospital  had  been  established  and  my  position 
consolidated  , 

Case  No. 2 


The  nurse  and  her  appendix,  or  "  la  donna  e  mobile 

I  was  called  one  night  to  see  a  young  nurse  who  had 
suddenly  become  very  ill  and  was  rolling  in  pain.  I  rushed 
to  the  ward.  The  patient  was  running  a  high  temperature,  her 
abdomen  was  hard  as  a  board  and  she  screamed  when  the  region 
of  her  appendix  was  touched,  I  concluded  that  she  was  suffering 
from  aaute  appendicitis  and  req\ilred  immediate  operation.  It 
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happened  to)  be  a  Saturday  and  the  surgeon  was  not  available  . 
I  oontaoted  tbe  chief,  Mho  oame  promptly  with  another  assistant 
and  we  three  decided  unanimously  for  immediate  operation  , 
Her  temperature  was  checked  a^axix  cxad  still  showed  a  high  fever. 
Much  to  our  surprise  a  perfectly  normal  appendix  was  found  at 
operation,  nor  any  trace  of  peritoniJfcis,  This  had  been  a  case 
of  hysteria,  from  which  I  learned  that  a  raised  temperature 
can  be  worked  up  in  hysteria. 

Ve  comforted  ourselves  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  went  over 
the  esse  again.  Suddenly  the  chief  said;  We  should  have  been 
alerted  to  it,  the  patientb  respiration  was  deep  and  heavy,  not 
"t^f»  that  of  a  sprinter  after  a  race.  A  patient  with  peritonitis 

■ 

is  afraid  of  deep  breathing  because  of  pain.  This  had  been  a  well 

acted  hysterical  comedy  and,  shame f\illy,  we  had  been  taken  in 

by  it,  although  the  actress  had  not  mastered  her  part  completely  , 

Case  No. 3 

The  murderer  . 

A  tragedy,  never  before  reported  in  print,  and  fortunately 

a  very  rare  event  . 

On  one  of  my  duty  nights  I  was  called  to  the  psychiatric 

ward.  The  nurse's  voice  on  the  phone  was  shaking  with  enotion 

«hen  she  told  me  that  the  police  had  brought  in  a  murderer  who 

waw  in.  a  state  of  mania.  She  asked  me  not  to  take  any  risks  . 

When  I  aririved  on  the  waiu  une  male  nurse  asked  me  not  to  enter 

the  room,  two  police  officers  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 

keep  the  patient  down.  I  asked  the  nurse  for  a  cigarette  and  a 

syringe  loaded  with  morphia  and  entered.  The  man  was  handcuffed 

and  tied  to  the  bed.  He  raved  and  screamed  that  he  had  done  no 

wrong,  I  approached  iixm  q.uietly  and  told  him  that  I  was  a  doctor 

and  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  me.  He  quietened  down  and 

I  asked  the  police  officer  to  remove  his  handcuffs  and  offered 

him  a  cigarette,  which  he  gratefully  accepted.  I  immediately  gave 

him  an  injection  of  morphia  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  quiet 

and  then  told  us  the  tragedy  of  his  life.  From  early  vears  'r.e  had 

been  suffering  from  epileptic  fits.  The  attacks  were  infrequent 

but  very  s«vere.  He  had  informed  his  Itiancee  of  this,  but  she 

had  insisted  on  marriage.  After  that,  he  had  been  much  improved 
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aild  tli®  attacks  had  been  milder.  On  the  day  before  he  had  had 
some  annoyance  in  his  business  and  had  a  fit  immediately  afte; 

i  returned  home.  He  had  no  recollection  of  any  other  eve 
until  suddenly  police  officers  had  appeared,  hac 
and  brought  him  here, 

I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  tell  him  the  truth,  that  he 
killed  his  wife  and  his  oiiij  son  in  a  post-epileptic  state 
of  psychosis.  To  the  non-medical  reader  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  after  a  seveire  epileptic  fit  a  state  of  semiccAsciousness 
can  supervene  in  which  the  patient  has  hallucinations  and  thinks 
that  he  Is  being  attacked  and  becomes  violent.  These  are  the  most 
dangerous  patients  in  psychiatric  wards.  At  the  end  of  the  post  - 
epileptic  state  there  is  complete  amnesia  of  all  preceding  events. 

The  police  officers  sat  with  him  all  night  and  the  next 
morning  he  was  transferred  to  prison.  There  he  learned  the 
iiorrible  truth  that  he  had  killed  wife  and  child  and  woäld  be 
tried  for  murder.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  for  murder,  but 
declared  insane  and  sent  to  a  prison  for  insane  criminals  . 


Case  No ^4 


The  patient  in  diabetic  coma  , 
This  case  had  a  happier  ending  than  initial  appearances  suggested. 
I  was  called  to  my  ward  one  evening,  A  woman  in  diabetic  coma 
had  just  been  admitted  and  the  nurse, who  phone^the  messa^ 
added,  that  the  patient  seemed  to  ba-  moribtuid.  I  hurried  to  the 
Ward  and  asked  for  Insulin  and  Glucose,  although  the  patient 
appeared  to  be  in  extremis,  her  pulse  barely  palpable,  I  sat  with 
her  all  night,  giving  hourly  injections  of  Insulin  and  Glucose, 
During  that  long  night  my  thoughts  went  back  4o  years  to  .lust  such 
a  night.  My  Uncle  Ludwig  had  asked  me  to  take  on  the  ni^ht  vigil 
of  one  of  his  patients  in  diabetic  coma.  The  consultant  uhvsician 
had  pronounced  the  outcome  as  "  hopeless  "  and  the  relatives  did 
not  wish  any  further  attempts  of  resuscitation,  I  was  racking  my 
brain  for  inspiration  to  save  that  patient,  but  in  vain.  Besides  , 
my  hands  were  tied.  liiven  so  I  felt  deeply  downcast  when  the  patient 
died  ikMM^tM^HM  the  following  morning.  40  years  later,  in 
possession  of  life  saving  Insulin,  I  was  more  fortunate.  Happily, 
th»  patient  recovered  from  her  coma  in  the  morning  and  could  be 

f\\  ncbf^.r/rerl   ^rnm  ^v-'noi  ta.l  nftpr  i    T'^w  f!avH.   With  the  he  In  of 
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Insulin  I         saved  the  motiier  of  a  large  family  from  certain 
^eath  . 

Qaaa  No.5, 

The  headporter  at  the  Central  Station,  a  comedy  , 

This  concerns  the  headporter  at  the  Central  Station  , 
a  well  known  personality  all  over  Hull.  He  calls  out  train  delays 
w4th  his  Stentor  voice  and  is  very  knowledgable  in  all  matters  of 
&rOBB  country  train  connectiona.  However,  in  his  own  home  he  and 
his  big  voice  counted  for  nothing,  his  wife  wore  the  trousers  , 
to  his  chagrin  , 


At  last,  he  had  hatched  out  a  plaui  how  to  escape  from 
time  to  time  irom  hia  domestic  life.  He  suffered  from  a  chronic 
skin  complaint  which  had  been  treated  by  his  doctor  without 
saocess,  Ona  day  he  told  him  that  he  could  not  stand  the  intense 
irritation  of  his  skin  any  longer  and  asked  for  hospital  admission 
He  was  duly  aamitted  aiid  that  was  when  we  becajne  acquainted.  He 
enjoyed  being  in  a  ward  for  convalescent  patients,  attended  by 
pretty  nurses  and  looked  up  to  by  his  fellow  patients.  I  treated 
him  with  baths,  ointments  and  injections,  and  after  2  weeks  he 
was  so  much  improved  that  he  asked  for  his  discharge  . 

After  that  he  reappeared  frequently,  at  intervals  of 
2  to  3  months,  being  mostly  content  with  one  week's  treatment  , 
so  as  not  to  outstay  his  welcome.  After  the  end  of  the  war  demand 
for  hospital  admission  rose  sharply  and  all  our  400  beds  were 
occupied.  When  he  appeared  again  he  was  admitted  to  a  long  stay 
ward  for  senile  patients*  where  the  male  ntirses  expected  him  to 
work  his  passage.  By  chance  I  had  then  in  a  medical  journal  come 
across  a  new  way  of  treating  his  particular  skin  rash.  This  proved 
to  be  successful  and  we  were  able  to  discharge  him,  completely 
cured  . 

He  bore  me  no  grudge  for  the  successful  treatment  which 

had  put  an  end  to  his  escapades  from  home  .  When  my  wife  and  I 

left  Hull  soon  afterwards  he  solemnly  greeted  me  and  thanked  me 

for  his  treatment  and  the  interest  which  IL  had  taken  in  him  . 

In  spite  of  being  in  uniform  he  took  our  cases  and  conducted  us 
to  the  recently  inaugurated  Pullman  train,  where  he  took  his 
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leave  from  us  wiS.ii  a  deep  bow.  We  felt  V.I.P.'s  and  were  V.I.P.'s 
to  the  train  attendant  and  the  waiter  in  the  dining  car,  who 
served  us  luncsh  in  our  compartment  , 

flpiXogue, 

Th»  wards  for  the  chronic  sick  patients  . 

They  are  ax^eo.  lar  away  from  the  hub  and  bustle  of  the 


It 


acute  wax  eis  » 


in  that  part  which  used  to  be  the  workhouse,  a 


very  ancient  institution.  The  inmates  are  invariably  old, decrepit 
people  without  domestic  care.  The  majority  were  septuagenarians, 
in  the  female  ward  a  good  many  octogenarians  and  3  nonagenarians 
(  90-97  )•  From  the  very  beginning  of  my  empioyment  until  I 
left,  5i  yeard  later,  I  was  in  charge  of  these  wards  with  nearly 
150  beds  •  I  had  very  soon  gained  the  confidemce  of  the  old 
people,  I  treated  their  minor  ailments,  colds  etc,  and  cut  their 
corns.  On  one  occasion.  I  extracted  a  tooth,  under  local  anaestfesia, 
from  cui  v^^a.  lady,  to  her  full  satisfaction.  After  that,  I  was  also 
"  dentist  "  and  eased  the  workload  of  the  dental  colleague  who 
oame  once  a  week,  exercising  his  bloody  craft  in  the  operating 
theatre  with  my  help  as  anaesthetist  , 

I  have  happy  memories  of  mai^  pleasant  hours,  spent  in 
these  wards.  There  were  regular  birthday  parties  in  the  ward  with 
lashings  of  cake  and  frequently  a  speech  by  their  doctor  ,  Once 
every  month  we  uad  a  Hospital  dance  and  concert  evening,  My  old 
ladies  would  then  sit  in  the  gallery  and  watch,  with  amusement, 
their  doctor  dance  .  I  resigned  my  post  in  November  1946  and 
matron  arranged  a  delightful  farewell  party  in  the  fem^ile  ward  . 
I  received  generous  presents  and  then  matron  took  my  arm  and  led 
me  to  the  final  ward  round,  many  a  tear  was  shed  and  I  have  to 
own  up  that  my  eyes  did  not  stay  drj-  .  Since  then,  one  of  "  my  " 
old  ladies  has  celebrated  her  100th  birthday,  but  I  was, unfortunate! 
unable  to  keep  my  promise  to  offer  my  felicitations  in  person  , 

As  I  am  putting  my  recollections  to  paper  after  a  break 
of  5  years  I  relive  those  happy  years  in  Hull,  fulfilled  in  work  , 
pleasant  in  our  domestic  life,  and  deeply  touched  by  the  friendship 
which  had  been  extended  to  us  homeless  refugees  from  all  sides  , 
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^^Ifh  jam  at  the  Hospital  until  w«  ifound  a  nice  room  in  the 
neighhOTirhood ,  at  16,  Pearson  Avenue,  We  were  introduced  into 
the  Liberal  Club  and  played  regularly  bridge  and  whist.  Tirice 
a  week  I  was  on  duty  for  24  hours  and  had  to  sleep  in  the  Hospital, 
but  had  my  meals  at  home.  In  exchange  for  free  board  and  lodging 
1  reooi*^^  £  150,  which  boosted  my  salary  to  £  400  per  year  . 
Oh  my  off-duty  days  I  generally  f inishe^d  work  by  1  o '  clock  and 
llHjir'Ttfl"  pleasant  walks  or  did  our  shopping.  Quite  close  to  our 
house  was  the  pi€asant  Pearson  Park,  in  which  we  often  spent  the 
afternoons  in  the  Summer.  Grander  and  more  beautiful  was  the  Eastern 
Park,  which  contained  Hull's  old  fortifications,  also  a  bandstand 
for  occasional  concert  a  by  army  bands. 

There  were  seats  on  the  pier,  close  to  the  steamer  jetty  . 
Sitting  there  created  the  illusion  of  being  on  a  liner,  with  a 
fine-  panoramic  view  of  the  Humber,  In  one  year  we  spent  our  2  weeks* 
holiday  -i-^i  Scarborough,  a  fine  Bastcoast  resort.  Smaller  excursions 
irere  made  to  Hornsea  and  Withemaea,  about  a  45  minutes'  train 
joiim^  distant  , 

JSveaitualiy  jthis  happy  period  drew  to  its  close.  After  the 
war  many  young  doctors  had  been  demobilised  and  were  in  search  of 
empl03rment.  It  seemed  obvious  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  wouJ.d  have 
to  resign  my  post,  I  talked  this  over  with  my  chief  and  we  arranged 
iqy  retirement  for  the  1st  December  1946,  I  will  add  here  that  my 
liaughter  Lilly  had  her  first  baby,  Andrew,  in  1Q42.  We  visited  her 
in  the  Nursing  Home  where  she  had  been  delivered  by  my  son.  Her 
second  child,  Vivienne,  was  bom  on  17th  June  1946,  Much  to  our 
great  joy  our  son  Ftxtz  got  married  in  Sutton,  where  he  was  working 
as  assistant  in  a  medical  practice,  on  16th  March  1943.  His  son 
David  was  bom  on  17th  April  1946  ,  Our  son  Wolfgang,  who  had 
married  in  1937,  had  2  children  in  New  York,  Dorothy  in  1939  and 
Michael  in  1942  , 

In  March  1945  my  son  Fritz  had  resumed  his  pre-war  practice 
in  Folkestone,  This  increased  rapidly,  and  I  was  only  too  glad 
to  be.  able  to  help  him  as  assistant.  We  returned  to  Folkestone  in 
December  1946  and  lived  at  16,  Manor  Road,  the  beautiful  large 
house  of  our  son  and  family  . 
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I  celebrated  my  70th  birthday  on  26th  January  1947  and  received 
many  giftsi,  A  very  special  one  arrived  from  my  brother-in-law 
in  Iios  Angeles,  an  invitation  to  a  trip  to  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
which  we  gladly  accepted.  We  had  not  seen  our  son  Wolfgang  for 
more  than  10  years.  It  took  another  year  before  our  trip  material  - 
Ised.  We  had  not  yet  become  British  citizens  and  dxa  uot  wish  to 
encounter  passport  problems.  Hojiwever,  on  25th  July  1947  we  became 
naturalised  and  then  tried  to  book  a  passage  to  New  York  on  one 
of  the  great  Cunarders.  This  was  not  possible  in  that  year 

At  last,  on  31st  March  il**efW,  we  proudly  boarded  the  • 
Queea^c/  Mary  at  Southampton  for  the  crossing  to  New  York.  Our 
pride  soon  collapsed  somewhat  when  we  ran  into  a  severe  gale  in 
the  Irish  Sea/  on  the  first  day.  Fortunately  we  had  a  good  supply 
of  Vasano  anti- sea-sickness  tablets  and  weathered  the  storm  fairly 
well^  We  were  able  to  watch  the  giant  waves  through  the  bullseye 
of  our  outside  cabin  on  "B"  deck.  After  a  few  days  the  sea  calmed, 
but  we  had  lost  a  full  day  and  there  was  some  doubt  whther  we 
would  arrive  in  time  to  celebrate  my  sister-in-law  Toni's  70th 
birthday.  However,  we  made  good  some  of  the  delay  and  arrived  in 
New  York  at  7  p.m.  on  6jth  April.  By  special  pleading  of  my  wife 
customs  and  immigration  of f icials"processed"  us  before  supper 
and  our  son  and  family  met  us  on  the  pxer.  We  drove  through  the 
centre  of  New  York,  brilliantly  lit,  and  arrived  at  my  son's  house 
at  8  o'clock,  just  as  the  other  guests  and  the  birthdav  celebrant 
arrived . 

I  shall  never  forget  those  weeks  in  New  York,  -ny  son's 
comfortable  and  beautiful  house  and  garden,  the  extraordinary 
Manhattan  skyline  of  skyscrapers  and  the  delightful  Ocean  beerches 
on  the  outskirts.  We  frequently  accompanied  our  son  on   .is  business 
trips  all  over  New  York  and  got  to  know  also  the  less  attractive 
districts,  such  as  Brooklyn,  which  appeared  seedy  and  neglected 
We  often  visited  our  niece  Lore,  wno  had  re-married,  and  our 
numerous  friends  and  relations  from  Germany,  who  had  found  new 
hoines  in  New  York  .  We  visited  twice  the  enormous  Radio-City  Cinema 
in  Rockefeller  Palace  and  on  one  oocasicn  took  the  lift  to  the 
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observation  platfowo  .  We  had  planned  our  journey  to  Los  Angeles 
for  the  begiÄning  of  May,  After  we  had  bought  our  tickets  we  read 
in  the  daily  paper  that  a  general  railway  strike  was  imminent.  Even 
80»  Tßß         ^  3iater*-in~law  Toni^  were  \mdismayed  and  decided  to 
start  our  journey,  at  the  risk  of  getting  stranded  in  Chicago  or 
in  the  midst  of  nowhere.  However,  we  did  not  follow  our  original 
plan  of  breaking  thet  journey  for  a  visit  to  the  Grand  Canyon  . 

Fortunately,  the  President  used  strong  hand  tactics.  The 
Federal  Authorities  took  over  the  management  and  the  strike  was 
avowed*  We  ocoupied  a  compartment  with  3  beds  in  one  of  the  express 
trains  and  reached  Loa  Angeles  alter  a  journey  of  5  days.  The 
catering  on  the  train  was  excellent;  jre  played  bridge  most  of  the 

since  the  view  from  the  train  was  not  very  rewarding  ,  On.  the 
seoond  day  of  our  journey  we  crossed  the  desert  of  Arizona  for  many 
hours.  We  saw  neither  houses  or  trees,  only  a  tew  small  patches  of 
grass,  grazed  by  sheep.  We  also  crossed  the  Indian  territories 
without  ever  seeing  a  single  red  Indian  either  there  or  anywhere 
else  in  America  . 

My  brothe^in-law  and  his  wife  met  us  at  the  Station  and 
drove  us  for  one  hour  along  the  Sunset  Boulevard  -  60  miles  long  - 
to  their  house  .The  panorama  of  Los  Angeles  -  with  1-^  million 
inhabitauits  —  is  overwhelming,  both  in  size  and  beauty.  The  great 
cities  of  the  world  like  London  and  New  York  cover  a  much  smaller 
area,  I  i^ad  in  a  Swiss  newspaper  some  time  ago  that  the  distance 
from  one  end  of  Los  Angeles  to  the  other  equals  that  between  Basel 
and  Berne,  There  sure  fine  parks  laid  out  in  the  centre,  siirrounded 
by  gracious  suburbs  with  elegeuit  villas  ajid  magnificent  gardsns  ; 
Hollywood  is  a  small  central  district,  compact  within  Los  Angeles, 
like  a  pip  in  an  apple,  but  throbbing:  with  the  vitality  of  a  metr  - 
opolis.  Here  are  the  giant  department  stores,  businesses  and  super 
cinemas.  At  one  of  the  busiest  crossings  a  dwarf  sold  newspapers  , 
He  was  a  well  known  film  actor,  my  brother-in  law  explained,  who 
always  filled  the  part  of  a  dwarf.  In  between  his  filming  he  followec 
his  old  occupation  and  sold  newspapers.  A  few  days  later  we  saw  the 
pre-release  screening  of  a  Don  Juan  film  in  which  he  had  a  major  par' 


In  setting  down  my  impressions  of  Los  Angeles  I  will  start  witii 
my  brother- in  -law's  iiouse.  It  stands  on  raised  .ground  and  en.loys 
a  fine  view  of  the  giant  city.  The  building  looks  elegant  and 
distinguished,  not  unlike  a  stately  home  with  fine  drawing  rooms, 
terraced  gardens  and  a  swimming  pool.  We  often  played  bridge  in 
the  garden  ,  but  also  went  for  drives  into  the  near  and  the  more 
dj^bant  surroundings,  to  Santa  Monica  and  Santa  Barbara  beaches, 
rather  crowded  on  Sundays,  One  of  our  trips  was  a  mo\intain  tour 
to  Mt, Vilsen  with  its  fajnous  observatory.  Of  some  interest  was 
the  suburb  of  Pasadena,  home  of  some  of  the  wea^hiest  film  actors. 
The  Huntington  Library,  etlso  in  Pasadena,  has  many  valuable  books 
on  display  as  well  as  some  fine  antique  furniture  and  fjives  the 
impression  of  a  palace.  Next  door  to  it  is  the  Huntington  Picture 
Gallery,  rich  in  its  possession  of  Reynolds  and  Gain sb ©roughs, 
among  them  the  well  known  "  Blue  Boy  ".  Pasadena's  cemetery  ,  on 
a  hilltop,  is  unique  through  its  tropical  vegetation  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  Upright  tombstones  or  crosses  are  not 
permitted,  the  bronze  or  marble  plaques  with  the  names  of  the 
deceased  only  are  let  flat  into  the  ground,  and  the  general 
impression  is  not  that  of  a  cemetery,  but  of  a  beautiful  park 
with  views  in  all  directions  , 

Biillocks,  Pasadena'  huge  department  store  is  crammed  with 
any  object,  valuable  or  otherwise,  which  human  beings  could  wish 
to  own.  Walking  from  floor  to  floor  is  like  walkin/^  through  a 
museum,  no  questions  are  asked,  no  sales  pressure  is  applied  . 
A  magnificent  motor  tour  to  San  Francisco  rounded  off  our  stay 
in  Los  Angeles,  We  spent  the  first  night  in  the  little  town  of 
Fresno,  with  a  distinct  Mexican  flavour;  we  took  lunch  ii  the 
patio  of  an  inn,  protected  from  the  glaring  heat  of  the  Sun  by 
canvas  sheets.  V^e  continued  our  journey  the  following  day,  aiming 
for  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  Suddenl;^,  gigantic  rocks  appeared 
to  rise  out  of  the  plain,  we  entered  the  Park:  and  reached  the 
well  renowned  Akwashnee  Hotel  , 

The  following  two  days  were  spent  in  a  magic  world  of  steep 
gianx  rocks,  waterfalls  and  mountain  streams,  with  well  laid  out 
footpaths  for  their  full  enjoyment.  We  spent  the  second  day  in  the 
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Wabona  Valley,  where  we  admired  the  4000  years  old  Sequoia  trees, 
the  oldest  living  structvires  on  ßarth;  they  had  already  flourished 
\fw£oT»  the  birth  of  Moses  . 

We  reached  SanFrancisco  the  following  day  and  admired  the 
tiro  beautiful  bridges,  the  one  across  the  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate 
bridge,  The  city,  in  fine  surroundings,  creates  a  general  impression 
of  beauty  and  cleanliness.  Most  of  the  houses  were  built  after  the 
great  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906,  which  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  city.  We  walked  one  evening  through  Chinatown,  the  home  of 
30000  Chinese,  dotted  allover  with  souvenir  shops  .  This  concluded 
our  tour  of  the  far  West.  We  boarded  again  a  neat  3  bed  c<J%artment 
at  the  railway  station  and  played  solidly  bridge  for  the  next  four 
dsiys  until  otir  arrival  in  New  York,  We  saw  enroute  President  Truman • 
special  train,  which  had  stopped  at  the  same  station  as  our  train  . 
However,  a  large  crowd  ox  people  outside  his  carriage  hid  him  from 
our  view  . 

We  arrived  in  New  Yox*k  in  a  heatwave.  Several  visits  to 
friends  and  relations, and  also  to  Manhattan  were  paid  and  we 
accompanied  our  son  on  his  business  trips  to  Long  Island  and 
Brooklyn,  Near  the  end  of  our  stay  we  had  a  lovely  surprise,  a 
motor  trip  to  Washington,D,C.  Our  son  had  to  go  there  on  business 
and  invited  us  and  my  sister-in-law  Toni  to  accompatny  him.  V/e  made 
good  use  of  the  two  days  in  Washington  and  saw  a  number  of  fine 
monuments  and  public  buildings.  I  single  out  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
its  simple  beautiful  lines  impressed  me  deeply.  V/e  visited  the 
White  House,  home  of  the  President, in  appearance  more  like  a  countr: 
house,  the  puolic  apartments  furnished  in  a  restrained  manner,  the 
numerous  offices  were  not  open  to  the  public. 

The  Capitol,  nome  oi  the  Senate  and  of  Congress,  is  a 
gigantic  building,  crowned  by  a  cupola  which  is  a  landmark  of  the 
city.  Underneath  the  cupola  is  the  Hall  of  Honoiir  with  monuments 
of  past  presidents,  famous  senators  and  congressmen  and  outstanding 
scientists  and  artists  . 
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Washington  as  seat  of  the  Central  Administration  is  rich  in 
grand  marble  palaces,  whicii  house  the  various  departments  of 
the  federal  G-ovemment,  One  of  them  is  the  Pentagon,  a  miniature 
town,  home  of  the  administrative  section  of  Arrav,  'Tavy  and 
Airforce,  not  open  to  the  public.  We  were  able  to  visit  a  number 
ot  outsteuading  galleries,  the  Mellon  Giallery,  the  largest  of  them, 
contains  an  extensive  collection  of  the  world's  finest  paintings. 
3ven  two  visits  of  several  hours  gave  us  only  a  superficial 
impression  .  Bxploration  in  depth  of  this  fine  collection  would 
have  taken  weeks  . 

On  the  last  afternoon  we  paid  a  visit'  to  I'/ashington' s 
birthplace.  The  house  stands  on  a  rock  overlooking  the  Potomac 
river  and  looks  like  a  farmhouse.  We  were  not  able  to  see  it  from 
inside.  All  boats  which  pass  by  sound  their  sirens  as  a  token  of 
homage  to  America' s  first  President  . 

We  drove,  to  Baltimore  the  following  morning,  where  mv  son 
had  to  attend  to  business  for  the  next  two  days.  As  we  came  closer 
to  the  city  the  sweltering  heat  became  more  and  naore  intolerable. 
We  visited  "  Schellhase  "  in  the  evening,  a  comfortable  f^erman 
restaurant.  The  walls  were  covered  with  autographed  pictures  of 
artists  from  many  countries.  The  place  reminded  me  of  "  Die  iHule  "  - 
the  owl  -  Bayreuth' s  well  known"Wagner"  restaurant. 

The  next  day  was,  if  smy thing,  even  hotter  and  gave  me  th< 
feeling  of  being  baked  in  an  oven.  After  lunch  we  went  to  an  air  - 
conditioned  cinema  and  stayed  there  the  whole  afternoon  ,  After  our 
return  we  had  a  few  more  days  in  Hew  York  before  the  hour  of  partin 
On  the  evening  of  July  3rd  we  all  gathered  on  board  of  the 
Mauretania  for  the  solemn  farewell.  The  Ilauretania  is  ^nailer  than 
than  the  QUeen  Mary,  a  veritable  Jewel  box  with  inipressive  public 
rooms  and  a  large  sports  deck,   on  v/hich  Z  played  shuffle  board  , 
'ie  crossed  m  fine  weather,  but  took  a  v/hole  week,  with  calls  at 
an  Irish  port  and  at  Cherbourg.  This  happened  durin.-r  the  nirmt  and 
vfe  did  not  see  the  French  coast  . 

V/e  arrived  in  Folkestone  on  11th  July  and  I  resumed  my 
medical  work  the  following  day,  G-reat  changes  in  the  practice  had 
taken  place  in  the  meantime. 
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The  National  Health  Service  hadji  been  inaugurated  on  5th  July  1948 
and  I  became  a  partner  in  my  son's  practice.  This  grew  rapidly  and 

we  had  to  take  in  another  partner  the  following  year  , 

During  the  Summer  our  daughter  Lilly  and  her  two  children 
s^a/ed  with  us.  We  were  very  happy  together  and  had  much  to  tell 
of  our  beautiful  holiday.  |*^y  wife  had  weathered  the  strainjit  of 
Ipi^lllng  without  any  difficulty,  in  fact  had  been  more  active  than 

the  early  autumn  a  slight  difficulty  in  her  speech  was 
^^9f©,bieo  It  failed  to  improve  ajad  caused  us  great  anxiety.  In 
^tober  shft  stiff ered  a  severe;^  stroke  with  complete  aphasia  . 
I^pr  3  months  I  fought  a  desperate  -  losing  ^  battle  for  her  life, 
lef  t  us  on  20th  January  1949  .  ^fi^e  t^Ji^  ^^T^ 

The  loss  of  one's  life  companion  leaves  a  wound  of  such 
depth  that  no  healing  occurs,  even  if  it  appears  at  times  to  heal 
over  on  the  surface  .  I  tried  to  find  consolation  in  my  grief  by 
working  hard  froai  morning  till  night.  In  t.iose  days  I  received  a 
letter  of  comfort  from  my  old  friend  Konrad  Norden,  who  had  lost 
his  wife  9  years  previy6ously.  He  urged  me  not  to  show  ray  grief  to 
the  outside  world.  People  did  not  wish  to  see  sad  faces  among  them 
which  v/ould  remind  them  of  their  own  fate.   I  was  to  "  work  off  " 
my  allotted  span  of  life;  that  advice  corresponded  with  my  own  views 

After  a  winter  of  hard  work,  worries  and  grief  my  son 
and  I  felt  the  need  for  a  cnange  and  relaxation,  v/e  all  went  to 
Bellagio  on  Lake  Gome  for  a  3  weeks'  holiday,  I  had  spent  part  of 
our  honeymoon  there  44  years  ago,  I  recognised  the  place  at  once, 
also  the  :}rani  Hotel  where  we  had  stayed.  However,  I  avoided  the 
park  of  VILLA  SERBKLLONI,   the  memory  of  which  would  have  caused 
more  heartache,  \7e  stayed  in  a  small,  comfortable  hotel,  went  for 
beautifiil  walks  and  for  excursions  by  boat  to  r-^ena^^gio  and  Villa 
Oarlotta  in  perfect  weather.  One  day  we  travelled  to  "ilan  -^o  meet 
our  old  friend  Hans  ^'/einstock,  now  a  business  man  in  that  city  . 

After  the  holiday  I  felt  much  refreshed  and  -nanaged  my 
nedical  duties  without  any  strain,  ./ith  the  arrival  of  a  new  partner 
my  activity  was  reduced  and  I  became  semi-retired  . 
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Mydaughter  visited  mti  ±a  the  summer  with  her  children 
and  the  happy  noise  of  four  grandchildren  provided  the  perfect 
antidote  to  sad  thoughts  and  low  spimts.  During  the  autumn 
upj^CÄ"*  i  eousin  Hedwig  Puivermacher  4 '-»©nly  survivor  in  our 
faiBlely  of  Nazi-deportation  )  stayed  with  us  for  a  time  and  my 

n-law  and  wife  visited  us  on  their  return  to  America  , 

In  October  1949  my  son  and  I  took  the  second  half  of  our 
holiday.  He  took  his  family  to  a  country  place  in  Oxiord shire, 
I  spent  a  week  in  London  with  a  heavy  cold  and  then  went  on  a  week»j 
coach  tour  of  Scotland  with  the  Betty-Holt  Company.  I  travelled 
to  Blackpool,  where  the  trip  started.  We  reached  the  Lake -District, 
most  impressive  in  its  yellow  and  red  autumnal  colours  set  against 
the  green  hills.  We  traveixua  on  and  reached  Scotland  at  the  ■ 
border  town  of  Gretna  (Jreen,  where  we  visited  the  ancient  smitj^y, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  run-away  marriages  over  centuries.  The  elopi. 
couples  knelt  in  front  of  the  anvil  and  the  blow  of  the  hammer  made 
them  man  and  wife.  We  saw  the  old  coach,  patronised  by  the  couples; 
on  the  wail  were  aums  loth  and  17th  century  paintings  of  "runaways" 

We  went  on  to  Edinburgh,  most  impressive  in  its  fine  natural 
setting  and  its  historic  buildings.  A  conducted  coachtour  the 
following  morning  tooK  as  to  Holyrood  Palace,  one  time  home  of 
Ilax;y, Queen  of  Scots.  We  were  shown  the  room  in  which  Rizzio  her 
favourite  had  been  murdered.  There  were  120  paintings  of  Rovalty 
in  the  large  banq.uetting  hall,  executed  bjty  the  Dutch  painter 
de  Witt.  He  was  paid  £5  a  piece  and  took  2  yea*s  to  complete  his 
task,  C^ossip  would  have  it  that,  short-  of  any  original  likenesses, 
he  painted  his  butcher  and  his  milkman  in  royal  robes,  3ir  V/alter 
Scott  doubted  the  genuinesa  of  nis  portraiture  . 

We  were  then  driven  along  the  "  Royal  Mile  "  to  the  Castle 
and  passed  through  the  ancient  district  of  Edinburgh,  saw  the 
building  of  the  old  Scotcn  parliament  and  3t,3-iles  Jatliedral  ♦ 
rightly  famous  for  its  fine  stained  glass  and  the  oeauti  al  small 
chapel  of  the  'Cnignts  of  the  Order  of  Thistle  with  fine  wooden 
panelling,  '-'.oat  touching  is  the  proudly  inscribed  tomb  of  General 
Montrose  . 
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The  Castle  affords  a  fine  view  all  over  Sdinburgh  and 
surroundings,  with  the  i'irth  of  Forth  and  its  great  bridge  in 
the  distance,  whioh  we  were  to  explore  at  closer  quarters  the 
following  daiy.  The  afternoon  was  free  smd  I  walked  through  the 
city  and  down  Princes  Stveet,  magnificent  in  its  lay-out,  with 
a  fine  view  of  the  old  city  on  the  hillside,  i  found  the  Scott 
Memorial  rather  disappointing.  The  sitting  figure  with  depressed, 
inward  looking  features  does  scant  justice  to  the  great  man, 
A  more  idealistic  treatment  and,  above  all,  a  proud,  upright 
pose  would  have  been  far  more  appealing  . 

The  next  day  we  travelled  to  the  Trosaacks.  A  raountainous 
scenery  not  unlike  Tyrol,  but  wooded  up  to  the  summit  and 
traversed  bj^  lakes  greeted  us.  LochKatrine  in  particular,  in 
autumnal  mood  and  peaceful  seclusion,  seemed  to  have  been  created 
in  a  fairytale  world,  fie  made  for  Glasgow  and  reached  our  Grand 
Hotel  in  the  evening,  a  fine  building  with  comfortable,  modern 
rooms.  I  did  not  see  much  of  the  city,  only  clean  suburbs,  in 
which  some  building  activity  was  evident.  On  the  last  day  of  our 
tour  in  Scotland  we  visited  the  "  bonny  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  " , 
the  largest  and  fairest  of  the  Lochs,  //e  took  an  Jour's  pleasure 
trip  in  a  motor  launch  and  admired  the  fine  views  in  all  direction; 
with  the  giant  massi<  of  BenLomond  in  front  of  us,  thehighest 
mountain  in  the  surrounding  area.  We  returned  to  our  coach  and 
took  the  winding  mountain  road  to  "  rest  and  be  thankful  with 
panoramas  of  the  plain  and  Inverary  Castle,   for  500  years  the  seat 
of  the  Dukes  of  Argyle,  ./e  had  a  Ion,"  stop  in  the  friendl'  village 
of  Inverary  bj  the  romantic  banKß  of  Loon  Fyne.  T  took  a  walk 
along  the  Loch  and  thr.ugh  the  beaHiful  park  with  an  ancient 
church.  Back  to  our  hotel  in  G-lasgow  via  Dumbarton,  Z  wi^cssed 
in  the  evening  a  Scotch  wedding  in  national  costumes  with  :agpipe 
music.  On  the  next  day  we  returned  to  Blackpool;  oeach,  promenades 
and  hotels  were  illuminated  in  all  colours  and  crowds  thronged 
the  streets  and  places  of  amusement.  I!y  return  journey  to  London 
was  delayed  and  I  had  to  apend  the  ni.-^nt  there  , 

The  winter  1949  -  1950  brought  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
towards  its  end  1  felX  victim  to  a  severe  attack  of  influenza 


and  spent  2  weeks  in  bed.  Our  holiday  was  due  at  the  end  of 
March,  Locarno  was  chosen  and  we  all  had  a  comfortable  stay 

%ith  our  friendly  hosts  at  the  Pensione  Splendida.  '.Ve  made 
iMBCursions  into  the  adjoining  mountain  valleys,  the  grandest 
of  them  the  Val  Verzasca  with  a  wild  mountain  scenery  of  great 
beauty,  also  to  Orselina  above  Locarilo,  where  we  had  spent  several 
weeks  in  1934»  when  my  son  Fritz  was  ill  and  looked  after  by 
tmy  wife  at  the  Villa  "  Prato  allegro        We  included  again  a 
day  trip  to  Milan,  Where  our  friend  Hans  .vuinstock  had  in  the 
meantime  settled  with  his  family  in  a  pleasant  3  room  flat. 
We  broke  the  return  journey  at  Lugano  and  spent  a  few  hours 
at  the  Lake  and  in  tha  fine  park  . 

9 

I  had  the  great  joy  to  greet  my  son  Wolfgang  and  his 

family  in  London  in  June  1950,  We  celebrated  Vivienne's  4th 

birthday  -  17th  June  -  in  a  happy  family  reunion  with  all  my 

children  and  6  grandcniidren  .In  July  I  accepted  an  invitation 

from  the  Salingers  in  Cheltenham.  I  was  most  hospitably  entertaine 

and  spent  a  happy  week  an  the  company  of  Wofgang  and  family  . 

We  paid  a  visit  to  Stratf ord-on-Avon,  Shakespeare's  birthplace  . 

We  saw  his  house,  also  nis  tomb  in  a  small  church,  'ie  enjoyed 

a  pleasure  boat  trip  on  the  river  Avon  which  in  some  stretches 

along  green  banks  and  old  trees  reminded  me  of  the  Upper  Spree 

river,  the  German  Spreewsild,  The  town  Stratford  is  full  of 

interesting  features,  such  as  ancient  buildings  and  venerable 

old  Churches,  Thi  new  Shakespeare  Theatre,  facing  the  river  Avon, 

is  successor  to  an  older  theatre,  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a 

beautiful  building,  erected  with  the  proceeds  from  an  appeal 

for  funds  to  the  world  public;  much  of  this  was  raised  in  America 

■•.^e  were  unable  to  obtain  tickets  for  the  perf or  ?.ance  of  the  day, 

th 

Henry  VIII     ^  the  theatre  is  generally  sold  out  v/eeks  ahead  in 
advance , 

Cheltenham  is  not  only  a  beautiful  and  interesting'^ 

town,  but  also  a  Spa  in  its  own  right,  not  'onlike  ./iesbaden  with 

a  similar  type  of  waters.  It  stands  in  a  wide  plain, surrounded 

by  hills,  somewhat  protected  from  winds  and  fairly  warm.  It  has 

fine  parks^  the  centre  of  the  oommercial  life  of  the  townspeople 
and  the  Spa  guests  is  the  great  promenade,  flanked  by  old  trees. 
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also  the  spa  bathing  establishment,  the  Kursaal  and  elegant 
shODS,  A  bus  outing  tooic  us  one  afternoon  on  to.p  of  one  of 
the  hills,  where  we  had  tea  in  a  small  open  air  restaurant 
with  a  splendid  view  of  Gheltenham  and  sunroundings  . 

As  in  the  previous  year  my  son  and  I  took  a  short 
holiday  at  the  end  of  September  (   1 950  ) .  He  took  his  family 
into  the  country  and  I  was  again  uuiiced  by  the  lure  of 
Edinburgh,  Ii. /.Morton  called  his  book  of  travel  "  In  Scotland 
again  "  and  I,  too,  found  there  new  beauty  spots  and  consolidated 
impressions  of  the  previous  /ear's  trip, which  had  not  registered 
in  my  mind,  I  visited  Stirling  Castle  and  enjoyed  the 
wonderful  view  over  a  great  expanse  of  country.  The  drive  from 
Inverary  to  Arrochar  was  memorable  ,  the  motmtain  scenery  og 
extraordinary  brauty,  I  was  again  moved  by  the  delicate  beauty 
of  Loch  Katrine,  its  solitude  and  by  the  surrounding  green  hills. 
A  remarkable  spectacle  of  nature  appeared  to  us  there,  the 


ti 


blue  Sun        a  giant  disk  of  deeply  violet  colour,  refledted 


in  the  Loch.  Ours  was  the  first  observation/  in  Scotland,  it  was 
reported  over  G-ibraltar  the  following  day.  There  had  been  no 
forest  fires  in  U,3,A.  or  Canada,  An  airman  investigated  this 
atmospheric  phenomenon  ana  discovered  reddish  particles  of 
dust  at  30000  feet  and  clear  sunshine  above.  The  cause  could 
have  been  atmospheric  dust  or  particles  of  a  comet  within  the 
orbit  of  the  Earth,  I  was  reminded  of  "  21dda  "  in  V/agner's 
(roe "titer  Daemmer\mg  -  the  *wili>;;ht  of  the  G-ods  -  "  The  sun  lost 
its  lustre  ",  The  return  journey  to  Glasgow  took  us  alon-  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  where  I  admired  the  great  shipyards  and  the 
warships  at  anchor.  Our  travel  cdapanions  on  that  trip  were  a 
particularly  nice  company,  I  nad  officiated  medically  a  fev 
times  and  as  v/e  parted  I  v/as  given  a  mission  panaphlit  b"  a 
young  öirl.  She  tried  to  convert  me  in  my  old  a.'^e . 

^  This  seems  to  oq  a  suitable  place  to  talk  oi  my  altitude 

to  ^rei^ii'ion.u^  have  to  confess  tnat  I  have  lost  all  r  ^li  ;lous  • 
^^connections  v/ith  Judaism  and  that  my  only  link  is  a  historical 
one.  The  reformation  of  Judaism  through  Christ  was  prevented 
by  the  orthodox  caste  of  priests  v/ho  were  also  responsible  for 
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hie  death,  whereas  the  Jewish  people  loved  and  vene lated  him, 
see  "  thte  entry  into  Jerusalem      instead  of  a  re  form,  which 
wdtad  liave  raiseöl Judaism  to  a  world  religion,  a  schism  occurred. 
For  5  centuries  Judaism  and  Christianity  foiight  for  recognition 
in  the  extended  Mediterrl&n  world.  Large  congregations  of  both 
beliefs  existed  side  by  side  in  many  places,  but  the  Jewish 
people  had  been  nearly  annihilated,  first  by  Titus  and  later 
through  Bar  Kochba's  uprising.  A  tiny  fraction  of  toda.y  '  3 
Palestinian  Arabs  is  the  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  were 
forcibly  converted  by  the  Turks  and  have  now  been  driven  out  by 
the  new  Jewish  State,  When  Christianity  became  the  state  religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  struggle  between  the  two  religions  was 
decided.  The  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul  propagated  the  deific  - 
ation  of  Jesus  -  and  the  adoption  of  the  Egyptian  Isis  cult, 
the  Trinity  (  Isis,  Osiris,  Horus  ).  This  would  have  caused  an 
emphatic  protest  of  the  founder,  equally  so  the  subsequent 
shameless  persecution  of  the  Jews,  so  contrary  to  the  Christian 
ideals  of  love, 

I  had  always  fought  the  äionist  movement  in  the  old  days, 
but  after  the  Nazi  atrocities  I*  had  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine,  to  absorb  the  homeless  Jewish 
people.  The  Oermans  have  never  complied  with  the  principle  of 
religious  equality  and  toleration  and,  in  my  opinion*  never  will. 

During  October  and  November  1950  I  tried  to  book  a 
transatlantic  passage  for  the  following  Spring,  By  chance  I 
managed  to  get  a  berth  for  the  24th  April  1951  on  the  Queen 
Mary,  where  I  had  spent  such  happy  days  with  my  wife  in  1  ^»48  . 
The  return  trip  was  to  be  on  the  Maure tania,  also  as  on  the 
previous  journey.  I  spent  Christmas  1950  in  London  with  Lilly, 
as  I  had  done  the  previous  year.  In  January  1951  my  son  and 
fEunily  travelled  to  Seefeld,  where  we  had  spent  many  skiing 
holidays  in  the  old  days,  I  did  not  join  them  because  of  my 
planned  America  trip  and  of  my  age-  74  years.  Skiing  wouldhave 
been  too  great  a  risk,  but  I  still  remember  many  happy  and 
carefree  Christmases»  spent  in  Seefeld  , 
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'  °^  I  boarded  the  Queen  Mary  on  24tli  April  1951  in  beautiful 

Spfing  weather  and  was  given  a  5  ted  outside  cabin  all  to  myself 
and  could  not  have  fared  better  in  the  first  class.  The  catering 
was  excellent,  my  table  companion  was  a  friendly  farmer  from 
St  Albans.  Opposite  us  was  the  table  82  where  my  dear  wife  and 
I  had  been  placed  3  years  ago,  full  of  happy  thoughts  for  the 
jfuture.  I  could  not  help  looking  at  it  again  and  again;  a  young 
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CfQUple,  perhaps  honeymooners,  occupied  it  now.  After  a  smooth 
crossing  we  arrived  in  New  York  ahead  of  schedule.  I  looked  in 
vatn  on  the  pierside  for  Wolfgang.  After  another  half  hour  I 
begcui  to  feel  a  little  uneasy,  alone  without  American  money  . 
Just  as  1  was  about  to  hand  over  my  luggage  to  the  Express  Company 
I  saw  to  my  great  joy  Wolfgang  and  Michael,  Once  again  I  was  in 
Kew  York,  that  monstrously  large  city  with  a  population  of  nearly 
8  million  people,  including  the  vast  suburban  spread.  The  Grand 
Northern  Boulevard  from  the  Bast  River  across  New  York  to  the  tip 
of  Long  Island  extends  for  140  miles.  The  huge  motorway  with  4 
or  5  lanes  each  side  without  any  crossroads  allows  a  steady  40  to 
50  miles  per  hour  flow  of  traffic.  Huge  bridges  and  tunnels  link 
Manhattan  with  Long  Island.  In  our  district,  close  to  Wolfgang's 
house,  a  new  townlet  with  500,000  inhabitants  had  sprxmg  up  in  the 
past  3  years,  where  there  had  been  green  fields.  Large  13  storey 
apartment  blocks  alternated  with  3  storey  houses  and  a  large 
cinema,  elegant  stores  and  a  supermarket  had  been  built.  I 
acquired  a  hearing  aid  from  a  local  optician  and  am  trying  to 
impress  my  fellow  men  without  the  perpetual  "  pardon"  and  "  what 
did  you  say  " . 

I  was  given  a  large  room  on  the  first  floor  with  balcony 
and  was  spoiled  in  every  way,  Toni  and  the  Zarelc  family,  too, 
treated  me  most  hospitably,  I  often  accompanied  my  son  oi  his 
business  calls  in  New  York,  Early  in  May  he  took  me  on  a  5  days' 
business  trip  to  Pennsylvania.  We  drove  through  the  long  Hudson 
tunnel,  crossed  over  the  Washington  iiridge  into  New  Jersey  and 
reached  the  Delaware  river  at  Stroudsburg,  much  smaller  here  in 
th«  hills  than  at  Philadelphia,  close  to  its  mouth  in  the  Delaware 
Bay.  vre  passed  Bethlehem,  America's  great  steel  making  centre  and 
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staye*  overnight  in  a  small  place,  Allentown.  We  reached  Reading 
the  following  day,  a  large  provincial  town  with  fine  shops, 
probably  larger  than  its  English  namesake,  and  without  the  prison. 
Immortalised  by  Oscar  Wilde,  Our  route  took  us  next  to *^ancast€^, 
oldest  (?)  inland  town  in  the  United  Stfites  and  centre  oi"  the  Nylon 
ilidustry.  Nearby  is  the  town  of  York,  both  live  peacefully  side 
by  side,  unlike  the  medieval  £»ngli8h  Royal  families,  who  perpetuated 
the  Civil  Wars  C  war  of  tne  Roses  ) ,  We  happened  to  pass  through 
the  ancient  townlet  of^iichtitz,  .%^German  settl^^  It  seemed 

completely  oblivious  of  the  sxuprounding  world,  shaded  by  venerable 
old  trees  it  seemed  like  a  creation  out  of  fairyland.  The  farms  were 
all  worked  by  the  descendants  of  (rermans  who  had  come  over  in  1848. 
They  used  the  farming  methods  of  their  ancestors  100  years  ago 
without  tractors  or  motorcars.  They  drive  to  town  in  their  one  - 
horse  traps,  ^heir  sons  invariably  farm  the  family  land  and  pressure 
igl^^put  on  the  daughters  to  choose  Grerman  husbands  onJiSdl  I  tend  to 
disbelieve  this  last  statement  since  love  does  not  recognise 
boundaries  of  geography  or  race.  Prom  dreamy  Lichtitz  we  travelled 
to  the  elegant  small  town  of  Hershey,  well  known  as  the  home  of 
the  largest  chocolate  factory.  Its  founder  had  died  at  a  great  age 
some  6  years  previously  as  a  multi-millionaire.  The  town  bears  his 
name  and  has  been  developed  as  a  health  resort.  It  boasts  a  theatre. 
University,   stadium,  schools  and  a|?irst  class  hotel  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  overlooking  the  town  and  surroimded  by  extensive  gardens 
with  thousands  of  tulip  blooms  and  rose  trees  . 

We  visited  the  factory  in  the  morning  and  then  left  for  nearby 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania's  capital.  It  contains  extensive  parks 
and  a  Capitol,  modelled  on  that  of  Washington,  D.C.  We  stayed  the 
night  in  a  small  cottage,  off  the  road,  and  had  a  nice, comfortable 
room.  There  w/ere  about  a  dozen  of  these  under  the  same  raana^em^^nt 
but  without  catering  and  we  had  to  leave  the  following  morning 
without  a  bite.  Soon  after  we  crossed  the  mighty  Susquahana  river 
on  a  giant  bridge,  spanning  twice  the  widtik  of  the  Thames  at 
London,  a  fine  sight.  After  a  few  hours  of  driving  we  reached 
Gettysburg,  the  site  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  öivil 
War  in  1863.  We  visited  the  battlefield  in  the  afternoon  and  saw  the 
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förtified  lines  of  the  Confederate  Army  on  the  crest  of  the  hills 
with  guns  in  position;  there  were  also  memorial  tablets  for  the 
regiments  who  fought  in  the  battle,  We  then  visited  the  less 
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other  side.  One 
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favourable  position  of  the  National  army  on  th« 
of  the  hills  bears  the  urunze  statue  of  a  colonel  who,  by  his 
intelligent  tactics,  won  the  day  for  the  Northerners,  Both  sides 
fought  fiercely  and  the  casualties  of  Icilled  and  woiinded  amounted 
to  25000  on  each  side.  We  saw  mass  graves,  with  memorial  stones  for 
the  officers,  let  these  losses  were  light  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  victims  of  typhoid  and  dysentery  , 

Ve  set  out  for  home  on  the  following  day.  VTe  doubled  back 
to  Harrisburg  and  had  the  memorable  experience  of  travelling  on  the 

great  600  km  long  Pennsylvania  luinpike,  a  motorway  without  cross  - 
roads,  with  2  or  3  lanes  of  traffic  in  each  direction  and  only 
access  from  the  side.  We  drove  from  Harrisburg  to  Reading  at  a  steady 
'73  km  per  hour.  The  road  cut  in  tunnels  trough  the  im)alachian 
mountains  near  Pittsburgh,  We  crossed  the  Delaware  river  near  the 
townlet  of  New  Hope,  Where  G-eorge  Washington  once  ferried  his  troops 
across  and  gained  "  new  hope  "of  victory  .  It  was  for  us  the  last 
hope  -  of  customers  >  for  we  were  now  close  to  the  state  border  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  return  journey  took  us  through  Newark,  New  Jersey 
and  the  NorthernBoulevard  , 

After  a  few  weeks  I  had  another  opportunity  of  exploring 
the  more  distant  siirroundings  of  New  York.  One  Sunday  we  visited 
Dr. Walter  Perls,  a  relative  of  the  Salinger  family,  who  had  built 
himself  a  fine  lakeside  country  house  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  . 
The  long  yet  interesting  journey  gave  me  some  impressions  of  rural 
scenery  and  life.  Nearer  home  I  often  joined  ray  sister-in-law  Toni 
on  her  expeditions  to  Coney  Island,  where  she  took  hot  seabaths  , 
The  fine  beach  and  the  lively  scene  of  thousands  of  happy  people 
was  a  joy  in  itself.  RegretfTilly  I  had  to  re^se  ray  brother-in-law's 
invitation  to  meet  him  in  Denver,  Colorado,  and  join  him  on  a  tour 
pf  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  could  not  be  certain  to  change  ray  passage 
for  thö  home  crossing  to  one  a  month  later,  besides  did  not  wish  to 
burden  my  son  with  my  share  of  the  practice  work  in  Folkestone  at  the 
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beginnin«  of  the  Summer  season.  Once  again  a  beautiful  holiday 
had  come  to  its  close.  On  26th  June  I  joined  Wolfgang  on  a 
business  tour  in  Jamaica  (  New  York  ) ,  in^the  afternoon  we  met 
tbe  children  at  their  scliool  and  Ruth  at  her  place  of  work  and 
sat  down  to  a  farewell  meal  at  the  large  Johnson  Restaurant  in 
Queens  Boulevard.  We  then  picked  up  Toni  and  took  her,  too, aboard 
for  the  final  farewell.  My  outside  cabin  C  96  ^^f^®^  comfortable. 
I  shared  it  with  two  young  New  York  business  men  whom  I  got  on 
very  well.  In.  the  evening  I  sat  in  the  lounge  by  myself,  a  little 
low  spirited,  when  X  was  approached  by  4  nice  girls  who  asked  if 
they  could  have  my  table  for  a  game  of  bridge.  I  gladly  agreed 
and  "  kiebitzed  "  all  t^he  evening,  without  uttering  a  sound. On 
the  following  day  I  was  able  to  find  a  bridge  -  four  for  myself 
and  played  every  morning  from  10  to  midday.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  a  deckehair  in  glorious  weather.  My  table  companions 
in  the  dining  room  were  a  young  AüiericaÄ  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
they  were  charming  people  and  we  had  many  pleasant  chats.  I  made 
other  acquaintances  too,  for  example  the  Austrian  Countess,  who 
was  on  her  way  to  India  as  a  mission  sister;  she  had  27  pieces  of 
luggage  on  board,  a  heavy  load  in  every  sense,  not  least  on  her 
purse  . 

One  day  I  proudly  displayed  my  new  hearing  aid,  walking 
up  and  down  the  deck,  when  I  was  approached  by  a  fellow  traveller 
who  was  also  sporting  a  deaf  aid.  He  was  a  musiw  teacher  from  Chic- 
ago and  one  time  leader  of  the  Hamburg  opera  orchestra,  a  pupil 
of  Rose,  the  former  leader  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonics.  We 
exchanged  musical  reminiscenses  and  had  a  lively  conversation. 
One  morning  he  gave  a  recital  in  the  lounge  with  his  wife  as 
accompanist  on  the  piano.  I  could  not  really  listen  with  concent  - 
ration  as  I  was  engaged  in  my  regular  game  of  bridge.  The  week 
on  the  Mauretania  brought  my  wonderful  American  holiday  to  a  ^ 
fitting  conclusion.  I  spent  one  day  in  London  to  see  an  exhibition 
and  then  returned  to  Folkestone  and  resumed  my  work. 

In  September  1951  I  had  the  great  joy  of  meeting  my  old 
friend  Konrad  Worden  in  London.  We  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon 
together  in  the  lounge  of  the  ParkLane  Hotel. The  steady  rain  made 
a  walk  in  the  Park  impossible  , 
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I  spent  Christinas  1951  in  London  with  Lilly,  as  I  had  done  the 
year  before.  Early  in  January  my  son  travelled  again  to  Seefeld 
and  followed  up  with  a  week  in  Garmisch,  where  I  vas  able  to 
transfer  some  money  from  Berlin  for  his  use. 

In  April  1952  Lilly  moved  to  Folkestone  and  opened  a 
guesthouse  at  15f  Vfest bourne  Gardxns,  I  joined  the  Folkestone 
Bowling  Club  and  beocune  a  regular  player  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
Onoe  again  I  felt  attracted  to  Scotland  and  booked  a  1 2  day  tour 
with  the  Bast  Kent  Company.  I  re-viaxted  the  lovely  bea*iy  spots. 
Loch  Lomond,  the  Trossacks  and,  of  course,  Edinburgh.  Our 
return  trip  took  us  through  Dumfries,  the  Biims  town,  where  we 
visited  the  cmcient  St«MichaeX's  Chiirch  in  which  he  is  buried. 
•I  saw  more  of  England,  too,  on  this  trip,  with  sightseeing  in 
Stamford,  York  (  Minster  and  city  wall  )  and  Carlisle  (  CsAle  and 
Army  Museum  ).  tfe  travelled  through  the  Mersey  Tunnel  and  via 
Southport,  a  large  and  elegant  seaside  resort  with  a  mile  long 
pier,  accessible  by  miniature  railway,  We  passed  Leamington  Spa, 
laid  out  as  a  resort  wxth  fine  parKS,  and  finally  Aylesbury  with 
a  Disraeli  monument,  where  we  took  our  farewell  lunch  in  a 
medieval  coaching  inn.  I  returned  on  28th  June  and  found  on 
arrival  eua  invitation  from  my  brother-in-law  to  join  him  at 
Innsbruck,  I  set  out  again  5  days  later,  crossed  the  Channel  in 
a  gale  and  travelled  from  Calais  to  Innsbruck,  where  my  brother- 
in-law  met  me.  ViTe  spent  a  pleasant  afternoon  sightseeing  and  took 


o\ir  "  Jause  ", 


the  afternoon  coffee ,  at  Schindler ' s  Caf 6 


The  following  morning  my  bother-in-law  (  Fritz  Hermann  ) 
and  I  set  out  on  a  motoring  tour  of  the  Dolomites,  We  crossed 
the  Brennero  Pass  and  went  to  Prager  Wildsee,  a  minute  lake,  on 
all  sides  enclosed  by  gigantic  mountains.  Our  next  stop,  Lal^e 
Misurina,  was  totally  different,  situated  on  a  plateau  in  a 
friendly  Tyrolean  setting;  only  one  of  its  banks  was  overshadowed 
by  a  mountain,  the  precipitous  wall  of  Monte  Cristallo.  We 
continued  ou*  drive  to  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  where  we  stayed  for 
a  week  at  the  beautiful  Cristallo  Palace  Hotel,  overlooking  the 
town.  My  baloony  afforded  a  grand  panoramic  view  of  the  Tofana 
chain  of  mountains  and  of  Monte  Cristallo.  On  the  following  day 
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we  toolc  the  funicular  to  Monte  Paloria  where  we  had  a  panoramic 

r.-:  i^.-r^-'v.'^^  -^^..YXev  of  the  whole  Dolomites  range.  This  was  a  gigantic  assembly 

^'^l^^f  j.g^gged  peaks  and  wild  rocky  castles  of  breathtaking  proportions. 
^  -  Ott»  öoiild  call  the  Dolomites  "  romantip        seeing  its  Sella  massive 
''^^^^^S^^O'^P       Valhalla,  the  uoaie  of  the  gods,  its  precipitous  walls 

re  "t^®  setting  sun  in  a  glorious  red  hue. 

The  following  day  saw  a  beautiful  drive  across  the 
allfcarego  pass  to  the  Pordoi  mountain  ridge,  where  memories  of  a 
i^ppy  holiday  with  my  dear  wife, 40  years  ago,  came  back.  On  one 
of  the  following  days  we  wont  by  funicular  up  Mount  Pocol,  the  site 
of  a  towering  war  memorial.  We  descended  on  foot  and  I  was  able  to 
walk  down  for  an  hour  without  any  difficulty.  On  our  last  day  in 
Cortina  we  went  again  to  lake  Misurina  via  Tre  Croce  (  1809m  ), 
where  we  walked  for  an  hour  in  most  beautiful  moiintainous  country. 
We  left  Cortina  the  following  day  and  drove  to  Garezza  (  Xarer  See  ) 
where  we  found  comforta^»le  rooms  in  the  large,  elegant  hotel.  My 
room,  with  large  balcony,  allowed  a  splendid  view  of  the  Latemar 
mountain.  This  seemed  deceptively  close,  but  when  we  set  out  for  a 
walk  the  following  day  it  took  2-^  hours-  by  a  roiä^bout  way  - 
to  reach  the  lake,  whereas  it  took  only  20  minutes  on  a  direct  path. 
The  lake  had  a  true  fairy  tale  character.  It  reflected  without  a 
ripple  of  its  dark  green  water  pine  forests  and  the  forbidding 
steeply  rising  mountainside  of  Mt. Latemar.  The  general  impression 
was  truly  unforgettable. 

We  stayed  at  Lake  Garezza  for  a  few  days  and  then  left  for 
the  final  stage  of  my  holiday,  Bolzano  (  Bozen  ).  A  magnificent 
road,  blasted  through  the  Dolomite  rocks  and  winding  downhill  in 
breath  taking  bends  brought  us  to  the  fine,  elegant  town,  where 
we  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Laurin,  One  feature  of  Bolzano  is  the  criss  • 
cross  of  shopping  colonnades,  which  allow  window  gazins  of  the 
elegant  displays  in  the  comfort  of  cool  shade.  On  the  following 
day  we  undertook  a  trip  to  Merano,  where  we  found  a  beautiful  walk 
with  a  view  of  Schloss  Tirol  (  Tirol  Castle  )  and  the  surrounding 
moiintains , 
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On  our  last  afternoon  in  Bolzano  we  drove  to  ßppan,  where  we 

enjoyed  a  fine  viöw  of  the  Mendola  from  the  restaurant  terrace, 

also  of  the  gigantic  Adamello  massif  beyond, 
^  far; 

This  beautiful  holiday  had  passe^y^oo  quickly  and  I 
£^ound  myself  oxiue  afttixii  xr*  a  train«  tiii-o  oi.m£  with  a  tickot 
for  the  sleeping  car.  As  I  entered  it  in  Innsbruck  the  Austrian 
guard  welcomed  me  and  enquired  if  I  preferred  the  compartment 
to  myself.  I  replied  that  I  would  indeed  prefer  to  be  by  myself 
and  would  show  my  appreciation,  I  suppose  that  my  would-be 
fellow  traveller  received  a  sxmilar  greeting,  i..  ^asel;  at  any 
rate  I  spent  an  excellent  night  without  company  and  was  served 
a  good  breaJcfast  . 

On  arrival  at  i'olkesiona  x  louiid  a  reception  conunittee, 
my  family,  waving  on  the  pier,  0\ir  local  Police  Officer  spotted 
me  and  hurried  me  through  to  the  customs,  where  another  patient, 
porter  of  the  Palace  Hotel  insisted  on  grabbing  my  suitcase  and 
telling  the  official  "  Dr.ilwer        in  a  great  hurry        I  was 
processed  immudia lelj ,  had  to  show  my  venerable  90  years  old 
watch  which  was  certainly  above  suspicion  of  having  been  bought 
on  my  holiday  . 

My  son  and  family  went  again  on  a  skiing  holiday  at 
Christmas  1932  to  a  cabane  above  Villars  in  Switzerland.  I  am 
planning  another  trip  to  America  in  1955  and  nave  odtained  a 
berth  on  the  Maure tania  both  ways.  On  the  return  crossing  I  am 
to  Boo ort  my  grandson  Michael  to  England,  I  boarded  the  New  York 
bound  Mauretania  on  5th  May  1953  and  was  given  my  old  cabin  C  96 
with  only  one  other  fellow  passenger,  a  young  Polish  lawyer  . 
'^e  enjoyed  beautiful  Spring  weather  and  a  calm  sea  so  that  I 
could  spend  several  hours  each  day  in  my  deckchair,  '■•fe  arrived 
one  day  ahead  of  schedule  and  overtook  the  Queen  Mary,  which  ^had 
to  wait  for  a  rising  tide  at  the  Hudson  entrance,  IVolfgang  and 
Dorothy  met  me  on  the  pier  and  drove  me  home,  I  was  again  given 
the  beautiful  1st  floor  bedroom  with  large  balcony. 
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The  garden  looked  perfect,  a  profusion  of  roses  were  in  full 
bloodi,  Toni  and  the  Zareks  arrived  ±a  the  evening  to  celebrate 
our  happy  reunion.  Once  again,  as  before,  I  en.ioyed  mv  stay  in 
New  York,  my  son  showed  me  his  new  business  premises  in 
Manhattan  and  I  accompanied  Toni  several  times  to  Conejc  Island, 
but  this  year  by  car,  chauffered  by  Lore.  Oa  Whitsunday  I  felt 
quite  excited,  a  visit  to  the  giant  building  of  the 
Na'uions  had  been  surranged,  liife  had  a  conducted  tour  of  the  building 
and  saw  the  various  meeting  halls.  Outstanding  in  beauty  was  that 
of  the  Security  Council  with  fine  wall  paintings,  donated  by 
Norway.  -Each  delegate,  also  the  representatives  of  the  press, 
even  the  oraiuary  visitor  in  the  strangers'  gallery  has  a 

* 

.  microphone  at  his  seat  and  can  switch  the  current  speech  to  one 
of  four  languages,  iängliah,  French,  Chinese  and  Russian  .  The 

.large  chamber,  in  which  plenary  sessions  of  the  United  Nations 
take  place,  has  seats  for  630  delegates,  200  journalists  and  a 
gallery  for  1000  viwitors.  The  acoustics  are  so  perfect  that  each 
single  word  can  be  clearly  heard  in  the  gallery,        15  miles  of 
carpeting,  donated  by  iJt. Britain,  cover  the  whole  floor  area  . 

The  City  of  New  York  built  a  large  tunnel  underneath 
the  road  flank^ixg  the  U.N.   ü.x±ldiiig,   to  divert  traffic  and  ensure 
quiet  working  conditions  for  the  3000  office  workers  . 

One  day  we  visited  Scarsdale,  a  Northern  suburb,  where 
Martin  Lewy,  v/ofgang's  old  friend  whom  I  remembered  from  the 
Berlin  days  had  built  himself  a  beautiful  house.  Saturday  30tj|i 
May  was  "  Memorial  day  "  for  the  dead  of  the  wars.  There  were 
services  of  memeit&rance ,  shops  remained  closed  all  day.  In  Korea, 
too,  30  000  young  soldiers  have  lost  their  lives  so  far  and  there 
were  100  000  wounded  casualties  . 

June  2nd  1953  was  Coronation  Day  in  London,  oart  of 
which  we  saw  on  television.  I  went  to  i4ichael's  school  in  the 
morning  and  gave  a  short  talk  on  Coronation  and  read  afterwards 
my  short  story  "  The  farmer  and  the  snake  "  , 


On  June  10th  I  flew  from  La  Guardia  Airport  to  Los  Angel 
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Our  large  plane  took  off  at  9  o'cloclc  for  an  Tinforget table  fliefht. 
The  weather  was  fine  and  I  was  able  to  see  ice  covered  peaks  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  one  of  Nature's  greatest  wonders,  the 
Qrand  Canyon  with  its  seemingly  bottomless  abyss,  cruising  at 
1)5ooo  feet,  3oo  miles  per  hour.  After  a  short  stop  at  St. Louis 
we  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  at  5,30  where  I  was  met  by  my  brother- 
in-law,  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  week  at  his  beautiful  home.  We 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Cinerama,  the  three-axmensional  cinema,  where 
we  attended  a  perform^uice  of  Aida.  i^e  were  also  shown  scenic 
films  of  i'lorxda,  the  Grand  Cguiyon  and  Venice;  a  strip  of  a  crazy 
railway  in  an  amusement  ground  made  me  quite  giddy,  the  whole 
.cinema  seemed  to  move  up  and  down,  Tne  ioij.uwxag  day  we  went  to 
danta  Monica  and  enjoyed  the  Ocean  view  . 

Juiie  13th:  Galled  on  t he *,ßchle  singers  and  |Heymanns^  distant 

relations.    June  14th:  Drive  to  Malibu  Beach,  splendid  restaurant 
lunch,  followed  by  visit  to  the  Stiasny  family,  whom  I  had  met 
5  years  ago.  Later  on  we  visited  uunter  and  family,  wnere  I  was 
shown  over  his  house  and  horticulteral  nursery, 
June  15th:  Invitation  by  Major  Polan  to  restaurant  l\mch  with 
subsequent  pleasant  bridge  session. 

June  16th:  Visiteai  my  cousin  Albert  Kirschstein,  who  gave  me  a 
cordia^  reception.  This  lovely  week  passed  all  too  quickly  and 
in  the  early  morning  hours  of  June  17th  I  boarded  my  plane  for 
the  return  flight  to  New  York,  l-fe  flew  via  Chicago,  crossed 
Lake  Michigan  and  had  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  seeing  New  York 
from  the  air,  lit  up  in  many  colours.  There  were  only  a  few  niore 
days  left  before  my  departure  . 

On  20th  June  1953  my  grandson  Michael  and  I  boarded  the 
Mauretania  once  again.  We  were  given  a  good  cabin,  which  we  shared 
with  a  pleasant  fellow  traveller.  The  week  at  sea  helped  me  to 
recover  from  the  effects  of  the  sweltering  New  York  heat  .  \ 
We  arrived  in  Southampton  dead  on  time  but  reached  London  rather 
late,  due  to  delay  of  the  boattrain,  and  only  .just  manae:ed  to 
catch  the  last  connection  to  Folkestone.  Michael  stayed  with,  us 
for  3  weeks,  joined  by  his  grandparents  Salinger.  They  made  up 
a  useful  trio  for  several  games  of  Skat.  Andrew  and  Vivienne  were 
frequent  callers  so  that  five  of  my  grandchildren  were  milling 
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around.  Dorojshy  and  her  parents  were  spending  their  holiday  in 
norida,  she  sent  us  interesting  travel  reports. 


I  had  come  after  the  excessive  heat  of  New  York  into 
and  cold  weather  and  develpped  tiresome  rheumatic  pains. 
At  my  eon's  urging  I  went  at  last  to  a  physiotherapist,  who  treated 
me  with  massage  and  diathermy.  Both  shoulders  had  been  affected 
and  were  very  painful.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  all  has  cleared 
up  and  I  am,  at  last,  able  to  get  a  night's  sleep  without  the  help 
>'^Ätö.v:j|S^of  drugs.  Frit  a  and  family  have  gone  to  Zuoz  for  a  skiing  holiday 

and  I  console  myself  by  playing  bridge. 

Once  again  I  long  to  vxsit  Scotland  and  have  boo  Iced 
a  ooaohtour  for  22nd  May  1954.  By  the  end  of  Jul^  I  expect 
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Switzerland  in  the 


Volfgapg  and  Ruth  in  Follcestoxiu  ^^u  routt 

of  the  Salingers.  I  may  join  them  for  a  2  weeks'  stay  in 

Bngelberg  . 

22nd  May  1954:  On  the  way  to  Scotland.  Prom  London  to 
Newark,  where  we  spent  the  night.  To  Harrogate  with  its  fine  parks, 
where  we  took  lunch  at  the  Swan  Hotel  and  on  to  Newcastle  with 
overnight  stop.  To  üldinburgh  the  following  day,  once  a^ain  in 
Princess  Street,  enjoying  the  view  of  the  Castle  and  of  Ganongate  . 
A  coach  trip  to  Arthur's  Seat  has  been  laid  on.  The  following 
morning  we  drove  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  crossed  by  ferry  to 
North  Queens»«^  I^erth.  The  stretch  from  Perth  to 

Kinloch  Rannock  through  mountainous  scenery  rivalled  anything  that 
I  have  seen  in  Switzerland,  We  stayed  for  two  days  at  the  comfort  - 
able  Kinloch  Rannock  Hotel,  where  we  were  made  very  welcome.  The 
view  of  the  Loch,  surrounded  by  snowcovered  mountains  (  Schihalion 
was  magnificent,  .Ve  made  a  trip  to  Blair  Atholl  and  were  able 
to  visit  the  Castle  with  fine  paintings  and  treasured  of  past 
centuries.  On  the  following  day  we  reached  Aberdeen,  the  granite 
town  -  the  name  is  well  deserved  -  and  proceeded  to  Balmoral  ,  the 
site  of  the  Royal  Castle,  We  passed  the  Church,  where  the  Queen 
was  due  to  arrive,  but  were  not  allowed  to  stop.  After  a  long 
noumey  we  finally  reached  Callender  and  put  up  th^  Dreadnous-ht 
Hotel,  where  I  had  stayed  2  years  ago.  We  visited  Loch  tCatrine  the 
following  day,  this  time  favoured  by  fine  weather  and  excellent 
Phe  aftf^r  v  (  n  pxcnrsion  took  us  up  into  the  mountains  to 
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Klllln*  Oxir  home  trek  took  us  first  to  Peebles,  where  we  limched 
at  the  grand  Spa  Hotel,  and  then  to  Carlisle,  The  next  lap,  vxa 
Lancaster  to  Buxton  was  interesting.  Buxton  is  a  large  Hydro-Spa 
with  beautiful  parks  and  a  large  hotel,  already  fairly  booked  up. 
The  journey  from  Buxton  to  Market  Harborough  through  the  Peak  - 
district  was  like  ajuiniature  Scotland,  but  not  on  the  scale  of 
the  Grrampieois .  Our  last  overiii^^iL  stop  was  "  Ye  Olde  Bull's  Head  '• 
in  Aylesbury,  The  inn  was  really  "  olde        the  floorboard  in  my 
bedroom  sloped  at  eui  angle,  as  if  after  an  earthquake.  We  passed 
Windsor  Castle  and  Eton.  It  nappened  to  be  "  Founders  Day  "  and 
boys  were  sporting  their  black  tailcoats  and  tophat s.  Next  in 
our  view  was  lliuuiymede  Castle  of  Magna  Carta  and  King  John  fame. 
I  took  leave  from  my  travelling  party  at  Charing  and  travelled 
•to  Folkestone  directly  , 

The  Swiss  holiday  dM  not  materialise.  I  received  the 

news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs. Salinger  from  a  heart  attack  . 

Wolfgang  had  written  previously  that  business  aifairs  prevented 

him  from  travelling  to  Switzerland,  Bventuaily  Ruth  and  the 

wei 

children  came   lo  lingland  oii^had  them  with  her  father  in  Felke stoi 
for  a  week.  Heijfriend  Mrs.Schaef fer  joined  her  and  we  made  one 
evening  an  excursion  to  Rsuasgate  and  Margate  to  see  the 
illumination.  In  the  end  they  did  leave  for  Switzerland,  but 
I  did  not  join  them. 

9^51- 1*1  th  November  1954-  I  received  the  sad  news  of  the 
^ath  of  my  sister-in-law  Tonj..  @he  had  succumbed  to  an  attack 
of  pneumonia  in  Newlorit.  We  had  been  close  friends  for  all  but 
50  -rears,  I  was  her  physician  for  many  years.  The  memories  of 
Werder  and  of  the  pleasant  days  in  New  York  in  her  friendly  home 
^ill  continue  to  stay  vividly  in  my  mind  . 

The  winter  1954/55  was  simply  awful.  3ven  now  -  12th  Marcl 

roads  are  still  deeply  in  snow.  An  epidemic  of  influenza  made  our 

work  very  heavy.  So  far  I  have  got  away  with  only  a  cold  and  hope 

to  stave  off  influenza.  I  have  booked  2  coach  tours  with  the  East 

Kent  Company,  to  the  Lake  District  for  11  days  in  May,  and  to  the 

Black  Forest  for  lo  days  in  August.  The  Lake  District  holidaJ',in 
fine  weather «  was  enchanting, Lsike  Windermere  in  its  mountainous 
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We  travelled  through  London  to  Newmarket  and  continued  our 
journey  via  Cambridge  to  Yorkshire  and  stayed  overnight  in 
Ilklöy  a*  a  stately  home,  turned  into  a  hotel.  We  reached  Lake 
Windermere  in  the  Lake  District  the  following  day  and  stayed 
in  Keswick  for  3  days,  our  hotel,  overlooking  the  town,  was 
well  run.  Our  journey  home  brought  us  first  to  Carlisle  and  then 
further  South  to  Southport,  the  Mersey  IHinnel  to  Leamington  Spa, 
As  on  my  previous  stay  2  years  ago  I  enjoyed  and  admired  the 
magnificent  gardens  and  parks.  The  last  overiii^^iit  stop  was  at  the 
same  400  years  old  Inn  in  Aylesbury,  which  I  had  sampled  2  years 
ago.  However,  I  had  a  better  room  this  time.  The  last  day  of 
travelling  was  strenuous,  covering  an  itinary  from  Aylesbury 
to  Folkestone,  160  miles  , 

Early  in  August  1955  I  set  out  om  my  coach  tour  to  the 
Black  Forest.  I  crossed  the  Channel  in  fine  weather  to  Calais 
and  travelled  by  coach  via  Hazebrook,  Bailleul,  Lille  to 
Brussels.  The  famous  market  square  was  illiaminated  and  the 
beautiftil  Townhall  fa9ade  and  the  Royal  Palace  were  sharply 
outlined.  We  travelled  through  the  Ardennes  the  following  day 
and  crossed  into  Germany  near  the  small  town  of  Bastogne  and 
stayed  overnight  in  Srier.  Setting  foot  into  Germany  after  an., 
psdhce  of  16  years  created  strong  emotions  in  myself  , 


Our  hotel  faced  the  Porta  Nigi'a,  the  oldest  Roman 
building  in  Geraiany,  erected  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus 
and  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  .  The  following  day 
brought  us  to  Kaiserslauten,  a.  large  industrial  centre,  for  lunch 
and  then  to  Heidelberg  in  the  afternoon.  After  a  lapse  of  50 
years  I  visited  the  anciexit  Gastleyard,  full  of  memories  of  my 
honeymoon,  I  saw  the  plaque,  erected  in  1899,  to  commemorate 
the  150th  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  The  poet  staved  there 
in  1824,  when  he  had  a  recollection  of  a  sad  event  of  his  yoünger 
days  and  sublimated  it  in  his  poem  "  an  Suleika  " : 

"  Vergangenheit  wird  hier  lebendig  " 
Here  the  past  assumes  new  life  . 

We  stayed  overnight  in  Neckargemuend,  close  to  Heidelberg,  our 
hotel  overlooked  the  river  Neckar;  we  took  our  meals  on  the  hotel 
terrace,  W4.  went  again  sightseeing  xu  Heidelberg  and  I  took  the 
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foniOTilar  up  Koenigstuhl  witii  a  fine  view  of  the  Black  Forest  . 
Op.  tbe  following  day  we  travelled  to  Baden  Baden.  I  walked  in  the 
gracious  Kurpark,  laid  out  around  the  spa  installations  and  close 
to  o\ir  luncheon  place.  Our  afternoon  drive  took  us  to  Buehier  Hoehe 
and  along  the  Black  Porest  ridge  -  theHoehen  Weg  -  to  Freudenstadt, 
->a  magnificent  route  with  splendid  views.  We  reached  Freiburg  in  the 

evex^ing  . 

In  1895,  60  years  ago, I  had  spent  there  my  2nd  term  as  a 
young  student.  The  town  was  almost  completely  deauroyed  in  the  in 
the  war  and  had  been  most  painstakingly  rebuil-t.  I  recognised  the 
Minster,   the  Merchants*  Building  -  Kaufhaus  -  and  the  fine  old 
Martin's  city  gate.  We  visited  Triberg  and  travelled  on  the  foliowin 
day  through  the  "  Hoellental       the  infernal  valley  -  to  Titisee 
^ryA  Schluchsee  and  croüaed  into  Switzerland  to  Basel,  where  we  spent 

the  night  . 

Back  to  France  the  following  day,  into  the  Vosge  -nountains 
We  had  fine  views  in  all  directions.  We  stoppt,a  ovemi^nt  in  Nancy, 
not  far  from  one  of  my  stations  during  the  first  world  war.  We 
continued  our  journey  to  Reims,  famous  for  its  cathedral,  in  which 
the  medieval  kings  of  France  were  crowned.  We  admired  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  and  the  tapestries  with  biblical  scenes,  which  covered 
the  walls.  The  last  night  of  the  tour  was  spent  in  Amiens.  I  had 
"been  posted  close  to  the  city  in  the  war,  at  Ablaincourt  and 
Marchelepot,  10  -  15  miles  to  the  South,  and  remember  the  glow  in 
the  night  sky  above  Amiens.  Our  last  day  of  travelling  was  somewhat 
strenuous,  from  Amiens  via  Abbeville  to  Boulogne,  and  the  crossing 
of  the  Channel  on  the  "  Lord  harden  "  car  ferry.  On  my  way  to  the 
dining  room  I  heard  an  anouncement  over  the  loudspeaker  system, 
asking  if  a  doctor  was  on  board,  I  reported  and  was  appSlfeted 
shipsdoctor  for  the  crossing,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  officiate  , 
I  was  met  in  Dover  by  my  family  and  car,  a  good  end  to  a  wonderful 
holiday, 

I  have  obtained  bookings  for  this  year's  America  trip  on 
the  Mauretania  both  ways  and  shall  have  my  old  cabin  (0  96  )  on  the 
home  crossing.  I  boarded  the  Mauretania  on  27th  September  and 
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;r©iaembered  that  this  wo\ild  have  been  the  day  of  our  golden  wedding, 
th©  weather  stayed  fine  throughout  the  crossing  and  I  spent  many 
hours  each  day  in  my  deckchair.  The  Maure tania  was  fully  hooked 
and  I  shared  my  cabin  with  some  pleasant  young  people  of  whom 
I  saw  or  heard  very  little.  Wolf gang, met  me  at  the  pier  and,  once 
again,  I  felt  the  xmpoiot  of  New  York,  the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan, 
a  gigantic  city  built  for  giants.  My  3  weeks  there  passed  all 
too  quickly.  I  frequently  saw  my  niece  Lore  Zarek  and  sadljr 
remeoibered  her  mother,  my  dear  sister-in-law  Toni  and  the  happy 
Jiours  at  her  home  in  Florida  House. 

Early  in  the  second  week  of  my  stay  Wolfgang  took  me 
on  a  tour  of  Washington  B»C«  and  Virginia.  We  visited  again  the 
Itlncoln  Memorial  and  the  Mexlon  Gallery,  A  special  treat  was  the 
loan  exhiüxtiüo.  of  the  Berlin  "  Kupferstich  Kabinet  ",  the 
collection  of  engravings,  etchings,  woodcuts  and  drawings  . 
Our  knowledgable  guide  lectured  on  the  beautiful  drawings  of 
Ihierer  and  Lucas  üranach. 

The  following  day  we  went  up  Mt. Vernon  and,  on  this 
occasion,  were  able  to  visit  the  fine  Washington  mansion  with 
its  stylish,  elegant  apartments  and  beautifully  laid  out  gardens. 
We  went  on  to  visit  the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War  (  1861-1865 
Memorial  plaques  recalled  special  events,  such  as  "  Here  Jackson 
was  hit  and  wounded       We  travelled  on  the  grand  Virginia  National 
Park  Highway  on  the  ridge  of  the  Virginia  mountains,  with  fine 
views  on  both  sides.  We  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  nice  motel  in 
the  little  town  of  Herrington,  The  next  day  brought  us  back  to 
New  York  on  the  fine  New  Jersey  Highway,  for  120  miles  without 
crossroads, 

I  had  to  decline  an  invitation  to  visit  Los  Angeles, 
both  for  lack  of  time  and  unfavAable  weather  conditions  .  \ 
During  that  last  week  we  had  persistent  rain  and  storms,  and  two 
planes  had  crashed  in  recent  weeks,  I  felt  that  there  was  no  need 
for  taking  special  risks  . 

The  Mauretania  was  almost  empty  on  my  crossing  home, 

60  passengers  instead  of  400  on  the  outwards  journey,  I  had  a 
cabin  to  myself  and  very  pleasant  table  company,  a  clergyman  - 
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historian,  who  lectiired  us  on  the  origin  and  history- 


Old  Testamenl:, 


nt.  and  an  eldexi^  iady  chemldt,  wiio  fiaed 


my  ruclliiieii 


uaxy  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry 


at  Vaterloo  Station,  London,  Toy  my  niece  Annemarito 
|7  husband  -  I  carried  presenta  trom  Lore  £or  tlgfrnt,  -Pnoe 
agaiZL  a  very  enjoyable  holiday  liad  come  to  its  end  , 


At  the  awniifli  reunion  of  the  "  Bast  kent  "  fellow  - 
travellers  we  opted  for  a  2  weeks*  tour  of  Austria,  starting 
on  9th  June.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  month  of  February. 
Conditions  of  snow  and  ice  became  worse  week  by  week;  walking 
was  hazardous,  causing  a  lali  on  an  Icy  road. 

We  set  off  for  Austria  on  9th  June,  crossed  from  Dover 
to  Ostend,  and  on  to  Brussels, where  we  stayed  at  the  same  hotel 
as  in  tiie  previous  year.  Prom  Brussels  through  the  Ardennes,  with 
fine  views  of  the  very  green  hills,  to  Luxenbotirg,  Our  hotel  in 
this  old  fortress  city  was  good.  We  visited  the  ancient  fortif  - 
icatlons  and  the  oridge  leading  to  them  the  following  morning. 
After  a  short  stop  at  Saarbruecicen  we  crossed  the  iUiine  and 
stayed  overnight  in  Karlsruhe,  The  following  day's  journey  took 
us  flnb'k  to  Ulm  -  It  boasts  the  tallest  Church  spire  In  the  world 
and  then  to  Muenchen, 

I  had  done  my  national  service  with  the  BaTmrlan  army 
in  that  city  56  years  ago.  It  had  completely  changed  Its  face, 
I  only  recognised  the  Frauen  Kirche  (  Church  of  our  Lady  )  and 
the  Stachus  -  Karls  Platz       where  I  once  marched  in  parade  in 
front  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  the  old  Francis  Joseph,   the  Austria 
Smperor,  Unfortunately,  there  was  no  time  for  a  visit  to  the 
Hofbrauhaus  with  its  famous  beer  cellar,  as  we  had  a  late  diviner 
at  the  hotel.  There  were  always  several  coach  tour  parties  in 
our  larger  hotels  and  frequently  we  had  to  dine  in  the  second 
sitting.  The  next  day  saw  a  magnificent  drive  through  the 
Bavarian  Lakes  to  Salzb\irg,  where  we  stayed  overnight,  A  conducte( 
tour  of  the  city  was  laid  on  the  following  morning  and  we  saw 
Castell  Mlrabell  and  üellbrunn,  also  the  Mozart  house  , 
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I  looked  at  the  citadel  from  a  distance,  which  satisfied  my  cur  - 
iosity.  It  had  last  been  used  during  the  30  years'  war  and  was 
still  completely  intact.  We  obtained  the  finest  view  of  the  city 
'  the  following  day  from  the  high  roa4  to  Zell  am  See,  which  was 
our  next  stop.  I  enjoyed  a  walk  along  the  lake  promenade  with 
view  of  the  Gross  Glöckner  -  the  highest  peak  of  the  Austrian 

.  and  surrounding  mountain  massifs.  Our  itinary  should  have 
included  a  drive  on  the  Gross  Glöckner  Strasse,  a  mountain  highway. 
However y  on  the  following  day  there  was  rain  in  Zeil,  fog  on  the 
mountains  and  a  weather  report  of  snowdrifts  on  the  Gross  Glöckner 
Strasse,  which  was  closed  for  traffic.  We  took  instead  the 
attractive  routv  over  the  Thum  Pass  in  fine  weather  to  Kitzbuehl, 
where  we  stopped  for  lunch.  We  continued  our  journey  in  the 
.  afternoon  and  reached  the  beautiful  town  of  Innsbruck,  where  I  had 
spent  such  a  pieasaiii.   uxiiiu  wx  Ui  the  Hermans  four  years  ago.  We  had 
a  conducted  tour  of  the  town  the  following  day  an4t  visited  the 
Hofklrche  with  famous  bronze  monuments  of  medieval  German  emperors. 
Prom  the  summit  of  Mt.Isel  we  saw  the  complete  and  justly  famous 
panorama  of  the  town,  also  the  site  of  the  battle  of  the  Tyrolians, 
led  by  the  patriot  Andreas  Hof er,  against  the  French  andl Bavarian 
armies.  A  rainy  afternoon  was  spent  in  Oaf 4  Schindler  and  the 
evening  at  a  jolly  entertainment  of  folk  dancing  smd  singing  at 
the  Maria  Theresa  Hotel. 

Our  homeward  journey  took  the  Arlberg  route,  via  St, Ant on 
to  Bregenz  at  the  banks  of  the  BodenSee  -  Lake  Constanee-. 

The  following  day's  jo\irney  took  us  via  Winterthux  to  Basel,  where 
we  lodged,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in  the  Hotel  Krafft  am  Rhein, 
A  shopping  expedition  to  the  large  department  store  "Rheinbruecke" 

I 

concluded  the  evening  . 

We  left  Switzerland  the  followin«  morning,  too  soon  for 
my  liking,  since  our  tour  was  now  approaching  its  end.  'Ve  travelled 
via  Colmar  to  Nancy,  Hotel  Excelsior  et  d ' Angleterre,  with  better 
accomodation  and  catering  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  following 
day  took  us  via  Reims  to  Amiens,  o\ir  last  night  stopover  on  the 

Continent,  I  was  able  to  view  the  outside  of  the  great  Cathedral, 
the  largest  in  Preuice,  Drive  to  Boulogne  the  following  morning 
and  a  fine  weather  crossing  on  the  **  Lord  Warden  '*  car  ferry  to 
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Our  second  coach  tour,  to  the  Cornish  Riviera,  started  on  7th  of 
August,  Setting  out  i'rom  Canterbury  we  drove  to  Southampton, 
•thm  starting  point  of  all  my  Atlantic  crossings.  Our  hotel, 
the  Polygon,  was  very  cunifortablö .  Through  the  New  Forest  the 
following  day  to  Sherborne,  with  magnificent  Abbey  Church  ,  It 
holds  the  tomb  of  King  Ethelbert,  covered  by  an  ancient  sarcophagus 
We  v«zit  on  to  !I^orqua7,  situated  in  a  pleasant  bay  surrounded  by 
hills,  wnich  were  dotted        hotels.  We  were  booked  in  at  the 
Chelston  Hall,  a  dmaj.i  hotel  on  one  of  the  hills  with  a  view  of 
the  town.  This  was  a  day  of  rest,  which  I  used  for  a  pleasant 
Walk  on  one  of  the  hills  and  looked  down,  from  the  comfort  of  a 
daokohalr,  on  the  crowded  beaches.  The  evening  was  spent  at  the 
theatre  with  a  variety  programme  featuring  Rawicz  and  Landauer  , 

We  continued  our  travel  on  the  following  day  first  to 
Carlyon  Bay,  an  elegant  resort  with  fine  hotels  and  wonderxul 
flower  beds  in  the  parks,  sind  then  through  the  mining  district  of 
Redrutil  to  iensance,  famous  for  its  setting  in  a  bay,  its  fine 
harbour  and  the  offshore  island  of  St. Michael,  Its  fortress  like 
building  is  a  private  residence  and  can  somet^imes,  at  very  low 
tides,  be  reached  on  foot  ,  Two  half day  drives  from  Pensance  took 
us  first  to  Landsend,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  St, Ives.  This  lovely 
holiday  passed  all  too  fast  and  on  the  following  day  our  homeward 
trek  began  with  a  drive  to  Teignmouth,  w^re  we  put  up  at  a  hotel 
facing  the  sea.  Both  food  and  accomodation  were  excellent  .  For 
the  next  two  days  we  stayed  at  the      Red  Lion  •*  in  Salisbury, 
a  pleasant  medieval  coaching  inn,  and  then  travelled  to  Canterbury 

> 

and  Folkestone  . 

On  21st  August  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting  my 
old  schoolfriend  Konrad  Norden  in  London,  V/e  met  in  the  3uston 
Hotel,  went  out  shopping  together  suid  spent  a  pleasant  evening 
with  Prau  Marga  Danielsohn  (  widow  of  our  common  friend  Peter 
Danielsohn  ) ,  I  paurted  from  Konrad  the  following  morning,  he 
travelled  to  Leeds  to  visit  some  relations  and  I  went  back  to 
Folkestone  , 

Crreat  changes  sure  about  to  happen  in  Oc^lsober,  we  are 
going  to  move  house.  After  10  years  in  Manor  Road  we  shall  be 
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living  at  "  üreen  OaKa        55*  Milxuary  Road,  Sandgate,  a 
spaotouB  bungalow  on  a  hill.  My  pleasant  room  has  a  vieir  of 
tiie  ööa  and,  irom  the  Bast  window,  of  the  raised  end  of  the 
foikeötone  Leas  with  a  Martello  Tower  (  one  of  a  chain  of  watch 
towers,  built  in  tiie  Napoleonic  wars  ),  recalling  a  similar 
panoraaa  of  Castel  Hohen  Salzburg  . 

My  partners  at  bridge  have  to  give  me  leave  to  stop 
the  game  just  before  10  o'clock,  in  order  to  catch  the  last 
bu8  home  • 


Poatacrxpt  by  hlg  aon  Fritz  , 

He -was  only  destined  to  enjoy  life  in  the  new  aoim ,  which  he 
loved,  for  two  montha.  Ha  had  intended  retiring  from  his  medical 
work  at  the  end  oi  the  year  (  1956  ),  a  few  weeks  before  his  80th 
birthday.  Early  in  December  he  suffered  a  paralytic  stroke 
(  cerebral  thrombosis  )  and  died  2  months  later,  12th  February  , 
in  ,the  Falke stone  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  He  was  visited  during 
his  final  illness  by  his  son  Woligang  from  New  York,  his  greatniece 
Ruth  Fenner,  also  from  New  York,  and  by  a  distant  relation, 
daughter  of  a  cousin,  Hannah  Truelufe,nee  Oesterreicher  from 
Newark,  Nottinghamshire.  He  was  buried  at  Hawkinge  cemetery  in 
my  mother's  grave  after  a  simple  non-denominational  service  , 
which  was  conducted  by  his  friend,  my  wife's  father. 
Rev. William  Piggott,  with  whom  he  had  had  religious  discussions 
on  many  occasions  in  the  past  .  Here  follows  the  obituary 
which  our  local  newspaper.  The  Folkestone  Herald, printed  . 


RJBPJLilNT  gRQM  THB  "  FQLKSSTQNi:^  Hii;RALD  "  of  15th  February  1957-r  79  - 

gLBD  FJ^OM   1  IRKA^TY  TO  ESCAPE  NAZI  REGIME  . 

DEATH  OF  DR.EÄNEST  EWER  . 

Dr.Emest  Ewer  of  (xreeuoaks.  Military  Road,  Sandgate,  a  Jewish 

doctor  who  fled  from  his  native  Germany  in  1959  to  escape  the 

Nazi  perseoutiQiib,  then  worked  In  British  hospitalü  during  the  war, 

and  became  a  well>known  and  respected  medical  practitioner  in 

Folkestone  in  post-war  years,  died  on  Tuesday,  aged  80  • 

Until  two  months  prior  to  his  death,  he  was  still  practicing  as  the 

partner  of  his  son  Dr.F.Ewer,  and  had  1000  patients  on  his  list, 

* 

among  them  many  children,  lor  he  loved  ycung  people  , 

Bom  in  Berlin  ana  the  son  of  a  doctor,  he  studied  at 
Berlin  University  and  graduated  in  1900,  At  first  he  was  a  general 
practitioner  but  xater  became  a  speciali-bt  physiCian  in  internal 
diseases.  In  1933  his  two  sons  and  his  daughter  realised  the  danger 
of  the  Nazi  regime  and  came  to  this  country,  one  son  later  on 
going  to  settle  in  America,  but  Dr.Ewer  stayed  on,  refusing  to 
admit  the  stability  of  the  Hitler  movement. 

However,  in  1939,  when  many  of  his  Jewish  friends  were  in 
hiding,  he  and  his  wife  fled  to  England  with  only  5  sh.  between  them 
and  joined  their  son  in  Folkestone  ,  At  first  being  a  refugee  sapped 
his  spirit,  but  the  war  came  and  brought  with  it  work  for  all 
doctors  so  that,  although  he  was  over  60,  Dr. Ewer  was  able  to  return 
to  the  profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  .  At  first  he 
was    at  Grays  Inn  Road  Hospital,  London,  but  in  1943  was  appointed 
I4edicai  Officer  to  the  Beverley  Road  Hospital  in  Hull,  In  194-6  he 
rejoined  his  son  and  returned  to  Folkestone,  where,  until  recently, 
they  lived  at  16,  Manor  Road. 

He  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  Folkestone  Bowls  Club,  being 
a  regular  player,  and  also  a  bridge  enthusiast.  His  wife  died 
in  1949,  but  Dr. Ewer  continued  his  work  as  a  general  practitioner 
until  his  illness  two  months  ago,  when  he  was  taken  to  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital  .  He  is  survived  by  two  sons.  Dr. F. Ewer  and 
Mr.W.Bwer  and  on  Qt  daugnter,  I'lrs .L.Devine ,  of  Folkestone.  The  funers 
service  took  place  yesterday  at  Hawklnge  cemetery  chapel,  when  his 
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Reprlzit  from  the  "  Folkestone  üeraicL  "  (  continued  ), 

daughter-in-law's  father,Rev,tf .J.Piggott ,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
)nduct»d  a  Unitarian  service.  Interment  followed  in  the  cemetery 


The  oDitjiary  suid,  for  that  matter,  the  memoirs  do 
soant  justice  to  his  personality.  Even  today,  25  years  after  his 
death,  he  is  still  remetabered  wi      cj.iiection  by  some  of  his  foifmer 
patients  as  "  G-randpa  Ewer       who  despised  stethoscopes  and 
listened  with  the  unaided  ear,  who  would  address  some  of  the  least 
oo-operating  children  again  and  again  as  "  good  boy  " ,  until  even 
the  most  unruly  of  them  rose  to  the  occasion  and,  for  a  while  , 
hecame  goou  iJoj3, 

As  a  son  I  do  not  feel  adequate  to  sum  up  my  father's 
personality  since  my  attitude  has  always  been  ambivalent  , 
Filial  love  ixuxLed  with  critical  reservations  in  my  young  days 
gave  way  to  a  more  mature  judgement  when  I  witnessed  his 
tremendous  pluck  in  adversity.  There  was  an  incident  in  his  life 
which  is  not  recoraed  in  these  memoirs.  During  the  Nazi  era  he 
was  defendant  in  a  Court  case,  when  he  was  accused  of  offences 
involving  the  prescription  of  dangerous  drugs,  owing  to  the 
deception  of  a  drug  addict.  This  co\ild  have  landed  him  in  prison 
under  the  then  prevailing  judicial  system.  He  kept  my  mother 
completely  in  the  dark  about  the  whole  affair,  so  as  not  to 
worry  her,  until  he  returned  fromCourt,  fortunately  only  fined 
for  the  technical  offence. 

When  he  came  to  jüngland  after  a  harrowing  time  in 
Germany,  without  adequate  knowledge  oi  the  language  and  oeginning 
to  get  deaf  he  suffered  from  shock  and  depression.  ^UHst^-my  notkecr^s 
tadipwaadfii  support  hs^i'go*«t»ii^w  secoiKiWWlBaad  an^v  at.fcig|^d  >gag||g^=if 
language  classes  and  medical  lectures  for  post-graduate  students  . 
'vfhen  during  the  war  the  professional  gates  were  opened  to  foreign 
graduates  he  wrote  innumerable  applications  for  hospital  posts 
until  he  succeeded  at  last  and  did  his  war  work  for  several  years  . 
I  really  learned  to  appreciate  his  human  eind  professional  gifts 
when  we  worked  together  for  10  years  after  the  war  in  Partnership  . 
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His  sterling  quality  was  his  friendliness  and  love  of 
hiimanity  at  large.  He  never  spoke  ill  of  anyone  and  had  -  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  ^  no  personal  enemies.  He  amd  my  mother 
soon  formed  a  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Folkestone 
and,  after  her  death,  these;S  friends  as  well  as  his  family 
helped  him  to  bear  the  loss.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  travelled  widely  and  with  obvious  enjoyment;  he  worked  in 
his  beloved  profession  and  watched  his  grandchildren  around 
v^im  grow  ana  develop.  ^  xxfe  fulfilled  , 


ADDENDUM 


(  The  little  dream  episode  was  written  down  by  my 
father  in  English  .) 

The  Emperor  Concerto. 


Threefold  is  the  step  of  time. 
Present  quickly  file a  away. 
Future,  hesitating,  uoi^as  its  way, 
Faiit  stands  still  like  one  eternal  day  . 


(  Schiller  ). 


I  was  alone  in  my  room  on  a  cold  winter  evening. 


I  was  tired  of  reading  and  switched  on  the  wireless. 

* 

To  my  surprise  x  ixeaxd  Beethoven's  Emperor  Concerto. 
Bewitched  by  the  beautiful  music  I  reclined  in  my  chair 
and  1  dreamed.  It  was  40  years  ago  and  I  was  with  my  wife 

in  the  Royal  Upera  House  in  Berlin,  The  young  Weingartner 
conducted  the  Royal  orchestra  and  they  played  the  Emperor 

Concerto  Beetiioven  with  tiie  famous  pianist  Artur  Schnabel 
as  soloist  . 


the  second  movement  and  the  tremendous  applause  at  the  end 
of  the  concert.  I  tried  to  get  up,  but  I  could  not  move 
and  my  wife  told  me:  Are  you  asleep?  Did  you  not  hear  the 
beautiful  music?  I  answered:  That  can  not  be  true,  that  is 
a  dream,  we  do  not  belong  anymore  to  this  country,  we  are 
living  far  awyy  and  will  never  come  back  . 


was  suddenly  awake  in  my  room,  I  heard  the  last  sounds  of 
the;  Emperor  Concerto,  my  little  grandson  standing  before 
me,      I  pushed  you,  Grandpa,  you  were  asleep,  give  me  a 
biscuit,  please 


I  listened  and  heard  the  beautiful  pisuio  part  in 


Again  I  tried  to  get  up,  somebody  pushed  me  and  I 


1^4 


Af(  ^'V^j 
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When  you  reach  the  age  of  82  and  you  start  that  late  in  life 
to  look  back  on  events  that  occurred  many  decades  ago  you  find 
that  memories  are  very  much  distorted.  All  information  therefore 
IS  biassed,  and  events  are  described  not  the  way  they  happened  but 
rather  the  way  they  were  seen  by  me  and  the  way  they  are 
^  v-^ .    no  cne  xiuxocausu  museum  opened  recently  I  must  reflect 

on  the  most  important  event  in  my  life, the  Hitler  regime.  Of 
course,  I  am  grateful  that  our  immediate  family  eventually  escaped 
alive  but  I  must  think  of  our  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins  who 
perished  m  various  nazi  camps.  All  our  lives  and  specially  my  own 
has  been  completely  reshaped  by  the  events  in  Germany.  The 
surviving  Jewish  families  have  been  scattered  all  over  the  globe 
and  we  have  been  deprived  of  the  close  relationship  with  our 
parents  and  our  siblings.  Occasionally  I  think  of  my  life  as  it 
would  have  been  without  Hitler.  Certainly,  I  would  never  have  come 
to  the  United  states,  nor  would  I  have  become  a  business  man.  The 
country  was  good  to  me  and  in  a  moderate  way  I  was  successful  i 
should  be  grateful  to  this  beastly  man  for  forcing  me  out  of 
Germany  and  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  new  life  in  the 
XJ  •  s « 

I  was  born  on  October  7,  I9ii,  in  the  City  of  Berlin,  Germany 
as  the  youngest  of  three  children.  I  was  told  that  I  paid  for  all 
expenses  m  connection  with  ray  birth.  My  parents  had  bought  a 
lottery  ticket  for  the  baby  they  expected,  and  this  was  the  only 
time  in  their  life  that  they  had  won.  The  money  they  had  won  was 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  midwife  who  delivered  the  baby  under 
supervision  of  my  father,  ready  to  help  if  there  was  a  problem,  it 
also  paid  for  the  wetnurse  Hedwig  Krause  who  came  from  the  Spree 
Forest  about  50  miles  southeast  of  Berlin.  Hedwig  had  left  her  own 
baby  and  nursed  me  for  almost  a  year.  The  Spree  Forest  was  famous 
for  their  wetnurses  and  the  high  quality  of  their  milk.  They  slept 
m  the  same  room  as  the  baby  and  every  day  they  would  get  a  big 
bottle  of  malt  beer.  She  got  very  attached  to  our  family  and 
visited  with  us  occasionally  over  the  years.  When  her  own  daughter 
was  ready  for  a  profession  my  parents  were  helpful  to  give  her  a 
good  start. 

My  sister  Lilly  was  5  1/4  years  older  and  my  brother  Fritz 

3  1/2  years  older  than  I.   We  were  a  very  close  knit  family.  All 

four  grandparents  were  Berliners  and  all  their  children  and  their 

families  lived  in  Berlin.  Every  friday  night  my  parents  visited 

the  Ewer  grandparents  where  they  met  my  father's  2  brothers.  Otto 

and  Walter  and  their  wives. Otto  represented  a  big  Bank  on  the 

Berlin  Stock  Exchange  as  their  Bond  Trader.  Walter  was  working  for 

cousin    Lore's    father    in    charge    of    the    showroom  exhibiting 

Cyclonettes  in  the  most  prestigious  street  in  Berlin  "Unter  den 

Linden ".Later, when  the  cyclonette  factory  was  sold,   uncle  Walter 

became  an  executive  of  the  rainwear  branch  again  working  for  uncle 
Bernhard . 

Every  Wednesday  night  they  went  to  the  Hermann  parents  and  met 
there  with  my  mother's  sister  Toni,  her  brother  Fritz,  their 
spouses  and  usually  several  other  members  of  the  Hermann 
family. Both  my  grandparents  Hermann  had  many  brothers  and  sisters 


R^^i^«®''®!*'''®  ny  mother  had  numerous  cousins.  Most  of  them  lived 
Berlin.    Every  other  month  the  f  J^ivea 


m 


mal«»  f.ol^fl^«e  ««4.  *^    "T  cousins  and  the  wxves  of  the 

each  n?Soi.  ^ ^  cousin's  day.  with  coffee  and  cake  they  kept 
each  other  mformea  .4   all  familv  new<5.  ^  ^ 


had 


y  news 

My  mother  was  specially  close  with 

Re^^ni«^H%r*'^'K^""''''''''^'""  ^""^  enterprising  "business  tycoon^uncle 
works    ?  wideu.  hliH-         ''^^  President  of  the  GeVman  'cable 

works,  a  widely  held  public  corporation  traded  on  the  Berlin  stork 
Exchange.  He  had  branched  out  into  countless  other  activities  Hp 

s?2er?Sa"San^iJ''^^%*'?^^^      automobile,  called  cyclone tt'  riong 
J^il^**^®  directly  connected  to  the  single  front  wheel 

Bernn^T^^  extremely  mobile.  For  a  while  %  r,ood^rt^^^ 

?L  r  M ^y^'l°"ettes  and  a  sample  can  still  be  seen  in 

the  German  Museum  m  Munich.  Uncle  Bernhard  was  the  second  laSes? 
producer  of  automobile  tires  in  Germany.  As  byproducts  of  rubber 
tires  they  had  a  sister  firm  specializing  in  ^Sbberized  ra^^we^r 
of  Ra^es?""^  ^^""^^  supplier  of  condoms  with  the  trade  name 

««H   Ü!lf4.^®m®®^"*'*^**  ^^^^  ^^-y  ^o^gl^  business  man  but  he 

and   arnit   Toni   were   always   very   qood   to   us    Ewor   children  Thev 

l^l^l^f  "^P^^f  i^^liy        their  own  and  we  were  always  ieJSme  iX 
isi^'''  '  country  house  in  Werder,  on  the  river  Havel, about 

25  raileo  west  of  Berlin.  I  loved  this  place  and  spent  ^nv 
Sefr^'h?,'.  """^".r^  weekends  in  their  large^orchard  or  ?n  on^  Sf 

f^""®^  Hirschmanns  had  three  daughters 

nlLtl  S*.^''^?^*?^  Hirschmanns  and  all  of  us  when  their 

oldest  daughter  Alice  was  slowly  dying     or  cancer  at  the  aae  of 

l^ne2ar?2-anH''?""^  ""^^^^^     ^'^^  daug^fers' 

Annemarie  and  Lore  lived  with  us  in  our  apartment,   and  all  of  us 

n^«^?^o"f,  *  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  through  this  difficult  time.  Lore  is 
fo^^^i^^        ^  t^^"  of  We  were  born  only  a  few  days  apart  and 

together  we  were  always  full  of  mischief.  The  saying  about  us  was7 
"Together  uhey  are  a  horror,  alone  they  are  quite  niceT" 

y>orlJ'''^^'Z' ^^r^^"" U"'^?  ^l^^^  Hermann,   lived  in  a  different 

had   married   the   daughter   of    an    ..  tremexy  weaithy 
railroad  car  manufacturer.    He  was  the  managing  director,  and  Later 
t  uf  of  the  Hermann  pruvtuiy  eüterprises .     Uncle  Fritz 

and  his  wife,  aunt  Alice,  had  a  huge  house  in  the  best  section  of 
the  city  Ol  Berlin.  They  had  a  block  long  garden  with  a  tennis 
court  and  employed  a  butler,  a  chauffeur  and  a  gardener.  Although 
the  tennis  court  wa^.  available  to  us  in  off  hours,  we  never  felt 
quite  comfortable  m  those  posh  surroundings. 

K    J^^  ^^^"^^^^^  ^^^^  at  lunch  time,   in  the  evening, 

AftS^  ^'fil^''''  ^  ^  ^^^^  sandwiches  or  some  icit  over  dishel! 

t?®y  had  company,  my  parents  went  out 
practically  every  night. They  had  subscriptions  to  the  opera  to 
concerts  and  often  went  to  theaters .  They  visited  or  were  visited 
by  friends  and  relatives  at  frequent  intervals.  My  parents  kept  a 
close  friendship  with  two  schoolf riends  of  my  father's,  a  doctor 
and  an  engineer.  With  them  and  their  families  we  spent  our 
Christmas  holidays  every  year  from  1924  till  1932  in 
Seef eld, Austria.  Here  I  developed  my  great  love  for  skiing. There 


Jl^reS joy!ä         dtsct"d''Äh"\^'°/'^  ^•'^  mountains 

was  del  i i ?oiio  w4 «Jf  through    powder  snow.  After  skiing  there 

World'^"l"i„"IS*  TulVl^f?  w'^""^  remember  is  the  outbreak  of 
to  order  almost  continuously  sonething  to  eat. 

and   »n,firf'^^i"®**^°''^^®       ^"'^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^o"«  «here  all  the  aunts 

li?"*   SS"®    to    wish    my    father    good    luck    and  sS^dv 
return, not  later  than  Christmas  1914.  My  father  was  hoir?ln«  Sl^J 

alnn''"^-?.^  ^^^^        ^  ""'^^ '  he  w'Ls  gone  Tnl  ^7  waS 

alone  with  3  small  children,  8,6,  and  2  1/2  years  old^  ^ 

Novem^e?''  i9l?"'        «"i^i^  fnfi^''^*'       ^^^^'^  hoiae  until 

n«r^^^^f  M„  r  ^J--"-  »y  mother  proved  to  be  verv 

capable. My   parents   kept   up   almost   dally   correspondence    and  ^ 

f  IS^^^^f  fvJ  lY^^?*^'*^'^  t»^^  postmannl  sometfmes 

fÄ;KpÄ^^^  brS  in^-Th^-n  orry  .a^tier.^T:^;^- 

always  had  a  sleep-in  cook  and  a  maid  to  clein  and  se?!Je  meals  The 
cook  had  been  with  mother's  uncle , Ludimar  HeiSiann  Kolni^^ 

fSL  *^^J       ^J?**  ^"  ^^k^d  her  to  stay  In 

S  hi  «  ,JL»  to  Berlin  to  join  our  household.  Helene  proveS 

Inn?  ^"""^"^  ^^'^^^  ^^"»^^  °f  the  later  war  years,when 

food  was  very  scarce  and  everything  was  rationed  she  was  able  to 
produce  meals  that  were  edible  and  we  were  never  hungrj! 

I  still  see  elderly  Helene  on  her  knees , scrubbing  the  kitchen 
tiles  insisting  that  it  was  her  job  and  not  the  maid' s  to  keep  the 
kitchen  clean.  Apples  were  sent  to  us  in  large  barrels  di recti v 

S^LlenfanYte^^c^  °"      "^^^^^  rack  .^hey'^ere  ra^^one^ 

oy  tieiene  and  we  children  never  saw  a  perfect  aoDle;  she  aiwav« 

tSTlI^JZ^r.^''  "^^^^t  '  The%roblemTth' Hellne 

Wiat  later, after  the  war, when  food  became  available  aaain  ahL 

w*?th=°mT  m-o^hlr^""-^  ingredients  and  «.er.  w.rrVr"e;^|J;i 

^^^yy\pl  IZ' ^^^^^^^ 

ac^-ni?»h.lf  grandJothers.Ewer  and  HeTmann  were 

aoooBplished  piano  players.  I  often  listened  to  grandma  Hermann  who 


I 
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was  singing  as  she  played.  Grandpa  Hermann's  brother  was  an 
outstanding  musician.   He  composed  S  children's  symphony  in  thS 

Snlif^i"^   "^^"^^   ""^^^^  P^^y^^  the   family  rneL^Js  on 

special  occasions.  The  last  time  it  was  performed  by  theWmoer 

generation  of  the  family  was  in  1922  at  Grandpa  Her^nn'T?8?S 

birthday.    My    brother    Fritz    played    the    piano,    I    played  the 

cuckoo, cousin  Lore  the  donkey  and  our  conductor  was  Ernst  Meyer- 

Sn«rir*V°H  ^^^^'^ musician  of  the  family. 
Ernst  was  «ie  grandson  of  grandpa  Hermanns  younger  brother  Julius 
He  became  famous  as  a  conductor  of  opera  and  symphony  i^  eastelA 
Germany  and  was  also  highly  respected  as  a  composer.  ©astern 
Our  father  never  had  any  lessons  but  he  could  go  to  the  oiano 
and  play  any  tune  he  had  heard.     There  was  also  i  cousin  of 


father 


Suse    Henoch ,  who 


•      , ,  —  excellent    pianist  and 

occasionally  gave  concerts  in  Berlin.  Unfortunately  music  has 
bypassed  me  completely  but  my  brother  became  a  good  P^iano  playe? 
and  his  son  David  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  rock  musician    i  am 

SoSS^aiS  "^^^  ^^^^"^  °"        9^^^^  style  in  oT'son's 

home  and  that  we  have  a  another  promising  musician  in  the  family 

on  my  father's  side  there  were  many  medical  doctors  in  the 

family.  My  grandfather  and  his  two  brothers  all  practiced  medicine 

in   the   city   of   Berlin.    Patient   care   in   those   days  was  aulte 

different   from  what  it   is  now.   When  you  were  sick^you  sent  a 

message  to  the  doctor  to  visit  you.  There  was  no  telephone  It 

^f""  ^®  ^""^^       ^®  century  and, even  then,  few 

families    had    this    new    contraption.    The    Post    office  however 
functioned  exceptionally  well.  There  were  three  daily  deliveries 
and  a  letter  sent  to  the  doctor  early,  was  delivered  the  same  dav 
and  a  special  delivery  letter  would  reach  him  within  two  hours 
Doctors  also  had  a  mechanical  night  bell  that  could  be  pulled  at 

Ji""^^^  level.  The  doctor  would  open  a  window  and  enquire  who 

neeaed  nim . 

As  early  as  1865  the  doctors  in  Berlin  worked  under  a  system 
which  was  the  nearest  to  a  pre-paid  health  insurance  plan.  They 
received  a  retainer  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  then  took  care 
or  all  medical  problems  of  the  family.  The  fee  was  based  on  the 
size  of  the  family  and  on  their  ability  to  pay.  I  have  seen  the 
accounting  book  of  my  grandfather.  More  than  half  of  his  total 
yearly  income  was  received  in  the  month  of  january. 

^    ^J'^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^°  ^^"^  ^"  ^^^^  ^  **ad  the  opportunity  to  talk 

to  the  elderly  father  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  remembered  grandpa 
Ewer  well.  He  had  delivered  all  the  babies  in  his  family  and  he  wSs 
consulted  not  only  for  medical  problems  but  also  for  other 
important  family  decisions  regarding  education  and  professional 
training  of  the  children.  Unfortunately  l  never  met  my  grandfather 

V'^^:.  y®^^  before  I  was  born  and  I  was  named  after  him, 

Jacob  Wolfgang.  ' 

On  my  mother's  side,  the  Hermann  family  members  were 
successful  business  people.  Great  grandfather  Hermann  was  trained 
and  ordained  as  rabbi.  He  was  scheduled  to  succeed  his  father  as 
rabbi  of  a  small  congregation  in  Suhl,Thuringia.  Instead  and  very 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  father  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1836  He 
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bought  a  printing  press  and  thus  started  the  firm  which  through 
three  generations  of  hard  and  skillful  work  became  the  largest 
privately  owned  printing  and  publishing  business  in  Germany.  They 
owned  a  highly  respected  daily  newspaper ,  comparable  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  countless  weekly  and  monthly  trade  magazines  and 
were  engaged  in  many  other  business  ventures.  During  the  height  of 
the  German  inflation  1922/23  which  I  will  describe  later,  the 
German  federal  bank  printing  presses  could  not  print  enough  money 
to  cover  the  tremendous  demand •  The  government  cal led  on  the 
Hermann  printing  firm  to  help  with  the  printing  of  bank  notes.  In 
three  shifts, twenty  four  hours  a  day,  the  Hermann  firm  produced 
billions  of  paper  money.  They  all  had  the  letters  R  H  imprinted 
above  their  serial  number.  These  were  the  initials  of  my 
grandmother,  Regina  Hermann.  Whenever  one  of  these  bank  notes  went 
through  our  hands  we  were  very  proud. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  grandpa  Hermann  was  a  very 
wealthy  man  •  The  grandparents  1  i ved  modest  low  key  1  i ves  and , 
weather  permitting,  grandpa  would  walk  every  morning  at  8  a.m.  to 
his  place  of  business,  which  was  a  good  half  hour  trip.  At  lunch 
time ,  he  came  home  for  his  main  meal  and  then  slept  for  an  hour , 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  fresh  baked  roll  before  going  back  to 
work.  Saturday  was  a  regular  working  day  and  even  on  Sundays  he 
would  occasionally  go  to  his  of f ice  for  a  few  hours  •  On  a  few 
occasions  grandpa  asked  us  to  join  him  in  his  office  and  he  showed 
us  a  big  new  printing  press  or  the  new  hugh  smoke  stack  that  could 
be  seen  above  all  factory  buildings.  Sometimes  I  would  get  some 
misprinted  trolley  or  railway  tickets  from  him  and  was  then  able  to 
play  conductor  and  was  the  envy  of  my  schoolmates. 

In  1915  a  big  apartment  in  my  parents  house  became  vacant,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  rent  during  the  war.  Mother  decided  this  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  move  to  the  more  fashionable  western  part  of 
Berlin  where  most  of  our  relatives  were  living.  During  the  packing 
and  moving  I  was  shipped  out  to  grandma  Ewer  who  lived  within 
walking  distance  of  the  new  apartment.  I  slept  in  her  living  room 
on  a  couch  and  was  thoroughly  spoiled  by  her  and  by  her  companion 
helper,  an  elderly  spinster  lady.  Miss  Neumann. After  my  grandmother 
died.  Miss  Neumann  became  part  of  our  household  and  lived  with  my 
parents  until  they  emigrated. 

Chocolate  was  a  rarity  during  the  war  but  I  found  a  big  piece 
of  chocolate  every  night  on  my  bed.  One  afternoon.  Miss  Neumann 
went  with  me  on  our  customary  walk  but  in  a  different  direction  and 
we  came  to  a  beautiful  house.  We  took  the  elevator  two  flights  up 
and  she  said  "  Iwonder  who  lives  here"  and  she  asked  me  to  ring  the 
bell.  To  my  greatest  surprise  my  mother  opened  the  door  and  this 
was  our  new  living  quarters. 

The  new  apartment  was  very  spacious.  One  big  room  was  the  gym 
room  with  no  furniture.  We  had  a  horizontal  bar,  there  was  a  pair 
of  rings  on  which  we  could  swing  almost  to  the  ceiling,  a  highly 
polished  wooden  pole  to  climb  up  to  the  high  ceiling  and  a  loose 
swinging  tow  which  was  much  harder  to  climb. We  also  had  a  wooden 
ladder  that  could  be  adjusted  anywhere  from  horizontal  to  vertical 
position.  We  loved  this  room  and  I  remember  that  frequently  at 
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night,  when  my  mother  had  company,  I  was  called  out  of  bed  to  show 
how  fast  I  could  climb  up  the  wooden  pole.  Our  old  apartment  still 
had  only  gaslight.  In  the  new  place  there  were  switches  on  the 
wall  that  you  could  flick  and  there  suddenly  was  light  in  the  room. 
This  was  a  great  attraction  for  me  and  I  played  for  hours  with 
these  switches  until^y  mother  threatened  to  beat  ny.  fingers  with 
a  ruler. ^  IVP^'^' "T*        ^Tr.,^    '■>'■      /       /i   •  '••  c 

Our lipartment  faced  aii  oval  park, Bavaria  Square.  It  was  the 
center  of  the  bavarian  guarter,  where  all  the  streets  in  the  area 
had  bavarian  or  austrian  names.  It  was  one  of  the  better 
residential  neighborhoods  in  Berlin.  There  were  no  private  homes 
in  our  part  of  the  city.  All  houses  had  four  floors  and  a  steep 
red  tile  roof.  Each  house  looked  different, but  they  were  attached 
and  of  nearly  equal  height,  to  give  the  square  a  pleasant  uniform 
character.  Bavaria  Square  (Bayerischer  Platz)  was  built  over  a 
subway  station  with  an  entrance  only  50  feet  from  our  house 
entrance.  We  played  practically  every  afternoon  in  the  park. 
Mother  could  see  us  from  one  of  our  windows  and  could  signal  or 
whistle  when  she  wanted  us  home  for  a  meal  or  any  other  reason. 

Our  house  had  two  entrances .There  was  the  big  front  entrance 
with  cement  columns  on  either  side  and  everything  was  very 
spacious.  The  other  was  the  servants  entrance  with  a  dark  narrow 
hallway  and  a  steep  circular  iron  staircase.  Only  tenants  and 
their  guests  were  allowed  to  use  the  front  entrance.^  All' 
deliveries  and  employees  had  to  use  the  back  stairs.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  house  was  locked,  and  if  we  expected 
company  someone  had  to  go  down  and  wait  for  our  visitors  to  let 
them  in.  When  they  went  home  the  maid,  or  later  one  of  us  had  to 
go  down  to  let  them  out. 

The  war  went  on  and  so  the  blockade  of  Germany. Most  food 
items  and  many  other  essential  products  became  scarce.  Rationing 
books  with  coupons  were  issued  and  long  lines  appeared  in  front  of 
food  stores.  It  was  of  greatest  importance  to  assure  our  help  that 
whatever  food  was  available  was  evenly  shared.  At  mealtime  six 
plates  were  brought  to  the  dining  room  and,  in  the  presence  of  our 
help  my  mother  dished  out  the  food,  Then  one  of  us  had  to  turn 
around  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  and  ray  mother  would  ask: "Who 
should  get  this  plate?"  Whoever  had  turned  around  would  then 
allocate  each  plate.  For  me  this  was  a  game,  for  the  grownups  it 
assured  the  fair  allotment  of  rationed  food  items.  I  was  later  told 
that  my  mother  revived  this  type  of  food  lottery  again  in  England 
during  World  War  II,  when  food  was  rationed  again. 

Life  in  Berlin  became  more  and  more  difficult  in  1917.  the 
lines  in  front  of  the  stores  grew  longer.  It  frequently  happened 
that  after  hours  of  waiting  you  did  not  get  what  you  were  waiting 
for.  A  sign  would  appear  in  the  window  :  Sorry  no  more  bread.  Every 
member  of  our  family  had  a  separate  ration  card.  The  bread 
allotment  was  one  loaf  of  bread  per  person  each  week,  but 
frequently  it  had  to  last  10  days.  Whenever  bread  was  available  we 
bought  our  full  ration  and  often  ended  up  with  6  loaves  of  bread. 
Again  to  be  fair,  all  members  of  the  family  carved  their  initials 
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Into  one  end  of  their  bread  and  started  eating  from  the  other  end. 
Inspite  of  all  the  shortages  I  never  ever  remember  being  hungry. 
There  always  seemed  to  be  enough  turnips  and  potatoes  and  I  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  who  loved  turnips.  At  his  early  time  I 
learned  never  to  waste  food  and  to  eat  up  what  was  on  my 
plate, whether  I  liked  it  or  not.  Coal  was  in  very  short  supply  and 
we  had  heat  only  on  extremely  oold  days.  No  problem,  we  dressed 
warmer  and  got  used  to  it.  Hot  water  was  available  once  a  week,  on 
Fridays  between  6  and  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  did  not  seem 
unusual  to  me  that  we  three  children  used  the  same  water  for  our 
weekly  bath.  First  my  sister,  then  my  brother  and  I  was  the  last, 
I  remember  that  grayish  looking  coarse  soap  that  was  mostly  sand 
and  scratched  your  skin.  Toilet  paper  had  long  disappeared  and  was 
replaced  by  even  torn  sheets  of  newspaper,  about  twice  the  size  of 
regular  toilrtpaper.  I  was  unaffected  by  any  hardship  and  lived  a 
normal  happy"l&lfe.  I  knew  that  my  father  was  in  the  war  but  I  did  . 
not  miss  him.  I  hardly  knew  him,  but  the  family  talked  about  him 
almost  every  day.    Very  few  children  my  age  had  a  father  at  home. 

It  was  an  unusual  hard  winter  and  we  still  had  heavy  snow 
storms  in  march.  Prisoners  of  war,  mostly  Russians,  were  brought  to 
Berlin  to  clean  the  streets.  They  worked  in  groups  of  six  or  eight 
men  watched  by  a  German  soldier  with  a  rifle.  My  mother  sometimes 
sent  one  of  us  down  to  bring  them  a  few  cigarettes.  About  this  time 
I  broke  both  bones  of  my  left  leg  trying  to  stop  my  tricycle  by 
pushing  my  foot  through  the  spokes. The  orthopedic  professor  came  to 
our  house,  set  the  bones  and  put  the  leg  into  plaster  of  Paris  and 
I  was  out  of  commission  for  6  weeks.  It  was  a  trying  time  both  for 
my  mother  and  for  me.  I  had  to  stay  in  bed  most  of  the  time  and 
remember  being  visited  frequently  by  my  grandmother  Hermann  and 
many  other  relatives.  Walking  casts  did  not  exist  and  I  became  an 
expert  in  hopping  on  my  right  leg.  I  was  overjoyed  when  the 
professor  came  again  6  weeks  later.  He  cut  the  plaster  with  a 
handsaw  and  pronounced  me  well  healed. 

In  the  end  of  summer  of  1917  mother  had  an  opportunity  to 
send  my  brother  and  me  to  a  children's  home  at  Wyk  on  the  island 
of  Foehr  in  the  North  Sea .  The  home  was  run  by  an  order  of 
Protestant  nuns  whom  we  called  sisters.  I  had  started  school  in 
Easter  1917  at  age  5  1/2  and  had  only  a  few  month  of  schooling. 
Therefore  it  was  not  important  for  me  to  go  to  school  My  brother 
Fritz  however  had  started  three  years  earlier, had  started  with 
latin  and  had  won  a  certificate  of  excellence  handsigned  by  the 
German  Emperor  Wilhelm.  He  had  to  keep  up  with  his  class  at  home 
and  was  enroled  in  a  private  school  in  Wyk,  while  I  could  play  and 
enjoy  myself* 

There  was  plenty  of  milk  and  eggs.  We  complained  about  the 
food  but  we  both  gained  weight  and  our  mother  did  not  have  to  feed 
us.  Most  of  the  children  in  this  home  were  sent  there  for  a  month, 
paid  for  by  the  City  of  Berlin.  We  stayed  in  Wyk  throughout  the 
winter  and  mother  paid  for  our  keep.  We  were  therefore  and  quite 
undeservedly  treated  much  better  than  the  rest  of  the  kids.  The 
self  payers  ( Selbst zahler)  had  their  own  dining  room  where  we  were 
only  10  or  12  children,  while  the  big  dining  room  across  the  hall 
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had  s  ixty  or  more  chi Idren .     Occas iona 1 ly  the  sister  in  charge 

wouj.a  bring  us  a  special  desert  just  fur  our  room  .  We  also  had 
small  bedrooms  with  four  or  six  beds  whereas  the  rest  slept  in  big 
dormitories  with  twenty  or  more  beds.  We  did  not  find  this  unusual 
at  the  time.  It  was  just  typical  for  the  Germany  that  we  lived  in. 

While  we  were  in  Wyk  the  Germans  were  bombing  London  quite 
frequently  with  large  airships.  We  called  them  Zeppelins  and  we  saw 
them  in  the  late  afternoon  passing  our  isleuid  on  the  way  to  London. 
They  usually  came  in  a  group  of  5  or  6  flying  fairly  low  so  that 
we  couid  see  their  markings.  We  counted  them  and  waved  to  them,  rhe 
sisters  told  us  to  say  a  prayer  for  their  safe  return.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  saw  them  again  flying  over  our  island  on  their  way 
home  and  we  could  see  whether  they  all  were  accounted  for. 
Occasionally  one  or  two  Airships  were  missing  and  we  knew  that  they 
had  been  shot  down  over  England. 

The  sisters  indoctrinated  us  with  patriotism  for  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  "Vaterland***  We  learned  all  the  nationalistic  songs 
and  participated  in  the  daily  prayers  for  victory «  God  seemed  to 
be  German*  Nobody  had  any  doubt  that  Germany  would  eventually  crush 
its  opponents .  Our  daily  greeting  was  "Gott  strafe  Engl  and*'  ( God 
shoi.iid  punish  England).  We  were  much  to  young  to  question  this 
nonsense  and  believed  everything  we  were  told. 

It  was  in  Wyk  that  we  got  a  letter  from  our  mother  and  I  saw 
the  tears  running  down  my  brother's  face  when  he  started  to  read 
it.  We  had  received  the  sad  new  that  our  Grandmother  Ewer  had  died 
and  that  our  father  had  come  home  for  a  few  days  and  gone  again. 

Great  celebration  when  we  finally  came  back  to  Berlin  and  the 
family  was  reunited.  The  one  who  had  missed  us  the  most,  was  our 
sister  Lilli ,  She  had  alone  endured  mother ' s  whole  educational 
attention  for  so  many  month  and  was  more  than  happy  to  share  it 
again  with  us ,  Fritz  went  back  to  his  old  school  and  was  soon  again 
at  the  top  of  his  class.  I  had  to  change  schools  since  the  old 
school  admitted  pupils  only  once  a  year  at  Easter  time.  The  new 
school  had  also  October  admission  and  that  way  I  only  lost  1/2 
year. 

The  government  needed  additional  space  for  the  increased 
number  of  wounded  soldiers  and  had  seized  several  schools  for  that 
purpose .  The  remaining  schools  were  used  in  two  shifts .  I  was  in 
the  afternoon  group  from  1  to  6  p.m.  My  hoTrie  work  was  done  in  the 
morning.  We  were  loosing  the  war  but  did  not  know  it.lt  had  become 
impossible  to  obtain  shoes  and  1  had  to  inherit  the  worn  shoes  of 
my  cousin  Lore.  We  were  encouraged  to  come  to  school  barefoot  and 
the  principle  of  our  schooled  distinguished  elderly  professor  with 
a  grey  beard,  set  an  example  by  walking  without  shoes  across  the 
open  schoolyard. 

In  my  early  years  I  was  frequently  sick  and  had  practically 
every  children's  disease  that  is  on  the  books.  We  did  not  have  any 
immunizations  in  those  days  and  when  ^^n-^  child  got  sick  ,  the  other 
two  were  sure  to  catch  it. I  was  told  that  I  had  a  very  severe  case 
of  the  measles  with  ear  infection.  In  1918  I  had  scarlet  fever  and 
had  just  recovered,  when  my  sister  was  stricken  with  a  severe  case 
of  diphtheria.  Since  I  was  sure  to  catch  her  germs,  mother  sent  me 
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to  the  grandparents  Hermann  where  I  stayed  for  three  weeks.  I  was 
told  that  I  did  quite  a  lot  of  damage  to  their  home  that  was  no 
longer  geared  for  children.  Grandma  had  a  special  attachment  to  me 
and  spoiled  me  rotten.  I  could  do  no  wrong  and  whatever  I  did  she 
never  punished  me.  It  was  still  during  World  War  1  and  food  was 
scarce.  Something  good  came  to  the  table  and  my  grandmother  put  it 
on  grandpa's  plate.  He  would  pick  it  up  and  put  it  on  grandma's  and 
whatever  it  was  went  back  and  forth  from  one  plate  to  the  other 
three  or  four  times  until  it  finally  landed  on  the  carpet.  They 
were  both  upset  but  their  6  year  old  grandson  enjoyed  the  comedy. 
^j^P^  Mother  was  an  ardent  "Skat"  player.  Skat  is  a  most  popular 
catd  game  in  Germany^  and  before  the  war  my  parents  had  regular 
games.  Our  mother  missed  these  games  very  much  and  taught  us  at 
an  early  age  to  play  the  game.  The  first  part,  the  bidding 
involved  multiplications  with  various  numbers.  Long  before  I  ever 
had  a  ntath  lesson,  I  had  memorized  the  bidding  value  of  my  cards 
and  at  age  of  6  or  7  I  could  play  skat  well  enough  to  jump  In  when 
another  player  was  needed. 

In  november  1918  the  war  ended  with  Germany's  defeat.  The 
emperor  fled  to  the  Netherlands  and  a  revolution  brought  chaos  to 
the  country-  Our  father  did  not  come  back  immediately.  He  was  in 
charge  of  a  hospital  and  could  not  be  released  until  civilian 
medical  personal  could  be  found  to  replace  him.  Finally  a  telegram 
came  announcing  his  arrival  at  a  central  railroad  station.  For  some 
reason  that  I  cannot  remember  my  mother  could  not  meet  him  and  sent 
Hiss  Neumann  and  me  to  pick  him  up.  We  were  standing  on  the 
platform  as  the  train  rolled  in.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  in  the  same 
grey  uniform  descended.  They  all  seemed  to  look  alike.  Which  one 
was  my  father?  He  did  not  know  me  either.  We  had  a  picture  of  him 
with  us  and,  at  last,  after  what  seemed  endless  to  me.  Miss  Neumann 
found  him  and  we  had  a  father  again. 

At  first, father  shared  the  opinion  that  the  army  would  have 
won  the  war  within  3  month  if  the  workers  had  not  started  the 
revolution.  The  stab  in  the  back  theory  was  of  course  absurd.  The 
German  army  had  run  out  of  men,  out  of  munitions,  out  of  equipment 
and  out  of  food.  The  generals  knew  it  but  the  soldiers  and  their 
officers  were  brainwashed  and  had  no  idea  that  in  fact  they  had 
lost  the  war.  It  took  our  father  a  little  while  to  realize  the  true 
situation. 

Father  was  discharged  from  the  army  with  the  equivalent 
medical  rank  of  a  major  and  he  had  received  the  famous  Iron  Cross. 
He  showed  us  also  a  medal  with  a  blue  and  gold  ribbon  that  he  had 
received  from  the  king  of  Bavaria.  He  told  us  that  the  chess  game 
had  saved  his  life  during  the  war.  The  general  in  charge  of  his 
division  was  an  ardent  chess  piayer •  He  and  ray  father  had  a 
regular  game  every  evening  at  the  hospital  which  was  located  about 
50  mi] es  behind  the  front  line.  Father  received  orders  to  replace 
the  front  line  doctor.  The  general  was  angry  to  loose  his 
chesspartner  and  he  arranged  for  another  doctor  to  be  sent  instead 
of  him.    Two  days  later  this  doctor  was  killed  by  a  grenade. 

Mother  had  thought  it  would  nice  if  father  transferred  his 
practice  to  our  new  apartment  in  West  Berlin,  but  it  could  not  be 
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done.  Nobody  knew  him  in  this  part  of  the  city  and  he  was  still 
well  remembered  in  the  eastern  working  class  area  where  he  had 
practiced  before  the  war.  He  had  lost  a  very  lucrative  appointment 
at  the  General  Aniline  Factory.  Before  the  war  he  used  to  spend 
one  or  two  days  a  month  taking  blood  samples  to  check  the  workers 
for  lead  poisoning.  This  job  had  disappeared  but  he  was 
immediately  reappointed  to  the  State  Insurance  Fund  which  formed 
the  greater  part  of  his  practice  unt i  1  Hitler  came  to  power . 
Father  seemed  to  have  no  trouble  to  adjusting  into  civilian  life. 
He  took  a  strong  interest  in  our  cultural  education .  Frequently 
he  took  us  on  Sunday  mornings  to  one  of  the  many  museums  that  we 
had  in  Berlin  or  to  the  Zoo  for  an  open  air  concert.  He  wanted  to 
see  our  home-work  and  checked  the  math  problems.  He  had  received 
a  first  class  humanistic  education  and  remembered  everything.  As 
far  as  I  was  concerned  he  knew  more  about  history,  geography  or  any 
of  the  sciences  than  our  teachers  in  school. 

Meanwhile  we  had  civil  war  in  Germany  and  in  Berlin ,  its 
capital,  it  was  worst.  After  several  month  of  fighting  between  the 
spartakists,  the  German  equivalent  of  hardline  communists,  and  the 
more  moderate  social  democrats,  the  latter  prevailed.  They  were 
however  incapable  of  governing  or  of  setting  up  an  orderly 
administration.  This  forced  them  to  take  over  the  existing 
imperial  civil  service.  Except  for  the  top  positions,  the  same 
people  who  had  served  the  monarchy  were  again  in  charge  of  all 
phases  of  government  with,  at  best,  lukewarm  loyalty  to  the  new 
regime.  The  revolution  was  in  fact  only  a  half -revolution.  All 
kind  of  jokes  circulated  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  regime. 

"The  communist  were  holding  out  in  a  strategic  railroad 
station.  They  could  not  be  attacked  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  republic  because  there  were  not  enough  tickets  to  enter  the 
station. " 

Between  1918  and  1920  1  went  through  the  lower  grades  of 
school  just  slightly  better  than  an  average  student.  Mother  did 
not  take  school  as  serious  as  our  father.  When  the  family  had 
planed  a  trip  and  the  train  schedule  was  inconvenient,  or  if  there 

was  another  important  occasion^  she  thought  nothing  about  keeping 
us  out  of  school  for  a  day  or  two.  She  would  however  insist  that 
we  make  up  the  missing  homework. 

Our  whole  family  enjoyed  travelling.  We  took  short  and  long 
vacations  whenever  there  was  no  school.  For  the  long  summer 
holidays  our  mother  would  first  go  alone  to  rent  a  house  that  was 
suitable  for  all  of  us.  She  would  order  the  basic  supplies  that 
she  thought  we  needed,  and  on  some  occasions  enough  for  an  army. 
I  remember,  on  the  island  of  Sylt,  we  had  so  much  left  over  that 
we  could  not  even  pack  it  all  up  to  take  home.  At  the  start  ol  our 
vacation  the  whole  household  including  cook  and  maid  travelled  to 
our  summer  residence •  Our  summer  homes  were  never  in  the  luxury 
class,  but  they  were  nice  and  adequate.  There  was  always  a  spare 
room  for  another  child  or  relative  whom  our  mother  had  asked  to 
join  us.  We  alternated  between  the  mountains  and  the  seashore. 
Our  parents  did  not  travel  alone  until  we  were  fairly  gro%in  up. 
even  on  our  short  vacations   we  travelled  as  a  family  of  five.  Such 
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one   week   trips   were   often   cultural   expeditions   and   a   lot  of 

sightseeing  was  part  of  it.  Many  of  these  places  are  still  clear 
in  my  mind,  specially  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Weimar,  where  both 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  lived  during  the  most  creative  parts  of 
their  lives. 

During  192G  another  apartment  in  our  house  became  vacant  and 
the  Heinstock  family  moved  in.  Mr.  Weinstock  was  a  banker  with  a 
seat  on  the  Berlin  Stock  Exchange.  He  had  just  started  a  new 
partnership  and  had  to  move  his  family  from  Halle  at  the  river 
Saale  to  Berlin.  His  wife  Kaethe  was  much  younger,  in  her  late 
twenties,  and  an  unusual  beauty.  Mr.  Weinstock  had  come  to  Berlin 
alone  to  rent  the  apartment.  He  told  our  parents  that  he  was 
transplanting  his  wife  into  a  big  new  city  where  she  knew  nobody 
as  yet.  My  mother  received  them  with  open  arms  and  very  soon  they 
became  our  best  friends.  We  actually  lived  for  many  years  as  if 
we  were  one  big  single  family.  They  had  a  son,  Hans,  who  was  a 
year  older  than  I  and  who  became  my  good  friend.  Hans  spent  more 
time  with  us  in  our  apartment  than  in  his  own.  His  room  was 
directly  under  mine,  three  floors  below.  We  established  a 
clothline  with  rollers  on  each  end  and  sent  written  messages  back 
and  forth,  clipped  to  the  line.  This  was  our  equivalent  of  a 
walkie  talkie, 

Great  excitement,  when  we  learned  that  Kaethe  Weinstock  was 
going  to  have  another  child.  My  illusion  about  the  stork  bringing 
all  babies  was  shattered.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  liked  the  way 
humans  carry  their  off -springs  any  better.  Anyhow  I  got  some  early 
information  about  the  growth  and  development  of  a  fetus  and  its 
birth , but  not  quite  enough.  I  embarrassed  my  parents  and  Miss 
Neumann  when  I  asked  at  the  dinner  table  how  they  would  know 
whether  the  new  baby  was  a  boy  or  a  girl.  Mother  asked  me  to  wait 
until  after  dinner  and  she  then  explained  that  problem  to  me. 

No  houses  had  been  built  during  the  war  and  the  early  postwar 
period.  To  overcome  the  housing  shortage  a  law  was  passed  that  no 
family  could  have  more  than  1  room  per  person  plus  one  livingroom 
per  family. We  were  given  the  choice  of  either  renting  some  rooms 
to  a  tenant  of  our  choice,  or  accepting  the  tenants  sent  by  the 
city.  Since  we  had  8  rooms, not  counting  the  kitchen  and  maid's 
rooin::>  we  had  to  rent  2  of  them .  We  were  lucky  to  f  ind  a  young 
aristocrat,  Herr  von  Henning,  who  took  the  2  rooms.  He  was  very 
pleasant  and  stayed  with  us  throughout  the  time  that  this  housing 
law  was  in  force.  A  few  months  after  he  left  us  we  heard  the  he 
had  committed  suicide. 

Our  grandparents  Hermann  had  cousin  Suse  Henoch  as  tenant .As 
a  musician  she  was  allowed  to  rent  three  rooms  and  the  room  where 
they  had  the  big  piano  counted  as  hers. 

Not  so  lucky  were  the  Hirschmanns  with  their  second  home  in 
yWerder.  A  whole  family  with  children  was  sent  into  their  beautiful 
/ place  and  nothing  could  be  done  to  get  rid  of  them.  Finally  they 
/  bought  another  house /in  Werder  and  had  to  pay  their  tenants  all 
yC^  expenses  to  move  out.^  The  whole  family  celebrated  with  them  on 
^  their  25th  wedding  anniversary,  when  they  finally  got  permission 
to  move  back  into  their  own  home. 
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In  my  early  years  there  were  very  few  motorcars  in  Berlin. 
Horsedrawn  small  busses  were  used  for  transportation.  Some  of  them 
were  running  on  tracks  with  metal  wheels.  All  goods  were 
transported  to  the  markets  on  horsedrawn  carts  of  various  size . 
Big  furniture  trucks  and  fire  fighting  equipment  were  pulled  by 
four  horses.  As  a  result  horse  manure  accumulated  all  over  the 
streets.  Streetcleaners  with  big  brooms  and  wheelbarrels  created 
at  regular  intervals  six  foot  mountains  of  manure  on  the  streets. 
In  our  early  school  years  it  was  our  great  pleasure,  on  the  way 
home,  to  pick  up  apple  shaped  pieces  of  manure  and  throw  them  at 
each  other  as  if  they  were  snowballs.  We  screamed  with  pleasure 
when  we  succeeded  to  push  on  of  us  in  to  the  big  heap  of  manure . 
This  all  came  to  a  halt,  when  mother  saw  me  coming  home  from  such 
a  venture  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  school  principal.  Playing  with 
horsemsuiure  was  from  then  on  put  on  the  list  of  forbidden 
activities . 

After  spending  the  two  previous  years  on  the  Baltic  we  spent 
the  summer  vacation  1921  in  Kiefersfelden,  a  bavarian  bordervillage 
with  Austria.  I  remember  how  upset  I  was  one  morning  when  my 
father  and  brother  were  missing.  They  had  gone  very  early  in  the 
morning  on  a  climbing  excursion  and  had  left  me  home.  I  cried  all 
day,  and  could  not  even  be  appeased  with  a  piece  of  Chocolate. 

From  Kiefersfelden  we  walked  regularly  across  the  austrian 
border  to  Kuf stein.  There  all  three  of  us  children  had  swimming 
lessons.  Lilly  got  into  the  water  floated  and  started  to  swim, 
Fritz  took  a  few  lessons  and  guickly  got  his  swimming  certificate. 
I  had  countless  lessons  and  made  no  progress  whatsoever.  It  was 
just  hopeless.  Since  I  was  good  at  all  other  sports  it  seemed 
difficult  to  understand  why  swimming  gave  me  so  much  difficulty .My 
parents  helped.  When  we  came  back  to  Berlin  and  school  had  started, 
Father  took  me  twice  a  week  before  school  to  the  swimming  pool  at 
Dennewitz  street.  This  pool  was  open  for  males  only  and  father  made 
friends  with  the  swimming  teacher  who  no  longer  dunked  me  but 
patiently  and  slowly  taught  me  to  keep  above  water.  After  2  or  3 
months  I  finally  managed  to  get  my  swimming  certificate.  This  was 
of  greatest  importance  to  me  and  allowed  me  to  get  into  the  boats 
in  Werder. 

The  Weinstock  baby,  Tilly,  had  arrived  and  was  showered  with 
so  much  admiration  and  affection  that  looking  back  it  was  almost 
childabuse.  Give  her  to  me,  you  had  her  now  for  ten  minutes  was 
the  discussion  between  my  brother  and  my  sister  and  even  I  wanted 
to  hold  her.Je^r^ 

The  WeiM^ocks  and  our  family  spent  the  summer  1922  together 
in  Ueckeritz  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  We  had  two  separate  but  adjoining 
apartments  with  a  large  terrace  for  both  of  us.  Our  house  was 
located  at  the  edge  of  a  forest  through  which  we  had  a  20  minute 
walk  to  the  beach.  This  little  forest  was  full  of  the  most 
delicious  blueberries  which  we  picked  by  the  buckets.  Tilly  could 
sit  by  this  time  and  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  berry  bushes.  She 
could  pick  them  around  her  for  half  an  hour  and  nobody  heard  her. 
By  this  time  she  was  ready  for  her  first  tooth  and  everybody  poked 
a  small  silver  spoon  into  her  mouth.    It  had  been  decided  that  the 
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Weinstock  maid  should  find  the  tooth  and  get  the  promised  finder's 
reward.  We  all  knew  for  several  days  that  the  tooth  was  there 
before  she  found  it. 

Ueckeritz  was  a  very  small  resort  village  with  only  a  few 
hundred  summer  guests.  Mother  had  arranged  that  our  father  was  the 
official  doctor  for  the  visitors.  Apart  from  taking  out  a  few 
splinters  that  people  got  from  the  board  walk  he  had  fortunately 
nothing  to  do  but  we  were  exempted  from  the  special  tax  that  all 
other  summer  guests  had  to  pay.  While  we  were  in  Ueckeritz  the 
well  liked  German  foreign  minister  Walter  Ratenau  was  murdered  by 
a  group  of  extreme  right  wing  nationalists.  Both  my  parents  as 
well  as  the  Weinstocks  were  very  upset  about  this  cowardly  act  and 
for  days  nobody  talked  of  anything  else.  Little  did  we  know  what 
was  to  come . 

Throughout  1921  and  22  prices  had  steadily  been  rising  in 
Germany.  When  we  came  back  from  Ueckeritz  the  price  of  butter  had 
reached  92.-  mark  per  pound  and  our  family  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch.  My  father  treated  mainly  low  income  and  middleclass 
families  and  was  reluctant  to  raise  his  fees  in  line  with  the 
inflation.  Tenants  in  our  apartment  house  paid  their  rent  a  few 
days  late  and  the  total  rental  income  did  not  cover  the  coal  to 
heat  the  house.  In  their  desperation  my  parents  put  their  pride 
and  joy  , their  beautiful  apartmenthouse  up  for  sale.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  got  50  or  70  million  marks  for  it.  It  was  peanuts  and 
went  through  their  hands  in  no  time.  There  was  however  a  stroke  of 
luck  In  this  deal.  The  buyer  of  the  house,  a  Roumanian,  was  greedy 
and  paid  one  day  late.  This  was  the  cause  for  a  law  suit  and,  a 
year  later  after  many  sleepless  nights  and  tremendous  legal  fees 
my  parents  won  and  got  their  house  back. 

In  the  summer  of  192  3  the  Weinstocks  and  our  family  had  our  summer 
vacation  in  Hindelang,  in  the  bavarian  alps.  My  father  had  taken 
along  what  he  thought  was  enough  money  for  the  summer.  Prices  kept 
rising  ,  and  after  one  week  he  had  no  money  left.  Mr.  Weinstock, 
the  banker,  was  much  smarter*  He  went  every  day  to  the  post  office 
and  received  his  money  on  a  daily  base.  For  another  week  the 
parents  kept  borrowing  from  the  Welnstocks.  Then  they  had  to  break 
off  the  vacation  and  returned  hurriedly  to  Berlin.  Kaete  Weinstock 
invited  me  to  stay  on  with  them  until  the  end  of  the  vacation. 
Meanwhile  a  disaster  had  occurred  at  home.  The  inflation  was 
running  wild.  It  picked  up  speed  like  a  hurricane  .  Within  a  few 
weeks  my  parents  went  through  all  their  savings  and  became 
penniless.  Drastic  measures  had  to  be  taken  for  survival. 
Lilly  who  had  finished  grade  school  took  a  job  at  a  bank.  Fritz 
who  had  his  heart  set  on  studying  medicine  had  to  leave  school  and 
got  an  apprentice  position  at  the  Berlin  branch  of  the  banking  firm 
Gebr.  Arnhold  whose  principals  were  second  cousins  of  our  mother. 
Mother  who  had  not  worked  since  she  was  a  kindergarden  teacher  in 
1904  had  heard  that  the  Hermann  printing  firm  needed  security 
personal  in  their  money  printing  department.  She  did  not  tell  her 
father  but  went  there  to  apply  for  a  position  and  since  she  had  a 
different  name  and  good  references  she  got  a  job  as  security  guard. 
The  second    shift  from  3  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  paid  a  bonus  and  mother 
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took  this  position  in  her  father's  firm.  For  5  months,  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  my  mother  kept  this  job,  sitting  at  the  entrance 
door  of  one  of  the  big  halls,  where  money  was  counted  and  bundeled. 
All  briefcases  and  pocketbooks  had  to  be  inspected. 
We  now  had  four  breadwinners  in  the  family  and  I  was  the  only 
member  who  did  not  have  a  job.  We  pquld  np^w  manage  quite  well. 
Mother,  Lilli  and  Fritz  were  paid  on  a  daily  ^bkse  and  on  the  way 
home  they  all  converted  there  money  Immediatly  into  food  or  other 
necessities.  A  delay  of  only  one  day  would  have  made  their  pay 
worthless.  Every  friday  Fritz  carried  a  big  food  parcel  home. 
Since  the  stores  were  closed  his  firm  paid  their  employees  in 
butter  and  other  goodies •  The  inflation  galopped  with  such  speed 
that  nobody  could  really  understand  it.  The  U.S.  Dollar,  the  norm 
by  which  the  German  mark  was  valued  had  reached  800  and  900  million 
marks.  A  new  number  was  introduced.  A  thousand  millions  became 
a  milliard  and  there  was  no  end  in  sight.'^?(5^© /t^/cCy^ 
Two  Important  developments  occurred  in  1923«  Germany  had  fallen 
behind  in  the  reparation  imposed  on  them  by  the  Versaille  Treaty 
and  the  French  army  occupied  the  industrial  Rhein  area  of  Germany. 
The  other  was  that  an  unknown  Austrian,  named  Adolf  Hitler ,  had 
convinced  a  well  known  war  general  to  join  hiia  in  an  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government.  They  had  gathered  their  small  group  of 
about  100  followers  in  the  famous  Munich  Brauhaus  and  from  there 
had  started  to  march  towards  the  government  buildings*  They  were 
quickly  stopped  by  the  police,  the  leaders  arrested  and  the 
followers  scattered.  Nobody  took  Hitler  seriously  and  we  laughed 
him  off  as  the  beer-putch  of  1923. 

Meanwhile  the  inflation  raced  through  the  milliards  and  was  coming 
close  to  the  million  millions,  except  most  of  us  had  learned  how 
to  cope  with  it.  The  new  miracle  was  the  index.  All  prices  began 
to  look  nor  mal  again,  and  then  had  to  be  multiplied  with  an  index 
nvimber  that  kept  changing  every  day.  Even  the  doctors  had 
reasonable  fees  again  expressed  in  "Aerzte  Narks" .  The  daily  index 
was  posted  in  all  bank  windows  and  was  the  most  important  event  of 
the  day. 
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As  1924  approached  our  family  looked  with  confidence  into  the 
future.    Father  could  support  us  again  and  our  mother  could  stop 
working.         all  celebrated  when  Fritz  got  a  release  from  his 
apprentice  contract  with  the  Bank  and  went  back  to  school.  He 
had  kept  close  contact  with  his  good  friend  Hans  Kausch  and  with 
his  help  caught  up  very  quickly  with  his  old  class.    Although  he 
had  been  out  of  school  for  6  month  he  got  at  eastertime  his 
promotion  into  the  "Prima"  <last  2  years  of  academic  high 
school>,  as  if  he  had  not  been  away. 

Suddenly  at  the  end  of  February  1924,  Grandpa  Albert  Hermann 
died.    Walking  home  at  lunch  time  from  his  place  of  business  he 
felt  bad,  but  managed  to  hail  a  taxi  to  take  him  home.  Father 
was  called  immediately.    By  the  time  he  got  there.  Grandpa  was 
dead  of  a  heart  attack.  We  children  were  called  to  come  and  this 
was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  saw  a  dead  person.  Grandpa 
was  lying  on  a  couch  in  the  living  room,  peacefully  asleep  and  I 
was  tempted  to  put  my  hand  through  his  white  full  beard,  as  I  had 
so  often  done  before.  Would  he  wake  up  again  ?    I  was  wondering, 
what  would  happen  on  Christmas  Eve  when  the  whole  family  used  to 
gather  at  the  grandparents  under  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree.  It 
stood  in  the  center  of  a  huge  horseshoe-shaped  table.  Bach 
family  had  their  own  area.    The  two  sides  and  the  center  were  the 
locations  for  each  of  the  three  families  and  they  were  loaded 
with  presents.     Without  grandpa  it  could  never  be  the  same.  The 
Berlin  newspapers  had  his  picture  and  his  obituary  on  the  front 
pages.     Two  days  later  was  the  funeral.     T  still  remember  clearly 
the    overflow  crowd  that  filled  the  largest  crematorium  in  Berlin 
and  the  moving  speeches  that  were  given.    Host  of  all  I  remember 
Grandma  Ginchen  as  she  picked  my  arm  to  walk  to  her  seat. 
From  the  time  that  Grandpa  died,  and  as  long  as  her  mind  and  her 
body  allowed.  Grandma  devoted  her  life  to  the  welfare  of  the 
family.  We  children  got  disappropiate  large  amounts  of  pocket 
money  from  her  every  month.     Whenever  a  member  of  the  family  was 
sick  or  in    need.  Grandma  was  there,  brought  a  chicken  and 
helped.     Dispatched  by  the  printing  firm,  a  chauffeur-driven 
limousine  came  every  morning  to  pick  her  up  and  took  her  on  her 
various  errands.    Her  first  stop  was  usually  the  centrally 
located  cemetery  where  she  spent  a  few  minutes  sitting  on  a  stone 
bench  next  to  her  husband's  above-ground  memorial.  At  that  time 
we  did  not  as  yet  have  a  car,  and  she  frequently  took  our  mother 
shopping.    The  Family  continued  to  gather  at  her  home  every 
Wednesday  evening  and  the  crowd  got  even  bigger  as  the 
grandchildren  were  growing  up.     Grandma  Hermann  was  a  tiny  and 
thin  lady,  probably  hardly  100  pounds.  Her  role  as  matriarch  of 
the  family  was  undisputed.    She  was  loved  and  respected  by 
everybody . 

Grandpa  Hermann  and    the  two  brothers  who  were  his  partners  had 
made  an  agreement  that  only  their  male  children  could  become  full 
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heirs  and  members  of  the  family  firm.  They  did  not  want  to  dilute 
the  business  nor  did  they  want  non  working  partners.  The 
daughters  got  a  substantial  dowry  and,  at  the  death  of  their 
father,  again  a  fair  amount  of  money.     This  was  however  only  a 
fraction  of  the  real  worth  of  the  son's  partnerships.  Since 
there  were  no  other  qualifying  male  heirs  left,  my  cousins  Ernst 
and  Guenter  Hermann  became  the  sole  owners  and  have  very 
successfully  handled  their  claims  against  the  German  government. 

Before  the  war  the  parent's  apartment  house  had  a  fairly 
large  mortgage  which  had  become  worthless  during  the  inflation. 
Mr.  Weinstock  advised  my  parents  that  a  revaluation  of  such 
mortgages  was  pending.     He  told  them  to  buy  the  bonds  of  the  bank 
that  had  given  the  mortgage.    He  picked  up  these  bonds  for  us  at 
very  little  expense.    A  couple  of  months  later  legislation  was 
passed  to  reinstate  the  mortgages  at  25%  of  their  original  value, 
and  to  similarly  revalue  all  bonds  issued  by  the  mortgage  banks. 
This  worked  well  for  my  parents  and  with  Mr.  weinstock's  help  my 
parents  now  owned  the  house  free  and  clear. 

About  this  time,  the  Weinstocks  and  my  parents  decided  to 
buy  a  large  two-family  house  with  garden  at  what  was  then  a  rural 
part  of  Berlin,  Binger  Strasse  64.    The  house  belonged  to  the  two 
mothers.    It  was  still  rented,  but  the  two  families  had  decided 
to  move  there  at  retirement.    They  had  ample  space  for  visiting 
children.    Both  our  families  were  always  full  of  plans  for  the 
future.    Not  all  of  them  worked  out. 

Easter  1924  we  travelled  together  to  Denmark.     We  stayed  in 
a  small  guest  house  at  the  Baltic  Sound,  about  30  minutes  by 
train  south  of  Copenhagen.     I  had  never  seen  such  an  opulence  of 
fine  food,  pastry,  and  deserts.    We  talked  about  this  for  many 
months.    In  the  evening  we  saw  the  Danish  ladles  smoking  cigars. 
It  was  my  first  trip  outside  of  Germany.    I  saw  the  large  number 
of  small  black  Ford  automobiles  and,  of  course,  we  were  enchanted 
with  the  wonderful  city  of  Copenhagen  and  its  surroundings. 

Later  that  year,  an  American  gymnastics  teacher,  Bess 
Nensendieck,  came  to  Berlin  and  announced  that  she  would  open  a 
school  for  gymnastics  teachers  who  would  be  licensed  to  teach  her 
system  in  Berlin.    She  had  brought  some  of  her  pupils,  rented  a 
big  hall  and  gave  a  very  convincing  demonstration.    Her  system 
was    based  on  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  and  on  the 
involvement  and  strengthening  of  all  muscles.     It  was  far 
superior  to  the  German  methods  of  mostly  fast, jerky  movements. 
Mother  and  Lilli  had  gone  to  her  lecture  and  both  came  back  full 
of  enthusiasm.     They  decided  that  Lilli  would  become  a 
Mensendieck  teacher.     She  quit  her  job  at  the  Bank  and  enrolled 
in  the  gymnastics  school  from  which  she  graduated  two  year  later. 

Our  summer  vacation  in  1924  we  spent  in  Westerland  on  the  island 
of  Sylt.  To  get  there  we  had  to  travel  in  a  sealed  train  through 
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a  part  of  Denmark  before  we  reached  the  boat  that  brought  us  to 
the  most  northern  island  of  Germany.  The  North  Sea  in  Westerland 
was  always  rough  and  cold,  rarely  above  60  degrees.  We  were  hardy 
and  did  not  mind.     Usually  we  went  into  the  water  up  to  our  knees 
and  then  let  the  waves  break  on  our  backs.  Only  fools  attempted 
to  swim  and  practically  every  day  someone  had  to  be  pulled  out  by 
the  lifeguards.    One  lifeguard  with  a  heavy  cord  around  his  waist 
tried  to  reach  the  person  in  distress  while  the  rest  of  the 
guards,  never  less  than  four  to  six,  were  holding  the  other  end 
and  jointly  then  pulled  both  to  safety. 

Grandma  Hermann  travelled  with  us,  and  many  other  friends 
and  relatives  met  us  in  Westerland  that  year.     It  was  customary 
to  rent  a  "Strandcorb"  for  the  season.    You  choose  a  location  and 
'Ulis  light-^weight  wicker  woven  minicabana  was  placed  there.  Then 
we  dug  a  sand  wall  around  it,  leaving  an  inner  flat  sand  area  of 
about  25  feet  diameter  which  became  our  own  private  beach  area. 
We  called  it  our  fortress.     The  strandcorb  had  a  bench  that 
seated  two  grown-ups  or  three  children  and  a  roof  to  give  shade. 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  we  all  were  lying  in  the  sun  covered 
with  nivea  cream  trying  to  get  brown,  but  instead  we  burned  like 
red  lobsters.    Sunblock  creams  did  not  exist.    When  we  wanted  to 
get  out  of  our  wet  bathing  suit,  a  towel  was  hung  from  the  roof 
of  the  strandcorb  to  give  us  privacy,  but  once  in  a  while  the 
wind  blew  the  towel  away  and  left  you  naked.  Nobody  really  cared. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  walks,  played  tennis  or  went  to  the 
boardwalk  promenade  where  we  met  our  friends  and  where  a 
uniforTTied  band  gave  fine  concerts.  It  was  a  nice  relaxing  change 
from  the  busy  lives  our  parents  had  in  Berlin,  and  quite 
different  from  the  tensions  and  problems  of  the  previous  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1924,  our  parents  left  us  three  children  for 
the  first  time  alone  in  the  house.  They  attended  a  medical 

congress  in  Vienna,  and  our  cook,  Helene,  was  recuperating  from 
an  appendix  and  gallbladder  operation •     Lilli  was  in  charge  of 
the  kitchen  and  though  Fritz  and  I  helped  her  with  the  dishes  we 
gave  her  a  rough  time.     The  first  day  she  gave  us  a  chicken  that 
was  tough  and  the  second  a  steak  that  was  burned.     We  ridiculed 
her  until  our  big  sister  started  to  cry  and  then  we  felt  sorry 
for  her.    We  all  decided  to  call  in  our  Grandma  who  came  the  next 
day  and  cooked  a  delicious  meal  for  us.  She  also  gave  Lilli 
instruction  on  how  to  feed  us.  From  then  on  everything  went  very 
well  and  the  three  of  us  had  a  wonderlai  harmonious  time.  We 
played  Skat  together,  our  parents'  favorite  card  game.  Before 
our  parents  came  home,  we  restored  the  house  to  order,  and 
covered  up  all  traces  of  the  transgressions  from  the  rules  our 
parents  had  set  for  us,  and  most  of  all  we  got  to  know  each  other 
much  better. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1924  to  25,  we  made  our 
first  skiing  trip  to  Seefeld,  which  was  a  small  unknown  Austrian 
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village  at  that  time.     Only  one  hotel  was  open  and  it  served 
small  portions  of  the  most  awful  food,  giving  it  beautiful  French 
names  on  the  menu.    We  all  had  stomach  problems.     We  called  it 
"Werther 's  Disease",  after  the  owner  of  the  hotel.     All  of  this 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  excellent  snow  conditions  and 
beautiful  winter  scenery.    My  father  was  then  48  years  old,  and 
we  were  amazed  how  well  the  "old"  man  took  to  skiing.    He  went 
for  hours  with  regular,  never-changing  motions  across  the  valley. 
We  could  recognize  him  from  a  great  distance  by  his  movements. 
Fritz  and  I  had  limitless  energy.     We  climbed  the  hill  more  than 
a  dozen  times  to  come  down  as  fast  as  we  could.     We  built  a  small 
jumping  platform  that  allowed  us  ten  to  twelve-feet  jumps  and 
considered  this  great  achievements. 

Instead  of  going  home  from  Seefeld,  mother  and  I  stayed  on 
at  a  small  guesthouse  in  the  next  village,  Reith.  This  was  the 
place  where  Goethe  had  stopped  on  his  way  to  Italy  and  he 
described  the  beautiful  view  down  into  the  Inn  Valiay,  near 
Innsbruck.     We  were  joined  there  by  my  Grandmother  who  always 
enjoyed  travelling  with  us.     Twice  a  week  the  postman  would  come 
from  Seefeld,  usually  on  skis,  to  bring  us  the  mail.  There  was  no 
telephone  nor  post  office  in  Reith.    We  stayed  there  until  early 
february,  when    uncle  Fred  Hermann  came  and  picked  us  up.  He 
took  us  the  slow  way  to  Adelboden  in  Switzerland,  with  overnight 
stops  in  Zuerlch  and  In  Bern.    He  felt  the  trip  would  otherwise 
be  to  strenuous  for  our  grandma  who  was  72  years  old  at  that 
time.     In  Adelboden  I  stayed  for  the  first  time  in  a  real  de  luxe 
Swiss  Hotel  and  was  greatly  impressed.     At  6.30pm  a  gong  would 
ring  that  could  be  heard  in  all  rooms  indicating  :"  Get  dressed 
for  dinner".    At  6.50pm  the  gong  could  be  heard  again  :"  Come 
into  the  dining  room".    We  all  were  sitting  down  in  the  large 
highceillng  dining  room  when  exactly  at  7  pm  two  doors  opened 
and  like  a  ballet  all  the  waitresses  In  black  dresses  and  white 
aprons  would  come  out  to  serve  the  first  course.  Everybody  was 
served  at  the  same  time.  No  waitress  had  more  than  6  guests  to 
take  care  of.     Every  table  was  cleared  at  the  same  time  and  the 
ballet  repeated  itself  for  each  course, usually  seven  times. 
After  the  dessert  the  waitress  would  coma  with  a  delicious  cheese 
platter  and  then  she  put  a  big  fruit  bowl  on  the  table.    No  child 
under  12  years  was  allowed  in  the  dining  room.    Children  were 
served  In  a  special  room  one  hour  earlier  and  they  got  a  much 
simpler  meal.    There  were  no  loud  voices  In  the  main  dining  room. 
As  a  rule  we  had  no  choices    on  the  menu  and  you  were  expected  to 
order  a  bottle  of  wine  with  your  dinner.     Coffeo  was  not  served 
in  the  dining  room.     Later,  in  the  lounge,  where  a  chambermusic 
group  was  entertaining  you  could  order  your  coffee  at  extra 
charge.     I  had  the  impression  that  I  was  invited  to  a  party  In  a 
very  fancy  home  and  that  I  had  to  behave  accordingly. 
My  father's  Friend  Conrad  Norden  was  a  director  of  the  German 
General  Electric  Company.  They  had  developed  the  first  Home  Movie 
Camera  and  he  shot  pictures  of  all  of  us  on  the  ski  slopes.  A 
few  weeks  later  In  Berlin  he  Invited  us  and  showed  us  the  results 
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and  we  were  amazed  to  see  ourselves  on  a  movie  screen. 
It  was  also  Dr.  Norden  who  introduced  my  parents  and  sold  them 
their  first  radio.     It  was  a  bulky  three  piece  instrument  with 
countless  tubes  and  a  loudspeaker  that  looked  like  his  master's 
voice  without  the  dog.    It  was  powered  by  two  big  batteries  that 
came  in  a  separate  case  weighing  over  thirty  pounds.  The 
batteries  lasted  only  three  month  and  then  had  to  be  replaced  at 
substantial  cost.    A  150  feet  single  wire  antenna  was  put  up  high 
on  our  roof.     It  had  to  be  connected  every    evening  to  a  ground 
wire  and  every  night  the  radio  program  ended  with  the  words  : 
((  please  do  not  forget  to  ground  your  antenna.''    We  were  thus  among 
the  first  one  hundred  people  in  Berlin  who  had  a  radio. 

When  we  came  back  from  Switzerland  I  had  again  missed  two 
months  of  school.    At  the  request  of  my  father  and  very  much 
against  my  own  wishes  I  was  enrolled  in  the  humanistic  branch  of 

the  ••gymnasium".     This  program  required  9  years  of  Latin  and  6 
year  of  ancient  Greek.     I  was  in  my  first  year  of  Greek  and  could 
not  possibly  catch  up  with  what  I  had  missed.     Father  and  I 
visited  the  school  principal.     He  was  a  man  of  great 
self importance  who  tried  to  look  like  and  to  imitate  the  former 
German  Chancellor  Count  Bismarck.    He  not  only  intimidated  his 
pupils  but  also  their  parents.    He    recommended  that  I  should 
loose  a  year  and  stay  in  the  humanistic  branch.  I  violently 
objected  and  finally  convinced  my  father  to  enroll  me  in  the 
••Real  Gymnasium"  branch  which  emphasized  English  and  French, 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry.     I  promised  to  work  hard  and 
I  kept  my  word.     After  all  it  was  a  year  of  my  life  that  T  could 
save.     Brother  Fritz  helped        to  catch  up  in  math  and  I  had  a 
tutor  in  English.    This  was  the  only  year  in  my  entire  school 
life  that  I  brought  home  a  report  card  that  read  :  ••Place  1  among 
26  pupils. 

Boys  and  girls  went  to  different  schools  in  Berlin.  Girls 
as  a  rule  were  shortchanged  in  their  education.     Most  of  them 
went  to  a  "Lyceum"  that  graduated  them  at  age  16  and  gave  them 
access  to  apprenticeships  in  offices  or  department  stores.  There 
were  only  a  few  academic  schools  for  girls  that  gave  them  the 
"Abitur"  with  direct  entry  into  law  or  medical  schools  at  any 
university  of  their  choice.    My  sister  Lilli  always  regretted 
that  she  did  not  have  the  full  academic  education  and  later, 
after  she  got  married,  she  went  to  an  evening  school  to  finish 
her  academic  education. 

1925  was  also  the  year  that  our  mother  got  very  sick.  We 
had  spent  the  summer  in  Heringsdorf  on  the  Baltic.     She  had 
extremely  painful  periods  which  completely  incapacitated  her.  In 
Heringsdorf  she  also  had  high  temperatures  and  nausea.  Both 
disappeared  after  a  few  days.    Four  weeks  later  in  Berlin  it  got 
much  worse.    The  temperature  rose  dangerously  high  and  the  pain 
became  intolerable.    Father  called  in  Prof.    Kausch,  a  well  known 
surgeon  and  the  father  of  Fritz'  friend  Walter  .  She  was  rushed 
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to  a  hospital  and  imiiediately  put  on  the  operation  table.  Prof 
Kausch  could  do  no  more  than  open  the  abdomen  and  relieve  the 
pressure.     The  appendix  had  burst  a  long  time  before.     For  almost 
two  months  we  did  not  think  that  mother  could  survive.     She  had  a 
few  better  days  followed  by  more  infection  and  high  temperatures. 
She  had  day  and  night  nurses.  Grandma  Hermann  was  at  ner  bedside 
every  day.    We  could  only  see  her  for  short  periods  of  time. 
Finally  after  3  months,  just  before  Christmas,    she  caine  home., 
down  from  150  pounds  to  only  90.    I  don't  think  she  was  ever 
again  as  well  as  before.    With  all  the  injections  that  she  had 
received  at  the  hospital  mother  had  developed  an  addiction  to 
morphium  and  could  not  sleep  without  getting  a  dose  of  it.  It 
took  my  father  many  weeks  and  great  skill  to  gradually  wean  her 
away  from  her  addiction  to  morphium. 

In  early  1926  our  family's  best  friend,  Siegfried  Weinstock 
died  suddenly.    To  celebrate  his  50th  birthday  he  and  Kaethe  made 
a  trip  to  Paris.    They  had  invited  Lilli  to  join  them  and  they 
all  had  a  wonderful  time  in  Paris.    Unfortunately  Mr.  Weinstock 

also  consumed  some  contaminated  oysters  from  a  street  vendor. 
The  three  of  them  came  home  happy  and  excited  and  everything  was 
fine  until  about  2  weeks  later,  Siegfried  got  sick.     Father  soon 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  called  in  a 
professor  for  consultation  who  confirmed  father's  worst 
suspicion,  Siegfried  Weinstock  had  typhoid.    Nothing  could  help 
hin  and  within  a  week  this  strong,  healthy,  happy  and  successful 
man  passed  away.    My  parents  lost  their  best  friend  and  financial 
adviser  and  Kaete  was  left  a  widow  in  her  midthirties.  Father 
became  Hans  Weinstock 's  guardian,  in  charge  of  his  one  third  of 
his  father's  estate.     He  decided, just  as  Kaethe  did,  to  leave  the 
money  with  Mr.  Weinstock 's  former  partner,  Mr.  Walter.  Only 
Tilly's  guardian,     an  uncle  on  her  mother's  side  removed  her 
money  to  a  larger  bank  and  she  was  the  only  member  of  the  family 
who  did  not  loose  any  money  when  Mr.  Walter  speculated  with  his 
client's  funds,  lost  a  good  part  of  it  and  committed  suicide  the 
following  year. 

Mother  was  slowly  getting  stronger  and  at  eastertime  we  were 
able  to  travel  to  Cannes  on  the  French  mediterranean  coast.  We 
spent  one  night  in  Zuerich  and  the  next  night  in  Genua.  There  we 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  railroad  station.    We  took  a 
carriage  and  gave  the  driver  the  name  of  our  Hotel.    He  took  a 
long  circle  around  the  railroad  station  square  and  delivered  us 
at  our  hotel,  only  a  few  steps  away  from  the  station  and  charged 
an  exorbitant  price  for  this  ride.    When  my  father  objected  he 
started  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice  until  he  got  paid.  I 
also  remember  that,  as  I  opened  my  bed  in  this  first  class  hotel 
I  saw  a  big  flea  in  the  center  of  my  pillow  case.     The  next  day 
we  passed  the  border  between  Italy  and  France  at  Ventimiglia. 
Never  before  or  after  did  I  have  a  customs  control  as  we  had  it 
at  that  border.    We  had  to  get  out  of  the  train  with  all  our 
belongings  and  then  every  single  item  had  to  be  unpacked  and 
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spread  out  at  the  customs  table.     Except  for  Switzerland,  tourism 
in  the  1920ties    was  not  important  enough  to  be  catered  to. 
Anybody  who  crossed  a  border  was  considered  a  smuggler  until 
otherwise  proven.     Specially  at  the  Italian  -  French  border  all 
travellers  were  harassed.    This  mixed  population  area  was  annexed 
by  Italy  during  World  War  II  and  it  oame  back  to  France  at  the 
end  of  that  war. 

Cannes  was  good  for  ray  mother  and  we  were  able  to  take  many 
excursions.     I  remember  our  visit  to  a  perfume  factory  in  nearby 
Grasse  where  the  whole  area  strongly  smelled  of  rose  petals. 
Also  the  poor  condition  of  the  unpaved  roads  and  the  recklessness 
of  the  driver  who  took  us  in  a  hired  car  along  the  serpentines  of 
the  french  riviera  is  clearly  in  my  mind. 

At  Easter  1926  Fritz  graduated  as  valedictorian  from  the 
Gymnasium  (Abitur)  and  we  were  all  very  proud  of  him.  Uncle 
Fritz  Hermann  presented  him  with  a  nice  amount  of  money  but 
attached  two  strings  to  it.     He  had  to  use  it  for  a  trip  out  of 
the  country  and  he  had  to  take  this  trip  alone,  without  any 
members  of  the  fan\ily.     Friz  booked  a  trip  on  a  ship  from  Hamburg 
to  London,  spent  a  week  there  and  then  took  the  next  boat  back  to 

is  off  t5i>«ie  Univejisity  of^ioibuig  *Lo 
of  Ji3r^medicet}'.^s€udies . 

Our  Summer  vacation  in  1926  we  spent  again  in  Westerland. 
We  were  joined  there  by  Kaete  Weinstock  with  Tilly  and  Hans. 
Kaete  was  walking  all  summer  in  her  black  mourning  dress  until  my 
parents  insisted  she  must  change  and  mother  went  with  her  to  buy 
a  dress  more  suitable  for  a  summer  vacation  in  Westerland.  This 
time  we  took  a  ship  home.     It  brought  us  first  to  Helgoland,  a 
tiny  island  in  the  North  Sea  and  then  to  Hamburg  which  is  the 
second  largest  city  in  Germany.    1h&  sea  was  rough  and  mother  as 
well  as  her  sister  Tony  were  seasick  most  of  the  time.    I  did  not 
feel  comfortable  either  but  managed  to  hide  it  because  this  was 
supposed  to  be  a  treat  for  us.     In  Hamburg  we  spent  a  day 
sightseeing  and  visited  the  famous  Elbtunnel  that  connected 
Hamburg  with  its  amusement  section  St.  Pauli.     Our  taxi  took  us 
to  an  elevator  platform.     The  elevator  then  lowered  our  car  to 
the  tunnel  entrance  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  tunnel  an 
identical  elevator  brought  us  back  to  street  level. 

In  the  fall  my  parents  bought  our  first  automobile.    It  was 
a  small  blue  four  door  Chrysler  car.     It  had  no  trunk.    A  square 
lacquered  wooden  box  was  mounted  in  the  back.     The  spare  tire  was 
on  the  side  of  the  car  in  a  groove  of  the  front  fender.  There 
was  no  electric  starter.     To  get  the  car  going  a  crank  handle  had 
to  be  inserted  and  turned  around  several  times  until  the  motor 
caught  on.    In  cold  weather  it  took  enormous  effort  to  start  the 
car.    There  were  very  few  garages  in  Berlin.    We  found  one  about 
a  ten  minute  walk  away  from  our  house.    Nobody  in  our  feunily  had 
a  driver's  license.    A  chauffeur  had  to  be  hired.    Wages  were  low 
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at  that  time  and  most  people  who  had  a  car  also  had  a  chauffeur. 
The  few  who  were  driving  their  own  cars  were  called 
"Herrenf ahrer" .     Our  chauffeur,  Schimlowsky,  in  his  dark  green 
uniform,  picked  up  the  car  from  the  garage  and  brought  it 
beautifully  polished  to  our  house.    Very  rarely  did  my  father  use 
it  to  get  to  his  practice  office  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
He  preferred  the  subway    and  took  it  four  times  a  day  for  the 
half^our  trip.    My  mother  however  used  the  new  car  all  the  time. 

Fritz  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  get  a  driver's 
license.     A  bad  accident  however  spoiled  his  enjoyment  of  the 
car.     In  cranking  it  to  start  the  motor,  the  handle  pulled  out  of 
his  grip  and  hit  him  full  force  on  the  top  his  hand,  breaking 
some  bones  and  cutting  his  ligaments.    Fortunately  the  surgeon 
could  stitch  him  up  but  for  several  weeks  we  did  not  know  whether 
he  would  regain  the  full  movement  of  his  fingers.    This  happened 
during  the  time  he  had  to  prepare  sections  in  his  anatomy  class. 
The  very  much  feared  professor  excused  him  from  the  actual  work 
and  let  him  observe  his  triend  and  then  submit  the  preparations 
together  with  him, to  be  examined  on  the  work  they  had  done. 

About  this  time  I  made  a  very  important  decision  for  my 
future.     I  did  not  want  to  study  medicine.    Mealtime  in  our 
family  became  anatomy  lessons.    When  my  father  cut  the  meat  he 
would  explain  to  Fritz  which  muscle  he  was  working  on.  No 
chicken  came  to  the  table  without  father  asking,  as  he  cut  it, 
for  the  corresponding  human  parts.    I  did  not  like  this  at  all 
and  hated  anatomy.     Such  lessons  however,  were  not  entirely 
wasted  on  me.     I  learned  how  to  cut  meat  and  to  arrange  poultry 
platters. 

To  my  great  surprise  serious  and  studious  brother  Fritz 
joined  a  fraternity.    So  did  the  majority  of  students  at  German 
universities.    In  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  most 
fraternities  still  believed  in  duelling  with  sabres.    There  was 
some  protection  to  prevent  serious  injuries  but  you  were  not  a 
proper  academic  unless  you  had  some  scars  across  your  cheeks. 
Most  fraternities  were  strongly  reactionary  and  openly 
antisemitic.     Their  members  walked  around  the  university  with 
their  student's  cap  decorated  with  multicolored  ribbons  that 
identified  the  fraternity.    At  the  Berlin  University  we  also  had 
a  jewish  fraternity  that  believed  in  duelling.  Fritz's 
fraternity  was  more  liberal.    They  still  had  duelling  on  their 
charter  and  Fritz  had  to  take  fencing  lessons  but  there  had  not 
been  a  serious  duel  for  several  years.    They  accepted  jewish  and 
non-  jewish  members.     The  actual  membership  however  was  95% 
jewish.  Few  arian  students  wanted  to  be  seen  with  so  many 

jews.     I  was  invited  to  several  of  the  monthly  beer  drinking 
parties  which  they  called  "Kommers".     We  were  happily  singing  all 
the  well  known  student  songs.    I  liked  best  the  "gaudeamus 
igitur"  which  Brahms  immortalized  in  his  academic  overture.  As  a 
guest  I  could  order  any  of  the  younger  members  to  drink  up  their 
seidel  of  beer  without  taking  it  off  their  lips.    Some  of  the 
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proceedings  were  in  Latin 

"Silencium  Strictissimum"  was  shouted  from  the  leader  at  the  head 
of  the  table  and  his  sabre  came  down  with  a  crash  to  introduce 
the  "Salamander".  "Ad  exercitium  Salamandri,  parati  estine?"  he 
adressed  the  table  and  everylsody  answered  "sumus"  (are  you  ready? 
Yes  we  are}  "Ut  vi vat,  crescat,  floreat  in  eternis  tempora  " 
[live,9row  and  flourish  Into  eternity]  followed  by  whatever  was 
on  their  mind  to  celebrate  and  to  wish  well.  The  beerseidels  were 
noisily  rocked  back  and  forth  on  the  long  wooden  table  and  then 
came  the  command  "EX".  All  the  big  glasses  had  to  be  emptied 
without  leaving  the  lips  of  the  drinker.     Towards  the  end  of  the 
f (=>stivities  a  few  students  were  honored  by  a  special  ceremony 
which  included    having  their  caps  punctured  by  a  sabre.  These 
students  could  then  ask  a  lady  friend  to  embroider  the  cut  with  a 
contrasting  color  so  that  it  looked  like  a  button  hole.  To  be 
asked  to  embroider  a  student's  cap  was  a  great  honor,  a  first 
step  towards  closer  friendship  leading  frequently  to  later 
marriage . 

There  was  also  a  more  serious  side  to  some  fraternities. 
Members  who  had  become  successful  in  their  professions,  they  were 
called  "Alte  Herren"  [Old  Men ], frequently  gave  lectures  of  great 
interest.  I  was  once  invited  by  my  brother  to  join  him  at  the 
showing  of  a  film  describing  in  detail  the  birth  of  a  baby.  A 
well  known  obstetrician  fraternity  member  gave  the  commentary. 
Unfortunately  I  never  saw  anything  because  I  almost  fainted  when 
I  saw  an  injection  needle  being  inserted  into  the  arm  of  the 
woman.     Luckily  I  managed  to  get  into  an  adjoining  room  where  I 
awaited  in  an  armchair  the  end  of  the  film.     This  episode  also 
convinced  me  not  to  become  a  medical  doctor,  although  my  parents 
tried  to  convince  me  that  you  get  used  to  see  medical  procedures 
and  that  many  medical  students  pass  out  when  they  see  the  first 
operation . 

My  brother's  fraternity  proved  to  be  quite  useful  when  my 
parents  gave  a  big  dance  party  for  my  sister.  Almost  100  printed 
invitations  were  sent  out  and,  as  the  answers  came  in  it  was 
evident  that  we  had  five  more  ladies  than  men.  My  brother  was 
asked  to  pick  5  senior  fraternity  brothers  to  send  them 
invitations.  They  all  accepted  and  on  the  Sunday  before  the  ball 
they  t^fi^came  to  us  with  their  calling  card,  brought  some 
flowel^^nd  introduced  themselves  to  my  parents.  The  dance  party 
was  a  great  success,  the  band  played  on  until  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  fraternity  brothers  made  sure  that  any  lady  who 
wanted  to  dance  was  asked  and,  at  the  end  of  the  party  that  all 
ladies  had  escorts  to  take  them  home. 

During  Fritz'  early  medical  semester  my  father  gave  him  the 
kelleton  of  a  head  to  help  him  with  his  anatomical  studies.  He 
usualy  kept  it  locked  up  in  a  drqifröbut  one  day  he  forgot  to  close 
and  lock  his  cabinet.  The  next  thing  that  happened,  was  our 
housemaid  cleaning  his  room  saw  the  skeleton  and  we  heard  loud 
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loud  hysterical  shrieks  :"Mr.  Prltz  is  a    murderer  I'll  call  the 
police."  It  took  a  long  time  to  calm  her  down  and  to  convince  her 
that  Fritz  had  no  killed  anybody  and  that  the  skeleton  head  was 
needed  for  his  work. 

During  the  early  part  of  1926  I  had  two  light  attacks  of 
appendicitis  that  lasted  only  a  few  days.  My  father  called  in 
Professor  Kausch  who  recommended  the  removal  of  the  appendix 
whenever  this  would  be  convenient  to  the  family  and  at  least  a 
month    after  the  inflammation  had  healed,  i  did  not  like  this 
idea,  but  to  lay  parents  Prof.  Kausch 's  opinion  was  the  law.  At 
that  time  you  stayed  in  a  hospital  for  10  days  after  an  appendix 
operation.     Under  no  circumstances  did  I  want  to  spoil  my 
vacation  time  and  we  finally  agreed  to  have  the  operation  done  in 
mid  June  3  weeks  before  vacation  started.  By  sheer  coincidence  I 
found  myself  in  the  same  private  room  where  my  mother  had  been  a 
year  earlier.  The  anaesthesia  part  of  the  operation  was  probably 
the  worst  nightmare  of  my  childhood.  There  was  no  prior 
injection.  A  mask  was  put  over  my  face  and  then  they  asked  me  to 
start  counting  while  they  dropped  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and 
ether  on  the  mask.  After  counting  to  15,  I  started  to  struggle 
and  have  the  distinct  memory  that  I  was  choked  and  killed  as  part 
of  the  procedure.  I  have  had  several  operations  in  later  life  and 
roust  marvel  at  the  advances  the  medical  profession  has  made  in 
the  field  of  anaesthesia  and  post  operative  care. 


When  Mr.  Weinstock 's  former  partner  committed  suicide  oui 
good  friend  Kaete  found  out  that  she  had  lost  most  of  her  money. 
She  had  to  move  into  a  smaller  and  less  expensive  apartment  not 
to  far  away  from  us  and  she  had  to  sell  the  House  that  she 
jointly  owned  with  my  mother.  Mother  in  turn  bought  the 
apartment  house  "Ring  Strasse  5"  where  the  Weinstock  family  had 
moved  to  and  they  became  again  her  tenants.    About  the  same  time 
she  also  bought  a  very  beautiful  luxurious  apartment  house  facing 
the  Schoeneberg  Borough  Park  at  "Freiher  v.  Stein  Strasse  2" 
where  Professor  Kausch  and  his  family  were  living.    My  father  now 
had  to  administer  three  apartment  houses.     He  did  this  very 
competently  and  seemingly  easy  in  hi($  spare  time.     I  never  heard 
him  complain  about  all  this  work. 

1927  was  the  first  year  that  I  did  not  spend  my  summer 
vacation  with  my  parents.    Instead,  together  with  my  cousin  Lore, 
we  joined  The  Weinstocks  at  Lac  Champex  in  Switzerland.  We  all 
stayed  in  a  small  pension  run  by  the  wife  of  the  local  baker  and 
had    much  better  food  than  the  big  hotels  were  serving.  I 
specially  remember  their  delicious  cakes  that  we  had  every  day 
for  desert.     Lac  Champex  was  at  that  time  a  small  resort  place 
that  could  only  be  reached  from  Martigny  by  a  narrow  unpaved 
road.  This  road  was  just  wide  enough  for  a  bus  and  was  one  way 
uphill  in  the  morning  and  downhill  in  the  afternoon.    The  lake 
was  iceoold,  but  we  went  swimming  just  the  same.    Tilly  Weinstock 
who  was  wearing  heavy  metal  braces  to  straighten  out  ler  slightly 
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curved  legs  once  fell  into  the  lake  and  we  all  had  to  help  to  get 
her  back  on  safe  ground  where  she  quickly  recovered.  We  did  some 
moderate  mountain  climbing  and  used  the  Post  Office  Busses  for 
excursions  into  the  neighbouring  valleys aJ-^aete  Weinstock  was 
wonderful  with  us  adolescents  and  we  had  ^  great  time. 

August  1st  was  the  Swiss  national  holiday  and  all  kinds  of 
competitions  were  held  for  the  guests.    Lore  and  I  won  first 
price  in  the  mixed  rowing  fand  then  again  we  won  each  in  the  lOO 
meter  run.     We  won  50  francs  certificates  to  spend  in  any  store 
in  the  village  and  invited  everybody  to  the  fancy  Konditorei  to 
celebrate.     In  the  evening  fires  were  lit  on  every  mountain  and 
hot  air  kites  went  high  up  into  the  air  where  they,  burned  out. 
It  was  a  beautiful  spectacle. 

At  the  end  of  our  vacation  I  had  planned  to  go  alone  to 
Chamonix  for  2  days  and  then  catch  up  with  the  Weinstock  family 
in  Lausanne.  We  intended  to  spend  the  last  two  days  of  our 
holiday  at  Lake  Geneva  and  travel  together  back  to  Berlin.  In 
Chamonix  I  was  going  to  meet  my  brother's  good  friend  Hans  Cohn. 
We  had  planned  to  spend  the  days  together  and  to  explore  the 
area.  When  I  arrived  at  the  railroad  station  in  Chamonix  which 
was  our  meeting  place  I  could  not  find  him.  For  over  two  hours  I 
looked  for  him  and  he  must  have  looked  for  me  somewhere  else.  We 
had  missed  each  other  and  I  had  to  make  my  own  arrangements.  In 
the  summer  of  1927  I  was  not  quite  16  years  old,  alone  in  a 
foreign  country  with  practically  no  knowledge  of  the  french 
language.     This  was  not  going  to  deter  me.  I  left  most  of  ray 
luggage  at  the  station  and    took  the  cograilroad  up  to 
Montanvert.  This  coal  fired  two  car  train  took  us  through  many 
tunnels  where  the  smoke  that  came  through  the  open  windows  made 
us  choke  and  cough.    The  view  at  Montanvert  however  rewarded  us 
for  the  horrible  ride.  Placed  right  above  the  famous  "Mere  De 
Glace**  above  the  base  of  the  glacier  was  the  terrace  of  this 
hotel.  I  had  never  been  on  a  glacier  before,  I  fell  in  love.  The 
wide  expanse  of  the  icefield  and  the  high  snow  capped  mountains 
that  surounded  it  fascinated  me.     I  was  in  the  middle  of  Europe's 
highest  mountains,  well  above  the  tree  line.     Carefully  I  walked 
on  a  well  marked  footpath  on  the  edge  of  the  ice.     Allover  there 
were  warning  signs.     "Do  not  proceed  beyond  this  point  without  a 
certified  guide**.    This  was  not  for  me.    I  wanted  to  be  on  the 
glacier.  The  decision  was  quick.    I  went  back  to  the  Hotel 
Montanvert  and  booked  a  room  for  the  night.    Then  I  looked  for 
the  tavern  where  the  guides  were  sitting  and  hired  one  of  them 
for  the  next  morning  at  "quatre  heur  le  matin" .  The  next  thing 
was  to  buy  provisions,  nothing  would  be  available  so  early  in  the 
morning.     My  alarmclock  rang  at  3.15  a.m.  and  at  10  minutes  to 
4,1  was  ready  with  mountain  boots  and  rucksack  looking  for  my 
guide.    To  my  greatest  surprise  there  were  six  guides  arguing 
seemingly  about  me,  since  they  pointed  repeatedly  in  my 
direction.    I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  what  they  were 
discussing.    Finally  my  guide  came  to  me  and  tried  to  give  me 
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back  my  money  and  indicated  in  sign  language  that  he  could  not 
take  rae  on  this  trip.     His  reasons,  of  course,  were  lost  with  the 
language.     I  had  eagerly  looked  forward  to  this  glacier  and 
mountain  trip.  I  got  insistent,  angry  and  started  to  shout  that  I 
had  booked  a  guide  and  had  the  right  to  go.  Another  short 
discussion  among  the  guides  and  finally  they  nodded  in  my 
direction . 

Six  guides  and  I  started  to  descend  onto  the  "M^re  de 
Glace".  They  were  all  well  equipped  with  icepicks  and  long  ropes. 
I  began  to  wonder  what  this  was  all  about  and  why  my  guide  needed 
five  companions.  A  little  after  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, it 
was  still  pitch  black  and  the  guides  carried  lanterns.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry  and  I  had  a  some  trouble  keeping  up  with 
them.    At  the  end  of  the  summer,  after  numerous  small  and  medium 
mountain  excursions  in  Switzerland,  I  felt  in  good  shape  and 
ready  for  the  Big  One.    I  kept  up  with  them  as  we  climbed  the 
glacier,  and  after  a  while,  I  got  used  to  their  speed.  Some 
areas  were  quite  difficult  and  we  had  to  cross  wide  and  deep 
crevices,  some  so  deep  that  I  could  not  see  their  bottom,  the 
guides  did  not  bother  to  put  me  on  a  rope.     Instead  they  held  out 
their  hands  and  one  guide  pushed  me  and  another  pulled  me  as  I 
jumped  across  the  crevices.    It  seemed  great  fun  for  me.  He 
reached  the  top  of  the  glacier  In  two  and  a  half  hours,  half  hour 
less  than  the  time  we  had  seen  posted  near  the  hotel.    Now  the 
climb  on  the  bare  rock  started  towards  the  top  of  the  "Dent  Du 
Requin",  a  mountain  peek  in  the  "Mont  Blanc"  massive.     All  this 
went  fine  for  about  two  more  hours.     Another  short  but  noisy 
discussion  among  the  guides  and  we  left  the  marked  path  over  the 
rocks.     We  no  longer  climbed  but  went  slowly  around  the  mountain 
until  we  reached  a  plateau.    My  guide  spread  a  blanket  and 
indicated  that  it  was  time  for  me  to  eat  my  lunch.    They  had  to 
investigate  the  area  and  would  be  back  "bientot".    Since  I  was 
tired  and  hungry,  there  was  no  argument  from  me. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  my  companions  to  come  back.     I  was 
beginning  to  worry  whether  I  had  been  abandoned.     Finally  I  saw 
them  in  the  distance  and  noticed  that  they  moved  very  slowly. 
When  they  came  nearer  everything  became  clear  to  me.  I  was  on  a 
recovery  expedition  where  I  certainly  did  not  belong.  They 
carried  a  long  wooden  pole  and  attached  to  it  with  heavy  cord  and 
wrapped  in  blankets  and  sackcloth  was  the  body  of  a  mountain 
climber.    I  heard  that  he  had  slipped  and  fallen  several  hundred 
feet  to  his  death.    The  guides  had  also  brought  down  the  crying 
partner  of  the  victim.     He  was  in  shock  and  repeated  again  and 
again  that  he  could  have  or  should  have  done  more  to  save  his 
friend.     He  was  an  Englishman  who  spoke  a  little  German  and 
attached  himself  to  me. 

Meanwhile  the  guides  spread  their  blankets  and  had  a 
substantial  meal  with  liter  bottles  of  red  wine.    They  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  their  recent  work,  the  victims  and  me. 
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back  to  the  hotel  was  much  easier  and  slower  but  I  tried  to  keep 
my  distance  from  the  corpse.    When  we  reached  our  home  base  in 
the  late  afternoon  the  guides  shook  hands  with  me  and  they  said 
"Bien  couru  ieune  Allemande".     I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  slept 
through  fifteen  hours  from  5  p.m.  till  8  a.m.  next  morning. 

Now  I  was  on  my  way  to  meet  the  Weinstock  family  in 
Lausanne.    At  the  railway  station  in  Chamonix,  where  I  collected 
my    belongings,  10  minutes  before  the  departure  of  my  train  I  ran 
into  my  brother's  friend  Hans  Cohn  whom  J  had  missed  two  days 
earlier.    He  had  looked  for  me  at  the  "Mere  de  Glace"  but,  of 
course,  could  not  find  me  and  had  been  very  upset  since  he  felt 
responsable  for  me.    We  had  a  few  pleasant  minutes  together  and 
then  went  off  in  different  directions. 

Everything  went  well,  exactly  as  planned.    The  Weinstock 
family  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  hotel  in  Lausanne  and  we  made 
wonderful  but  foolish  decisions  for  the  next  day.    We  wanted  to 
visit  the  famous  "Chateau  Chillon",  about  16  miles  away  on  Lake 
Geneva.  We  were  going  to  rent  a  boat  and  row  along  the  shore  of 
ythe  lake.  It  sounded  terrific  but  it  was  not.     It  was  one  of  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year The  sun  was  broiling  merciless.  To 
\  compound  our  madness  we  rented  a  wide  boat  with  a  ladder  in  the 
back.    It  moved  terribly  slow.  X  was  stripped  to  my  swim  trunks 
and  had  no  hat.  Whenever  it  got  to  hot  for  us  we  went  swimming  in 
the  lake.  For  that  the  ladder  was  ideal,  for  progress  it  was  not. 
At  lunch  time  we  had  hardly  covered  one  half  of  our  distance. 
Instead  of  turning  back  we  decided  to  keep  on  rowing  to  the 
chateau  which  we  reached  around  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Chillon  was  a  disappointment.    It  looked  much  better  from  the 
outside  than  inside.    It  had  become  necessary  to  hire  someone  to 
take  the  boat  back  and  we  got  into  a  trolley  car  to  take  us  to 
Nöntreux  from  where  we  would  have  frequent  trains  to  Lausanne. 

Shortly  after  boarding  the  crowded  trolley  I  felt  dizzy. 
The  last  thing  I  remembered  was  that  I  tried  to  sit  down  between 
two  people  saying  "Please  let  me  sit".     Then  I  was  in  a  hospital 
bed  in  a  small  private?  clinic  in  Territet,  a  suburb  of  Montreux 
and  learned  that  the  trolley  had  been  stopped  and  that  an 
ambulance  had  brought  me  to  the  hospital  and  that  my  parents  had 
been  notified.    I  had  suffered  a  mild  sun  stroke  with  severe 
blistering  burns  all  over  my  body.    For  days  1  was  in  agony, 
specially  when  they  changed  the  dressing  on  my  thighs.    They  kept 
me  in  the  hospital  for  10  days  before  the  doctor  allowed  me  to 
return  home.     Cousin  Lore  who  had  been  travelling  with  her 
parents  in  Switzerland  was  summoned  to  bring  me  home.     For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  travelled  first  class  in  a  sleeping  car. 
I  was  somewhat  afraid  to  face  my  parents  but  they  were  not  angry 
at  all  and  very  happy  to  see  me  alive  and  well.    To  complete 
recovery,  uncle  Fritz  Hermann  invited  me  for  a  week  in  the 
Hermann  mansion  in  Dahlem  and  after  that  I  went  back  to  school 
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Hermann  mansion  in  Dahlem  where  I  rested  on  the  shady  terrace 
with  a  glass  of  port  wine.    After  that  I  went  back  to  school. 


About  this  time  my  sister  Lilli  dated  a  variety  of  young  men 
but  none  of  them  proposed  or  were  eligible  as  marriage  partners. 
She  was  quite  successful  as  a  gym  teacher  and  had  several  private 
pupils  and  some  regular  groups.    One  room  in  our  apartment  had 

been  emptied  out,  properly  carpeted  and  she  had  her  own  studio 
there.     She  continued  with  her  evening  school  where  she  mixed 
hard  work  in  latin  and  math  with  a  very  active  social  life.  She 
was  22  years  old  and,  for  reasons  that  T  could  never  understand, 
my  parents  passed  the  word  around  that  they  would  like  to  see  her 
married • 

One  day  my  parent's  banker  called  and  told  them  he  had  a 

client  who  would  be  most  suitable  as  a  son  in  law.    Kurt  Reis  was 
a  gynecologist  with  a  good  practice.     He  was  looking  lc  buiid  his 
own  small  hospital  and  was  looking  to  get  married  to  a  girl  whose 
parents  supplied  her  with  a  dowry  sufficient  to  accomplish  his 
plans.    A  dinner  meeting  with  my  parents  without  my  sister  was 
arranged.    Both  of  them  were  quite  impressed  with  Dr.  Reis. 
After  checking  his  background  and  his  professional  standing  they 
agreed  to  supply  the  funds  to  build  his  clinic.  Condition  of 
course  was  that  Lilli  liked  him  and  was  ready  to  marry  him. 
Another  dinner  this  time  with  my  sister  at  the  banker, s  home 
introduced  her  to  Kurt  Reis. 

From  then  on  a  whirlwind  courtship  began.     Flowers  arrived 
Every  day,  not  just  flowers  but  huge  baskets  of  them,  whole 
branches  of  cherry  blossoms  were  sent  to  Lilli.    Occasionally  a 
5  pound  box  of  swiss  chocolates  came  with  the  flowers.    Even  I 
was  Included  and  received  envelopes  with  foreign  stamps  that  Kurt 
Reis  had  bought  for  me.    Every  day  he  picked  Lilli  up  from  her 
evening  school  and  took  her  to  the  best  eating  places  in  town. 
On  Saturdays  there  were  theaters,  on  Sundays  excursions  in  his 
big  car.     After  three  or  four  weeks  of  this  and  certainly  some 
pressure  from  mother,  Lilli  announced  one  Sunday  morning  that  she 
had  become  engaged. 

We  had  a  big  engagement  dinner  for  the  nearest  relatives  and 
friends  and  everybody  seemed  happy  except  me.    I  felt  that  Lilli 
was  being  sold  and  I  could  hardly  believe  that  there  was  any  true 

love  between  the  parties.     Nevertheless    the  family  got  very  busy 
planning  for  the  wedding  and  shopping  for  Lilli 's  future  home. 
Furniture , sheets  and  pillow  cases, towels  and  tablecloths  were 
bought  in  wholesale  places.    Grandma  Hermann  bought  the 
silverchest  complete  with  all  the  table  settings. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  In  our  apartment.    He  had  100 
guests,  sitting  down  on  a  large  single  table  that  had  the  shape 
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of  an  E.    All  the  folding  doors  had  been  removed  so  that  the  anas 
of  the  E  could  be  extended  into  adjoining  rooms  and  everybody 
could  be  accommodated  comfortably.     I  felt  a  void  when  Lilli  left 
the  family  to  move  into  her  husband's  apartment.     Fritz  had  been 
away  for  a  university  term  but  had  always  come  back  and  kept  his 
room.    Lilli 's  room  was  no  longer  her  room.    It  became  a  guest 
room  and  I  missed  my  sister. 

My  schooling  up  to  this  time  had  progressed  fairly  normal. 
I  was  not  popular  with  the  teachers  although  my  academic  marks 
were  always  among  the  top  three  positions.     I  had  a  very  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  at  school  there  were  perpetual  small 
injustices.    When  I  noticed  them  I  got  up  and  complained  but 
rarely  won  my  point.    "Ewer  sit  down  emd  mind  your  own  business" 
was  a  frequent  end  of  the  discussions.    My  marks  in  conduct  were 
at  the  lowest  level  and  my  otherwise  good  report  cards  were 
marred  by  notes  that  my  behavior  has  to  improve.    It  did  not.  It 
grew  worse.     I  was  rebellious  to  authority,  specially  to 
authority  that  was  not  based  on  knowledge.     At  a  library  I  had 
found  out  the  academic  qualifications  of  all  my  teachers.  My 
worst  subject  was  drawing.     We  had  once  a  week  a  two  hour  lesson 
which  was  a  complete  waste  of  time  for  me.     I  had  no  talent  and 
the  teacher  was  uninspiring  and  stupid.    When  he  reproached  me 
for  disturbing  his  class  I  talked  back  told  him  his  subject  was 
unimportant  to  me.    We  had  an  exchange  of  words  that  were  not 
customary  in  German  schools.    Finally  I  was  so  angry  that  I  told 
him  in  front  of  everybody  that  he  had  no  degree  and  no 
qualification  to  teach  in  an  academic  Highschool .     This  he  could 
not  tolerate.     He  immediately  went  to  the  principal  and  insisted 
that  strong  action  be  taken  against  me.     The  principal  sent  for 
me  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  anything  to  add.     I  told  him  that  I 
was  sorry  that  I  had  mentioned  the  poor  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  In  front  of  the  class  but  that  they  were  true  and  he 
could  look  them  up.  The  principal  asked  me  to  leave  school 
immediately  and  go  home.    He  would  call  a  conference  of  all 
teacher  for  the  afternoon  and  let  my  parents  know  the  result. 

Later  that  same  day  a  telegram  arrived:   "A  conference  of  all 
the  teachers  of  the  Prinz  Heirich  Gymnasium  has  decided  to  expell 
Wolfgang  Ewer  for  contlnous  disrespect  towards  his  teachers.  A 
final  report  card  has  been  sent."    I  had  not  exspected  this. 
There  were  two  degrees  of  expulsion.  One  was  called  the 
"Consilium  Abeundi"  [The  advice  to  leave  voluntarily]  which  was 
the  worst  I  had  thought  they  could  do  to  me.     An  outright 
expulsion  I  had  never  heard  of  in  all  my  years  at  school.  I  was 
now  terribly  upset  and  could  not  possibly  face  my  parents  to  whom 
I  had  brought  disgrace  and  shame. 
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possibly  face  my  parents  to  whom    I  had  brought  disgrace  and 
shame.    That  afternoon  I  very  seriously  contemplated  suicide  and 
had  worked  out  exactly  how  I  would  do  it. 

Fortunately  my  mother    was  the  first  to  come  home  and  hear 
the  bad  news.     To  my  greatest  surprise  she  was  very  calm  and  not 
angry  at  all.    She  felt  sorry  for  me,  asked  me  for  all  the 
details  and  discussed  with  me  what  steps  we  would  have  to  take  to 
try  to  get  me  accepted  in  another  school.    My  father  was  upset 
but  also  not  angry.    He  was  rather  sad  that  such  a  thing  could 
have  happened  in  his  family.     The  expulsion  occurred  two  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  term  and  ray  report  card  did  not  promote  me 
into  the  next  higher  grade  which  was  called  "Prima". 

The  next  day  we  heard  from  Hans  Weinstock  that  the  school 
principal  had  called  all  students  into  the  auditoriiim  and  had 
told  them  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  ten  years  as  principal 
it  had  become  necessary  to  expel  a  student.    "A  son  of 

respectable  parents,  has  disgraced  this  school  and  his  family." 

He  told  them  that  I  would  never  be  able  to  attend  another  school 
or  university  and  that  I  had  ruined  my  life. 

During  the  next  few  days  we  found  out  that  he  was  not  so 
wrong.    Hy  mother  made  countless  telephone  calls  for 
introductions  to  other  school  principals.    She  managed  to  talk  to 
three  different  ones.    None  of  them  wanted  to  see  or  talk  to  a 
pupil  who  had  been  expelled.    Mother  did  not  give  up.    There  was 
a  school  in  the  northern    working  class  area  of  Berlin  which  had 
a  principal  who  was  known  for  his  liberal  ideas.     He  also  wrote 
editorials  for  our  newspaper  and  he  was  a  good  friend  of  one  of 
mother's  cousins.     He  also, at  first,  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  an  expelled  student  but  finally  agreed  to  see  us.  He 
studied  my  earlier  report  cards  which  showed  good  marks  in  most 
subjects.    Strangely  enough  he  seemed  to  like  me.    He  asked  me 
countless  questions  and  we  were  with  him  all  morning.    Z  promised 
good  behavior  and  he  accepted  me  to  start  the  next  day.    Ten  days 
later  I  was  promoted  with  my  new  class  into  the  "Prima" .  This 
was  Easter  1928  and  I  was  16  years  old. 

A  new  and  different  life  started  for  me.     My  alarmclock  woke 
me  up  at  6.20am.  To  get  to  school  on  time,  I  had  to  take  the 
7.07am  sulaway  train  in  the  morning,  change  in  the  city  for  a 
train  that  took  me  to  the  end  of  the  North  Line  to  be  in  my  class 
by  8. am.    Our  faithful  cook  Helene  always  had  a  good  breakfast 
ready  for  me  and  supplied  me  with  sandwiches  which  I  ate  during 
the  midmorning  recess  at  11  o'clock.     In  the      years  that  I  went 
to  the  Heinrich  Schliemann  School  I  was  never  late.     No  longer 
did  I  feel  that  t  was  in  a  prison.     A  breeze  of  fresb  air  and  of 
new  ideas  swept  through  our  classrooms.     We  were  encouraged  to 
think  and  take  an  interest  in  current  affaires,  to  read 
newspapers  to  form  opinions  of  our  own  and  to  defend  them  in  the 
classroom.    Gone  was  the  author! torian  dictatorship  of  my  former 
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Looking  back,  my  expulsion  from  the  Prinz  Heinrich  Gymnasium 

small  i 


turned  out  to  be  a  blessing.     My  anger  about  the 


justices 


at  school  was  replaced  by  the  immense  injustices  that  occur 


lum 


different 


allover  the  world.  Not  that  our  curric 
We  still  had  to  learn  all  about  the  prussian  kings  and  German 
emperors,  when  they  reigned  and  how  brilliantly  they  fought  their 
wars.    We  still  had  to  memorise  countless  poems  by 
Goethe, Schiller  and  lesser  known  poets.    This  did  not  bother  me 
because  I  had  a  good  memory  in  those  days  and  it  did  not  take 
much  time  for  me  to  learn  a  poeem  by  heart. 

America  was  hardly  ever  mentioned  in  school.     It  was 
presented  as  a  country  without  culture.    Robber  barons  and 
gangsters    were  in  charge,    slavery  was  only  recently  outlawed 
but  in  fact  still  existed.    I  don't  think  more  than  two  or  three 
hours  were  devoted  to  American  History.    We  were  taught  only  very 
few  facts.    Columbus,  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Civil  War. 
While  millions  were  starving,  in  America  wheat  was  burned  rather 
than  sold  at  a  low  price  to  feed  the  poor.     Contempt  for  the 
United  States  was  created.     It  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  our 
teachers  did  not  know  better  or  whether  they  followed  an 
established  curriculum.    We  also  knew  that  it  was  customary  for  a 
family  in  Germany  to  send  their  black  sheep  on  a  one  way  ticket 
to  America.    If  someone  had  spent  money  that  did  not  belong  to 
him,  or  had  debts  that  he  could  not  repay,  his  family  got 
together,  bailed  him  out  and  then  shipped  him  off  to  America. 

We  also  had  such  a  black  sheep  in  our  family  but  nobody  knew 
about  it.     My  father  had  never  mentioned  to  my  mother  that  a 
brother  of  grandma  Ewer, Herman  Henoch,  had  become  an 
embarrassment  to  the  respectable  Henoch  Family.  Sometime  in  the 
later  part  of  the  last  century  he  got  that  one  way  ticket  and  the 
family  forgot  about  him.    This  story  however  had  a  very  happy 
ending.    At  the  worst  time  of  the  German  inflation,  when  my 
parents  were  practically  penniless  the  telephone  rang  in  our  home 
and  an  agency  that  tries  to  locate  heirs  informed  them  of  the 
death  of  Herman  Henoch.     My  father  suddenly  remembering  his  good 
for  nothing  uncle  said  "We  must  refuse  this  inheritance.  There 
can  only  be  debts."    My  mother  was  more  practical,  she  insisted 
that  we  at  least  should  find  out  the  details  of  the  legacy.  It 
turned  out  that  father's  uncle  had  an  estate  of  over  thirty 
thousand  Dollars.  There  were  seven  branches  of  the  family 
and, after  the  Tracer  Agency  got  their  percentage,  each  family 
got  a  few  thousand  Dollars  at  a  time  when  this  was  a  fortune  to 
all  of  us.  My  parents  invited  all  the  other  heirs  to  party  and 
uncle  Herman  Henoch  was  toasted  and  praised. 

Those  last  two  years  at  school  from  1928  to  1930  were  of 
greatest  importance  for  my  intellectual  development.    I  started 
to  read  books  outside  of  my  assignments.    My  favorites  were 
Stefan  Zweig,  Thomas  Mann  and  Feuchtwanger .  Gradually  more 
difficult  philosophical  literature  was  added.    Oswald  Spengler 
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who  predicted  the  demise  of  western  civilization  kept  me  awake 
past  midnight.    My    mind  was  open  and  I  was  ready  for  new  ideas. 

New  ideas  came  with  lighteninq  speed  when  I  met  Waldemar 
Zeltner,  Wowo  as  I  called  him  later, after  we  became  good  friends. 
He  was  about  three  years  older  than  I,  born  in  Kiev,  Russia  and 
had  come  with  his  parents  to  Berlin  in  1921.  He  probably  was  the 
most  Intelligent  person  that  I  have  encountered  throughout  ny 
life.    At  the  time  we  met  he  was  about  half  way  through  law 
school  and  was  a  member  of  the  socialist  student  organization. 
He  had  formed  a  small  group  of  senior  high  school  students  who 
met  once  a  week  in  the  evening  to  discuss  socialism,  communism 
and  world  problems  in  general.  I  had  heard  about  thjLs  group 
through  a  school  friend  and  was  invited  to  one  of  their  meetings. 
Zeltner  was  like  the  Piped  Piper  and  I  was  hooked  in  no  time. 
Although  German  was  his  third  language  after  Russian  and  French 
he  was  a  fascinating  speaker  and  had  a  great  gift  to  involve  us 
all. 

After  I  had  attended  the  meetings  a  few  times  and  started  to 
participate  in  the  discussions  I  applied  for  membership  and  was 
admitted  to  the  junior  group  of  the  socialist  student  movement. 
We  were  about  twenty  five  youngsters,  all  in  the  same  age  group 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years,  more  than  half  of  them  were 
girls. 

We  were  reading  the  Communist  Manifest  by  Marx  and  Engels. 
The  meaning  of  every  thought  was  analyzed  in  great  detail , almost 
like  a  chassidic  jew  would  dissect  the  Torah.     It  took  us  three 
months  to  finish  this  thin  booklet.     Then  came  Karl  Marx's  "Das 
Kapital".     Zeltner  gave  us  home  work.     We  each  had  to  report  on  a 
chapter.    I  read  all  of  it  and  my  eyes  were  opened.    The  world 
that  had  seemed  so  complicated    became  simplified.  Everything 
fell  neatly  into  place.    The  capitalistic  economy  was  evil  and 
must  be  changed.    Overproduction  caused  prices  to  fall,  weaker 
manufacturers  were  squeezed  out  and  unemployment  kept  wages  low. 
The  depression  shrank  inventories  and  set  the  stage  for  the  next 
upswing  cycle  with  increased  profits  for  the  manufacturers. 

Planned  production  was  the  answer.     It  did  not  seem  so 
difficult  to  predict  the  number  of  goods  needed  for  the 
population  and  spread  the  production  evenly  over  the  year  thus 
maintaining    constant  employment.    Anybody  who  did  not  want  to 
see  this  was  either  stupid  or  of  bad  faith.    I  decided  to  devote 
my  life  to  change  our  society. 

To  be  of  real  help  in  the  coming  change  to  socialism  I 
needed  knowledge.     Learning  became  a  serious  matter.     History  was 
no  longer  a  dull  subject.     I  studied  the  German  constitution  and 
recognized  its  weak  points.  There  was  a  contest  for  high  school 
students  to  discuss  the  constitution.    I  participated  with  a  well 
prepared  speech  but  got  little  applause  and  no  prize.    My  views 
were  evidently  not  appreciated.    Some  people  called  me  a 
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communist.    When  I  had  misspelled  a  word  in  our  classroom  essay, 
the  teacher  wrote  on  the  side  :  "Did  Moscow  order  this  new 
spelling?".  They  were  wrong,  at  no  time  in  my  life  did  I  embrace 
communism.     I  hated  dictatorships,  Fascism  as  well  as  Stalinism. 
Freedom  of  the  mind  was  of  greatest  importance  to  me.    In  1929,1 
joined  the  social  deaocratic  party  and  attended  their  monthly 
meetings  regularly.    These  meetings  were  dull,  run  by  the  party 
bureaucracy  and  did  not  impress  me  a  great  deal.    Not  at  all  like 
the  Zeltner  group  where  every  meeting  was  exciting  and 
stimulating.    About  once  a  month,  weather  permitting,  we  went  on 
a  weekend  trip.    The  city  of  Berlin  is  surroundöO  by  beautiful 
lakes  and  woods  and  allover  we  had  nice  youthhostels.     We  brought 
our  own  food.    Hot  coffee  and  chocolate  were  available  for 
pennies.    The  girls  slept  in  one  wing  of  the  hostel,  the  boys  on 
the  other  side.  We  walked,  we  swam,  we  had  discussions  and  we 
sang  the  songs  of  the  new  time.    I  treasured  these  excursions 
with  my  friends. 

In  Germany  boys  and  girls  went  to  separate  schools  and  had 
very  little  opportunities  to  mix  and  socialize  outside  of  formal 
parties.     As  a  result  I  was  very  shy  as  far  as  the  opposite  sex 
was  concerned.    Our  weekend  outings  and  informal  discussions  of 
the  problems  of  the  world  helped  me  (juickly  to  overcome  this 
shyness  and  soon  I  became  good  friends  with  several  girls  who 
belonged  to  our  group.    When  we  had  ideas  that  needed  immediate 
airing  we  would  meet  in  the  afternoon  at  a  small  coffeeshop  where 
we  could  sit  for  an  hour  with  a  10  cent  cup  of  tea  and  talk.  We 
needed  answers  to  all  our  questions  and  we  made  sure  that  we 
found  them.    The  world  was  going  to  be  changed  and  we  were  going 
to  help  accomplishing  it. 

My  summervacation  in  1929  I  spent  with  a  French  feunily 
who  lived  in  a  small  village  about  10  miles  south  of  Dieppe  on 
the  Channel  coast  of  France.    My  parents  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  me  to  be  alone  in  French  surroundings  and  learn  the 

language.     It  was  a  very  cultured  household.     The  husband  was  the 
mayor  of  the  village  and  often  took  me  along  to  his  office.  He 
was  a  Chevalier  of  the  "Legion  d'Honeur"  and  proudly  carried  the 
insignia  on  all  his  jackets  including  a  housecoat-     It  was  here 
that  I  heard  for  the  first  time  of    German  cruelties  during  world 
war  I.  I  could  hardly  believe  these  horror  stories.    For  six 
weeks  I  was  totally  immersed  in  French  culture  and  never  heard  a 
German  word.    Upon  my  return  to  Berlin  I  spoke  French  quite 
fluently.    During  my  vacation  I  had  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  my  socialist  friends  and  was  eager  to  resume 
the  study  of  marxism. 

The  Nazi  party  was  still  fairly  small  at  that  time.  They 
only  had  150  000  members  in  all  of  Germany  and  a  dozen  seats  in 
the  parliament.    We  still  did  not  consider  them  a  serious  threat 
to  our  future.    They  had  however  organized  a  bunch  of  hoodlums 
who  roeuned  the  streets  shouting  antlsemitic  slogans.  " 
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Deutschland  erwache,  Juda  verecke"  [  Germany  awake,  Jews  perish]. 
They  wore  brown  shirts  and  called  themselves  S.A.   {For  Schutz 
Abteilung}.      Originally  their  job  was  to  protect  the  meetings  of 
the  Nazi  Party.     Progressively  they  became  more  aggressive  and  in 
gangs  of  six  to  eight  members  they  were  looking  for  fights  with 
smaller  groups  of  opponents  and  jews.    Nobody  stopped  them.  The 
constitution  guaranteed  them  free  speech  and  when  there  was  a 
fight  they  disappeared  before  the  police  arrived. 

During  my  last  year  in  school  in  1929  I  attended  numerous 
political  rallies,  not  only  of  the  socialist  movement  but  I  also 
went  to  several  nazi  gatherings.     I  wanted  to  know  what  they 
could  possibly  offer.    Their  success  was  hate.  Excellent 
demagogic  speakers  like  Goebbels  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of 
ritual  murders  by  jews.    Again  they  were  protected  by  free 
speech, and  vorse,  people  believed  these  lies. 

Not  all  my  evenings  were  taken  up  with  politics.     Berlin  at 
that  time  was  the  center  of  great  cultural  activities.     A  new 
type  of  theater  was  born.     Max  Reinhardt  modernized  sceneries, 
Piscator  brought  life's  problems  to  the  stage.     Brecht  and  Weil's 
Three  Penny  Opera  had  everybody  humming  their  haunting  tunes.  We 
had  three  big  opera  houses  that  were  sold  out  every  evening. 
German  films  of  that  period  set  the  trend  for  Hollywood  and  are 
still  sho%m  from  time  to  time.    Berlin  was  exciting  and  full  of 
life.    Coffee  houses  were  crowded  until  way  past  midnight.  We 
still  had  prosperity  and  we  all  enjoyed  it. 

During  the  winter  season  many  organizations  had  their  annual 
Ball.    We  all  attended  the  big  parties  of  the  Medical  Society,  of 
my  brother's  fraternity,  and  at  least  five  or  six  other  big 
festivities.    The  one  I  liked  best  was  the  annual  costume  ball  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  which  was  attended  by  2000  fun  loving  young 
people.    I  went  there  with  my  date  and  we  had    the  first  dance 
together.    Then  we  separated  and  made  appointments  to  meet  from 
time  to  time  and  at  3  a.m.  to  go  home.    We  both  had  such  a  good 
time  with  each  other  and  with  strangers  who  quickly  became 
friends  that  we  did  not  leave  until  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

My  constant  companion  at  all  these  activities  was  Irene 
Leser.    I  had  met  Irene  at  the  socialist  youthgroup  and  gradually 
we  had  become  quite  fond  of  each  other.    She  was  three  months 
younger  than  I  but  one  year  lower  in  school.    Both  her  parents 

had  been  actors  and  she  also  rolled  her  Rs  when  she  spoke  as  all 
actors  in  Germany  did.  Her  father  was  killed  in  World  War  I  and 
she  lived  alone  with  her  mother  about  half  an  hour  away  from  our 
apartment.  I  did  not  mind  picking  her  up  and  bringing  her  home. 
We  had  good  trolley  cars  in  Berlin. 

These  were  the  last  few  months  in  high  school  and  I  was 
preparing  for  the  final  examination,  **Abiturium"  as  it  was 
called.    With  this  Abiturium  Certificate  you  could  present 


yourself  at  any  university,  not  only  in  Germany  but  also  in  most 
other  European  countries.     It  had  the  rating  of  a  Bachelors 
degree  and  it  gave  direct  access  to  the  medical  and  law 
faculties.     I  was  not  really  worried  about  the  various  tests  that 
I  had  to  take.    I  had  become  a  fairly  good  student  and  ranked 
number  2  in  our  class  of  25  boys,    still  there  were  pitfalls  and 
I  fell  into  one.    The  most  important  subject  was  German  and 
whoever  failed  there  flunked  all  of  it  and  lost  a  year  to  try 
again.     Part  of  the  test  was  a  five  hour  composition  and  our 
subject  was  "  It  is  not  important  what  you  believe  in,  but  how 
you  express  your  belief."  I  wrote  my  composition  strongly 
attacking  such  statements  as    nonsense.    Of  vital  importance  is 
what  you  believe  in  and  you  express  your  belief  according  to  your 
faculties  and  your  ambition, 


It  came  back  with  a  failing  mark  as  not  satisfactory.  A 
theme  should  not  be  treated  from  a  negative  point  of  view.  Only 
because  they  felt  it  was  well  written,  did  they  pass  me  with  the 
lowest  passing  grade  in  German.     A  few  days  later  T  had  a  much 
better  chance.    The  subject  was  history.     I  was  given  a  half  hour 
to  prepare  a  speech  on  the  "German  Social  Insurance  System",  a 
subject  I  was  very  familiar  with  and  there  I  got  the  highest  mark 
"Sehr  Gut".    The  Abitur  was  safe,  my  school  years  were  over  and 
the  next  phase  of  my  life  began. 
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Third  Chapter 


1930  to  1933 


The  year  1930  was  still  a  very  good  year  for  our  family  in 
Berlin.  Hitler's  growing  band  of  National  Socialists  operated 
only  on  the  fringes  of  our  lives  but  was  beginning  to  be 

recognized  as  a  serious  threat.     I  had  not  yet  decided  in  which 
faculty  to  enroll  for  my  studies.     My  parents  sent  me  to  a 
testing  laboratory  that  should  give  me  and  them  advice  whether  I 
would  be  a  better  medical  doctor  or  lawyer.     I  came  back  with  a 
two  page  report  that  showed  me  to  have  good  mechanical  ability 
and  also  clear  understanding  of  numbers  and  statistics.  Their 
recommendation  was  engineering  combined  with  economics.  Looking 
back  this  probably  would  not  have  been  such  a  bad  education  but 
it  was  incompatible  with  the  political  philosophy  in  which  I 
believed  at  that  time. 

I  had  taken  driving  lessons  together  with  my  cousin  Lore, 
The  teacher,  like  all  German  teachers,  showed  his  ability  by 
intimidating  his  pupils.    I  can  still  hear  him,  when  I  drove  to 
slow  "We  are  not  a  funeral  procession*'  when  I  was  to  fast  "We  are 
not  a  fire  truck.  The  car  which  we  used  for  our  driving  lessons 
had  an  outside  stickshift  which  came  through  the  running  board. 
The  moment  we  put  our  foot  off  the  gas  pedal  we  had  to  press  down 
the  clutch  or  the  motor  would  cough  and  stop.     When  this  happened 
we  had  to  go  outside  and  start  the  car  with  a  crank.     To  get  a 
license  in  Germany  at  that  time  you  had  to  pass  an  oral 
examination  of  which  the  traffic  regulations  were  only  a  small 
part.  You  had  to  understand  the  mechanical  functioning  of  your 
car  in  great  detail  from  the  moment  gasoline  is  put  into  the  tank 
to  the  turning  of  the  wheels.  Immediately  after  the  Abitur,  I  was 
allowed  to  take  the  driving  test  and  it  was  a  great  day  for  me 
when  I  passed  this  test  and  was  able  to  drive  the  family  car.  Our 
four  cylinder  Chrysler  had  been  in  several  minor  accidents  and  my 
brother  in  law,  Curt  Reis,  recommended  the  more  powerful 
Hupmobile.    This  was  a  phaeton  car,  a  type  that  has  not  been 
produced  since  1945  and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  convertible 
car.    It  took  however  several  minutes  to  uncover  and  attach  the 
roof  and    sidepanels  to  make  the  car  rainproof.    Occasionally  we 
got  wet  before  the  roof  was  up  but  we  all  liked  our  sleek  looking 
new  car.     I  remember  my  brother  at  the  wheel  taking  me  out  on  a 
straight  road  and  flooring  the  gas  pedal.     He  wanted  to  see  how 
fast  this  powerful  new  car  could  run.     We  reached  the  tremendous 
speed  of  85  km  [just  51  miles]  and  were  very  proud.    If  you  had  a 
traffic  violation  in  Berlin  the  police  did  not  stop  you.  Instead 
the  officer  %nrote  down  your  license  number  and  visited  you  a  day 
or  two  later  to  give  you  a  lecture  on  your  illegal  driving  and 
told  you  that  he  would  take  the  driver's  license  away  if  it 
should  happen  again.     It  was  a  much  dreaded  visit  and  occurred 
only  twice  in  all  those  years  that  we  drove  our  car  in  Berlin. 


In  between  I  had  been  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Hans 
Weinstock  who  had  spent  the  first  year  of  his  studies  at  the 
University  of  Grenoble  in  southern  France.    He  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  intended  to  spend  another  tern  there  and  he  and  his 
mother  urged  me  to  join  him.    My  parents  also  thought  this  would 
be  good  for  me  and,  at  the  end  of  march  1930  I  left  Berlin  and 
travelled  to  Grenoble. 

Still  not  quite  sure  yet  in  which  direction  my  studies 
should  go  I  enrolled  in  both  the  medical  and  law  faculties  with  a 
minimum  of  courses  in  each.    International  law  and  biology  did 
not  seem  to  conflict.  I  lived  in  the  same  hotel  where  Hans 
Weinstock  stayed  but  I  could  not  get  used  to  his  life  style. 
Hans  had  always  been  somewhat  strange  but  in  his  home 
surroundings  I  had  never  really  noticed  it.    He  had  booked  weekly 
mealtickets  that  allowed  him  to  come  into  a  restaurant  at  lunch 
time  and  eat  as    much  as  he  wanted.    As  a  result  he  had  no 
breakfast  and  no  dinner  and  stuffed  himself  once  a  day  with  huge 
portions  of  food.    It  was  not  that  he  was  short  of  money,  he 
wanted  it  that  way  and  I  hated  it.  I  did  not  like  my  small  noisy 
hotel  room  that  Hans  had  rented  for  ine.    Apart  from  Hans,  I  had 
not  met  or  talked  to  a  single  person.     My  french  was  not  good 
enough  to  start  a  conversation  with  other  students.     After  two 
weeks  I  wrote  my  parents  a  letter  that  I  did  not  like  Grenoble, 
that  I  wanted  to  consider  Grenoble  a  vacation  trip  for  which  I 
would  pay  myself  out  of  the  Abitur  present  I  had  received  from 
uncle  Fritz  Hermann.    Instead  of  Grenoble  I  suggested  to  transfer 
to  Heidelberg  where  the  term  would  start  six  weeks  later.  Back 
came  a  telegram  from  my  parents  :"Stay  where  you  are.    On  our 
Easter  vacation  to  Italy  we  will  travel  via  Grenoble  and  be  there 
next  week  to  discuss  the  situation  with  you.** 

A  few  days  later  I  picked  up  my  parents  from  the  railroad 
station.    They  only  stayed  one  day  in  Grenoble  but  managed  to 
find  a  small  **Pension  de  Fanllle**  for  me.    It  was  located  in  a 
picturesque  suburb  above  the  town,  called  La  Tronche.    Since  the 
University  of  Grenoble  closed  down  for  a  two  week  easter  vacation 
my  parents  suggested  that  I  should  join  them  on  the  contemplated 
two  week  trip  to  Italy  and  then  move  into  my  new  lodgings  to 
which  I  happily  agreed. 

Hy  parents  had  brought  my  favorite  aunt,  Grete  Kallmann,  as 
a  travel  companion.    Aunt  Grete,  a  daughter  of  grandma  Hermann's 
oldest  sister  Emma,  frequently  travelled  with  us.    She  was  a 
certified  school  teacher  and  ran  a  small  private  elementary 
school.    She  prepared  six  year  olds  in  three  years  [instead  of 
the  customary  four  years]  for  entry  into  a  gymnasium  sexta  class. 
We  children  loved  her  and  we  could  hardly  understand  that  she  was 
a  teacher.    She  was  always  so  friendly  and  ready  to  laugh  and 
play  with  us.    Aunt  Grete  was  also  a  well  known  tennis  player  who 
had  won  several  championships.    I  still  see  her  in  her  long  white 
dress  running  al lover  the  tennis  court  and  lobbying  the  balls 
high  over  the  player  at  the  net  to  score  a  point.  Unfortunately 


she  could  not  escape  from  Germany  and  was  sent  to  Auschwitz  where 
the  Nazis  killed  her. 

The  trip  from  Grenoble  to  Rome  seemed  endless.  First  through 
the  Alps  into  the  western  corner  of  northern  Italy,  then  on  to 

Milan  and  along  the  Italian  boot  towards  Rome.     The  train  was 
going  faster  than  the  roadbed  allowed  and  we  frequently  were 
aliaost  seasick.    Whenever  the  trsin  stopped  and  my  father 
enquired  where  we  were,  I  told  him  it  was  OLIO  SASSO.    After  we 
came  to  several  such  OLIO  SASSO  stations  I  realized  that 
something  was    wrong.    I  had  never  heard  of  advertising  in  large 
letters  at  a  railroad  station. 

We  spent  a  whole  week  in  Rome.     My  parents  had  hired  a 
private  guide  who  came  every  morning  with  a  chauffeur  driven  big 
car  to  pick  us  up  and  to  show  us  the  sites.     He  was  impeccably 
dressed  with  tie,  jacket  and  straw  hat  and  we  had  to  call  him 
Signor  Professore.    He  came  about  8.30  in  the  morning    kept  us 
busy  for  four  hours  when  he  delivered  us  back  to  our  hotel  for 
lunch  and  a  very  short  rest.    In  the  afternoon  we  had  another 
four  to  five  hours  sightseeing  with  him.    This  went  on  day  after 
day.     We  must  have  been  in  dozens  of  churches  and  museums.  We 
saw  countless  piazzas,  fountains,  excavations  and  gardens.  When 
it  was  all  over,  the  whole  visit  to  Rome  became  a  dream  with  only 
few  memories  left.    The  famous  "Forum  Romanum"  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  at  school  was  a  let  down  for  me.    Only  a  few  ruins 
were  left  and  you  needed  a  great  deal  of  imagination  to 
understeuid  that  this  was  the  center  of  activities  in  ancient 
Rome.    The  visit  to  Rome  gave  me  a  good  lesson  for  life  :When 
travelling,  do  not  to  try  to  see  everything,  because  it  may  turn 
into  nothing. 

From  Rome  we  went  via  Naples  to  Sorento.    On  a  cliff  high 
above  the  water  was  our  beautiful  Hotel  Cocumella.    An  old 
monastery  had  been  converted  into  a  comfortable  hotel.  Extensive 
gardens  with  a  multitude  of  flowers  and  shrubs    surrounded  the 
place.    Orange  and  lemon  trees  were  growing  allover.    All  this 
was  new  to  me.     Picking  a  ripe  orange  from  the  tree,  I  was 
surprised  how  easy  it  peeled    and  how  wonderful  it  tasted.  An 
elevator  was  built  into  the  cliff  and  brought  us  down  to  the 
water's  edge  for  a  swim  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.     In  this  friendly 
hotel  we  quickly  recovered  from  the  ordeal  of  continuous 
sightseeing.    Our  few  excursions  were  leisurely.    A  horse  drawn 
carriage  took  us  along  the  famous  Amalfi  Drive,  a  boat  brought  us 
to  the  island  of  Capri  and,  of  course,  we  visited  Mount  Vesuvius 
and  Pompeii.    All  the  time  we  had  seen  Mount  Vesuvius  from  our 
hotel.  It  had  a  small  circle  of  smoke  above  it.  It  looked  as  if  a 
cigar  smoker  had  just  blown  a  perfect  circle  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  peaceful  rather  than  menacing. 

At  the  end  of  our  week  in  Sorento  we  parted  company.  The 
parents  went  back  to  Berlin  and  I  was  ready  to  face  Grenoble.  It 
really  was  a  nice  semester  that  I  spent  there.    My  new  room  was 
comf orteü3le ,  I  had  three  square  meals  and  the  other  students. 


mostly  French,  were  friendly  and  accepted  me.     We  made  many 
excursions  into  the  nearby  mountains  and  I  had  also  acquired  a 
bicycle  and  went  on  longer  trips  together  with  my  friend  Hans 
Weinstock.    The  roads  were  hilly  and  I  always  found  a  slow  moving 
truck  to  hang  on  to.    As  a  result  Z  was  usually  ahead  of  Hans  who 
was  a  much  better  cyclist  and  had  more  stamina  than  I.  When  he 
caught  up  with  me,  I  was  well  rested  and  he  was  exhausted.  On 
one  of  our  trips  he  became  so  furious  that  he  jumped  me  and  we 
had  a  fight.    We  did  not  really  hit  each  other  but  we  rolled  in 
the  grass  and  it  must  have  looked  very  serious  to  two  french 
policemen  who  passed  by  on  their  bicycles.    They  asked  me  why  I 
wanted  to  kill  Hans  and  were  not  satisfied  with  our  explanations. 
By  now  we  were  again  best  of  friends  but  they  arrested  us  just 
the  same  and  brought  us  to  the  gendarmerie  in  the  next  village. 
After  waiting  for  two  hours,  while  our  papers  were    being  checked 
a  long  statement  was  written  by  hand.  We  had  to  sigh  it  and  were 
fined  100  french  franc  each  [about  $  5.-  at  that  time]  for 
disturbing  the  peace.    We  got  our  bicycles  back  and  then  bought 
ourselves  a  liter  of  red  wine,  celebrated  our  adventure  and 
toasted  our  friendship. 

I  did  not  attend  many  classes  this  first  term  in  Grenoble. 
There  were  no  tests  and  no  papers  to  write  but  I  took  all  the 
language  courses  that  were  available.     In  between  I  kept  up  my 
correspondence  with  my  friends  from  the  socialist  student  group 
who  were  scattered  at  various  universities  and  Irene  Leser  kept 
me  up  to  date  of  events  in  Berlin.    At  the  end  of  my  term,  on  the 
%ray  home,  Z  stopped  for  a  visit  in  Geneva  and  then  stayed  for  a 
few  days  with  my  friends  in  Heidelberg.  There  Z  attended  classes 
with  them  and  was  very  much  impressed  and  inspired  by  the 
lectures  of  Prof.  Radbruch  who  had  been  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  early  years  of  the  German  republic.     In  Heidelberg  I  met  Hans 
Steinitz  who  became  my  closest  friend  for  the  next  six  years. 
With  him  I  visited  the  famous  castle  and  we  shared  a  few  pitchers 
of  delicious  white  wine  that  came  straight  from  the  barrel.  On 
the  way  home,  we  had  a  little  trouble  standing  on  our  feet  and 
arm  in  arm  we  kept  each  other  steady.    A  good  start  for  a 
friendship. 

Back  at  home  a  few  surprises  were  waiting  for  me.  Lilli's 
husband  was  ready  to  build  his  clinic.     He  had  signed  all  the 
necessary    contracts  for  the  construction  of  one  of  the  finest 
small  hospitals  in  Berlin.    When  it  came  to  the  first  substantial 
payment,  his  banker  Nr.  Walter  killed  himself.    My  parents  found 
out  that  Lilli's  dowry  had  shrunk  by  two  thirds  and  was  now 
insufficient  for  the  building  obligations.    To  prevent  bankruptcy 
the  parents  had  to  step  in  and  help.    This  was  not  easy  for  then 
because  they  had  at  that  time  a  construction  project  of  their 
own.     A  large  nine  room  apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  our  house 
had  become  vacant  and  the  parents  were  converting  it  into  three 
smaller  luiits  that  were  easier  to  rent.    New  bathrooms  and 
kitchens  had  to  be  created  and  the  hammering  and  dust  lasted  many 
months.    Z  felt  it  was  foolish  to  spend  so  much  money  on  these 
alterations.    It  would  have  been  much  better  to  rent  the  vacant 


apartment  at  a  lower  price.     To  pay  for  both  of  these  expensive 
projects  my  parents  had  to  take  a  substantial  mortgage  at 
unfavorable  conditions  and  at  a  bad  time. 

The  post  inflation  big  boom  in  Germany  was  over. 

Unemployment  was  growing.    Several  large  bankruptcies  had 
occurred.    The  American  depression  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
Gerrsany.    The  Nazi  party  took  advantage  of  this  situation.  They 
blamed  the  jews  for  everything  that  went  wrong.    They  grew 
stronger  and  now  acted  mainly  within  the  framework  of  the  law. 
At  the  election  in  1930,  they  brought  over  100  delegates  into  the 
Germern  Parliament  and  were  now  the  second  largest  party  and 
growing  every  day.    Even  at  that  time,  most  of  us  socialist 
students  and  practically  all  the  jews  did  not  believe  that  the 
Nazis  could  come  to  power.     I  still  hear  my  always  optimistic 
father  :"Hith  such  a  program  they  do  not  have  a  chance". 

Shortly  after  I  returned  from  Grenoble,  1  had  2  telephone 
calls  that  turned  out  to  be  of  great  importance  for  my  later 
life.    My  former  math  teacher,  the  only  jewish  teacher  I  had, 
informed  me  that  the  Auerbach  Jewish  Orphanage  had  a  ver^-  gifted 
pupil,  Martin  Lewy,  whom  they  were  sponsoring  for  an  academic 
education.     The  other  call  came  from  a  widowed  friend  of  my 
grandmother.     She  was  acting  as  a  Mother  at  the  Auerbach 
Orphanage  and  told  me  the  same  story.    They  both  mentioned  that 
Martin  was  very  shy  and  inexperienced  outside  of  his  own 
surroundings  and  may  need  some  help.    I  made  an  appointment  with 
Martin  and  invited  him  for  supper.    He  needed  very  little  help 
but  guickly  becaune  my  life- long  friend  until  his  early  death  in 

1987. 

Martin's  father  had  been  killed  in  World  War  I.  His  mother 
was  left  with  four  young  boys  and  somehow  had  managed  to  bring 
them  up  on  her  war  widow's  pension.     Suddenly  this  pension  was 
cut  under  the  pretext  that  old  records  had  shown,  the  father  had 
a  serious  heart  defect  and  would  have  died  at  an  early  age.  Her 
appeals  were  refused  and  in  desperation  she  called  on  jewish 
institutions  for  help.    Dr.  Plaut,  The  Director  of  the  Auerbach 
Jewish  Orphanage  interviewed  the  whole  family.     It  did  not  taKe 
him  long  to  find  out  that  Martin,  the  third  boy,  was  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  four  boys  and  showed  by  far  the  greatest 
promise  for  the  future.  He  accepted  him  immediately  at 
Auerbach' s.  The  two  older  boys  were  almost  finished  with  school 
and  could  then  find  jobs,  the  youngest  brother  stayed  with  his 
mother . 

The  Auerbach  J€iwish  Orpiianage  was  a  high  class  institution. 
The  pupils  were  well  dressed  and  fed  and  wore  no  uniforms.  They 
got  individual  attention  and  were  sent  to  the  best  schools  in 
Berlin.    As  sponsored  by  Auerbach,  Martin  had  no  tuition  to  pay 
at  the  University.    Instead  he  had  to  pass  a  special  diligence 
test  [Fleiss  Pruefung]  for  every  course  he  attended  and,  of 
course,  he  never  had  a  problem  with  that.    My  parents  also  grew 
very  fond  of  Martin  and, as  long  as  we  were  all  studying  together, 
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he  was  a  frequent  dinner  guest  in  the  Ewer  household. 

In  the  summer  of  1930  Grandma  Hermann  had  rented  a  house  in 
Heringsdorf,  a  spa  on  the  Baltic  about  125  miles  north  of  Berlin. 
The  family  took  turns  staying  with  her  and  there  was  a  constant 
coming  and  going  as  members  of  the  family  dropped  in  for  a  day  or 
a  week.     One  morning  I  woke  up  there  and  found  my  23  year  old 
cQusir«  Annsmarie  [Lore's  older  sister]  next  to  me  in  my  bed.  She 
had  arrived  late  at  night  in  her  car,  did  not  want  to  disturb 
anybody,  and  had  crawled  into  my  bed  without  waking  me. 

My    cousin  Lore  and  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  summer  in 
Heringsdorf.    Grandma  was  over  protective  and  did  not  go  to  bed 

until  she  knew  we  were  home.    Not  to  upset  her,  Lore  and  I  came 

home  very  early,  said  good  night  to  grandma  and,  half  an  hour 
later,  climbed  out  of  our  windows  and  went  back  to  town  to  dance 
and  amuse  ourselves.     We  must  have  looked  like  burglars  when  we 
climbed  back  through  the  windows  after  midnight. 

In  1930  we  had  the  last  big  joyful  family  celebration.  The 
occasion  was  my  parents  silver  anniversary  and  a  big  crowd  of 
family  and  friends  filled  our  apartment  once  more.    From  then  on 
things  were  scaled  down.     Jews  began  to  be  careful  of  their 
appearance.     They  did  not  show  wealth.  Ladies  rarely  wore  fur 
coats  on  the  streets.     Antiseraitism  which  always  had  been  strong 
in  Germany  became  more  open  and  occasionally  we  would  hear  of  an 
act  of  minor  vandalism  against  jewish  property. 

At  the  Berlin  University  our  life  was  still  fairly  normal. 
The  duelling  fraternities  at  that  time  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 

the  Nazis.     They  were  mostly  nationalists  and  antisemitic,  but  in 
a  more  cultured  Pre-Weimar  form.    They  looked  down  on  the  gutter 
tactics  of  the  Nazi  S.^.  bums,  but  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
us  either.    They  considered  themselves  an  elite  group  destined  to 
become  the  leaders  of  a  new  Germany. 

We  had  some  first  class  jewish  law  professors.    I  can  still 
hear  the  crisp  voice  of  Prof.  Martin  Wolf  who  taught  commercial 

law  and  filled  Auditorium  Maximum  to  overflow  :"  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  If  anybody  tries  to  tell  you  that  a  check  and  a 
promissory  note  are  the  same,  cut  off  any  further  discussion  with 
such  a  person."  Whoever  took  his  course  learned  commercial  law 
and  nobody  asked  about  his  racial  background.    We  felled  safe,  we 
had  fun  and  enjoyed  our  pranks.    In  one  of  the  duller  lectures  I 
had  two  girls  sitting  in  front  of  me.  They  both  had  fairly  long 
hair.  I  took  a  good  strand  from  each  of  them  and  braided  them 
together.    We  did  not  call  this  sex  harassment.    It  was  meant  in 
fun  and  was  accepted  as  such. 

This  fall  term  1930  was  the  only  term  my  brother  and  I 
studied  together  at  the  University.     It  was  his  last  term  before 
the  "Staatsexamen**,  and  we  occasionally  met  for  a  cup  of 
chocolate  at  a  nearby  coffee  shop.    We  even  had  one  course 
together.    Criminal  medicine  was  required  for  both  faculties.  I 


had  declined  to  join  my  brother's  fraternity  but  became  very 
active  in  the  socialist  student  movement.    We  would  not  allow  the 
Nazis  to  come  to  power. 

The  German  Weimar  constitution  wanted  to  be  more  democratic 
than  the  established  democracies.    It  favored  small  splinter 
parties.    Every  vote  counted.    The  loosing  votes  in  a  district 
were  pooled  together  with  other  loosing  votes  and  additional 
delegates  were  sent  to  the  parliament  from  this  country  wide 
listing  of  loosing  votes.     As  a  result  no  single  party  ever  had  a 
majority  in  the  German  parliament.    Coalition  government  was  the 
norm  with  the  small  parties  holding  the  needed  balance  of  power. 
From  1931  on,  this  balance  of  power  was  shifting  more  and  more  to 
the  right  and  towards  authoritarian  government.    All  of  it  was 
still  within  the  framework  of  the  constitution. 

In  early  1931  Wowo  Zeltner  was  preparing  for  his  Bar 
Examination  [Referendar],  and  asked  me  and  my  friend  Irene  Leser 
to  take  over  the  leadership  of  the  socialistic  youth  group.  We 
also  had  to  take  over  the  editing  of  our  small  monthly 
publication  "Die  Schulfront"  and  my  name  appeared  on  its  bright 
red  cover  .    Although  I  never  came  near  Zeltner' s  great  ability 
as  leader  I  had  learned  enough  from  him  to  get  good  discussions 
going  and  to  involve  everybody  in  it.    We  did  this  until  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  term  1931. 

I  was  told  that  it  was  almost  impossible  in  Berlin  to  obtain 
a  doctor  degree  at  the  Law  Faculty.    No  more  than  ten 
dissertations  were  annually  accepted  from  over  a  hundred  eligible 
candidates.    It  seemed  therefore  a  good  Idea  to  spend  the  next 

term  at  the  University  of  Leipzig.  This  would  give  me  a  base  to 
come  back  to  at  a  later  time  to  get  ray  LLD  degree  under  easier 
conditions  and  without  the  loss  of  another  term. 

Parting  from  my  friends  and  my  many  activities  in  Berlin  was 
not  easy  for  me,  but  a  term  has  only  four  months  and  then  I  would 
be  back.    Also,  half  way  between  Leipzig  and  Berlin  Is  the  City  of 
Wittenberg,  made  famous  by  Martin  Luther.    Irene  and  I  made 
arrangements  to  meet  there  from  time  to  time  for  a  weekend  and  we 
exchanged  long  letters  every  week. 

The  University  of  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany, 
dating  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  l5th  century.     It  enjoyed  an 
excellent  reputation  and  several  of  the  law  professors  were  well 
known  across  the  country.    Leipzig  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Germany  and  I  frequently  listened  to  and 
occasionally  got  inspired  by  the  arguments  before  this  court. 

My  term  in  Leipzig  was  not  so  bad.     I  had  rented  a  very 
inexpensive  simple  room.     The  land  lady  was  kind  and  supplied  me 
with  countless  cups  of  flower  coffee,  so  called  because  you  could 
look  through  the  thin  fluid    and  see  the  flowers  painted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  I  had  brought  my  bicycle  and  explored  a  good 
part  of  Saxonia.    Near  Leipzig  was  a  park  with  the  huge  monument, 
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celebrating  the  decisive  defeat  of  Napoleon  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia. 

The  socialistic  student  group  in  Leipzig  was  much  more 
aggressive  and  representative  of  the  left  wing  of  our  party.  I 
liked  this  much  better  and  felt  more  at  home  with  them  than  with 
the  large  Berlin  organization  which  followed  strictly  the 
moderate  psrty  line.     In  the  summer  of  1931  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  had  their  annual  convention  in  Leipzig.  I  attended  most  of 
the  meetings.    The  leaders  of  the  party  had  forgotten  Marx  and 
Engels  and  had  moved  more  and  more  to  the  right.    We  compared 
them  with  radishes,  on  the  outside  they  were  still  red  but  inside 
they  were  solid  white.    I  felt  contempt  for  their  strategy  and 
when  nine  members  of  the  German  parliament  left  the  party  I 
joined  them  and  kept  close  contact  wiUi  them  until  Hitler  came  to 
power . 

Among  the  courses  that  1  took  during  my  term  in  Leipzig  was 
a  public  speaking  seminar  which  I  enjoyed  very  much.  I  learned 
the  elementary  approaches  to  different  types  of  speeches  from  a 
short  table  speech  to  a  clear  presentation  of  a  serious  subject. 

I  still  thought  in  1931  that,  in  later  life,  I  would  play  a  roll 
in  politics.     It  never  occurred  to  me  that,  many  years  later,  I 
would  have  to  talk  to  and  to  inspire  large  groups  of  photographic 
salesmen  or  to  give  lectures  on  optics  at  camera  club  meetings. 
One  thing  I  learned  is  the  fact  that  you  have  to  know  your 
material  thoroughly  to  be  able  to  give  a  sensible  presentation. 

In  the  summer  of  1931  the  German  economy  collapsed.  The 
stock  market  crashed.    The  Banks  were  not  liquid  and  a  run  of  the 

depositors  to  withdraw  their    money  caused  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prestigious  Banks  to  declare  bancrupsy.     The  government 
stepped  in  and  declared  a  three  day  bank  holiday.  After 
reopening,  for  several  weeks,  only  small  withdrawals  were 
allowed.  The  Nazis  blamed  the  jews  again.    The  managing  director 
of  the  failed  bank,  Jacob  Goldschmidt,  was  jewish  and  the  Nazis 
made  sure  that  everybody  knew  it.  In  the  end  no  depositor  of  that 
bank  lost  a  penny  but  the  harm  was  done. 

The  Reis  clinic  opened.     It  had  two  modern  operating  rooms 
equipped  with  the  latest  technology.     Curt  Reis  had  persuaded 
several  well  known  surgeons  to  use  his  facilities  and  the  beds 
were  always  between  80  and  90%  occupied.    Unfortunately  all  of 
this  had  cost  a  great  deal  more  money  than  originally  budgeted 
and  my  parents  had  to  borrow  money  on  their  stocks  to  meet  all 
the  obligations.    The  stock  market  showed  no  signs  of  recovery 
but  rather  continued  its  downside  trend.    My  parents  had  to  sell 
their  stocks  which  now  had  been  on  margin  and  they  suffered 
substantial  losses.     The  clinic  however  seemed  to  prosper  and 
Curt  Reis  began  to  make  small  payments  to  my  parents.    My  brother 
Fritz  had  now  completed  all  his  examinations  with  the  highest 
marks  and,  after  his  practical  year,  accepted  a  position  at  the 
Reis  clinic  as  resident  doctor. 


Back  in  Berlin,  I  started  my  4th  term  as  law  student.  In 
Leipzig  I  had  heard  the  leading  labor  lavryers  plead  their  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Court  and  one  of  them  had  given  me  the 
opportunity  to  help  him  with  his  research.    Through  this  work  I 
got  very  interested  in  labor  relations  and  decided  to  specialize 
in  labor  law.    The  professor  in  charge  of  this  department  in 
Berlin,  Prof.  Dersch,  was  known  as  fairly  liberal.    He  encouraged 
me  and  indicated  that  he  might  sponsor  me  for  a  doctorate 
dissertation  if  I  could  show  him  something  worthwhile.    Labor  law 
is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  legal  training  and  in 
order  to  pass  the  bar  examination  all  of  it  had  to  be  learned. 
Therefore,  during  the  next  year,  I  could  not  spend  much  time  on 
my  favorite  subject.    Many  of  our  coxurses  were  dull.  Some 
professors  who  had  written  important  books  were  poor  teachers. 
They  rehashed  their  books  and  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  attend 
their  classes.     Most  of  the  knowledge  I  acquired  during  my  law 
studies  did  not  come  from  the  university.     I  learned  more  from  my 
"Repetitor"  Dr.  Springer  than  from  all  the  famous  professors 
combined • 

Before  taking  the  Bar  Examination, most  students  took  a 

course  with  a  "Repetitor"  who  went  with  his  students  over 
previous  examinations  and  tried  to  improve  their  chances  of 
passing.  Not  so  Dr.  Siegbert  Springer  who  taught  law  better  than 
any  professor  at  any  of  the  universities  that  I  attended.     It  was 
not  just  law.    He  also  taught  logic.    The  logical  approach  to  a 
problem  is  the  first  step  to  solve  it  and  unless  you  approach  it 
properly  you  may  get  hopelessly  confused.    Dr.  Springer  was  a 
unic  person.  As  gifted  as  he  was,  he  could  not  practice  law  or 
become  a  judge  because  he  stuttered  rather  badly.    Dr.  Springer 
was  by  far  the  best  and  the  whole  law  faculty  knew  it. 
Professors  and  high  judges  enrolled  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
his  courses. 

He  could  accommodate  about  thirty  students  but  he  had 
applications  from  over  a  hundred.    He  interviewed  his  pupils  very 
carefully  and  to  be  accepted  by  Dr. Springer  was  as  good  as 
passing  the  Bar  Examination.  He  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  long 
dining  room  teüsle.  We  were  sitting  so  close  that  our  chairs  were 
touching,  our  eyes  glued  to  Dr.  Springers  face.  Then  he  could 
concentrate  and  talk  to  us  without  stammering.     The  second  that 
my  thoughts  were  not  with  him  he  would  call  on  me  asking  for  my 
opinion  of  the  problem  he  was  discussing.    His  examples  were  such 
that  you  could  never  forget  them.    The  dog  of  the  Brazilian 
Consul  biting  a  passing  boy  was  the  center  of  a  diplomatic 
immunity  problem.    Everything  was  so  clear  that  it  could  not  be 
any  different.    The  slightest  distraction,  and  he  started  to 
stammer  and  it  took  a    minute  or  two  before  he  could  resume  his 
lecture . 

In  May  of  1938,  when  the  Nazis  came  to  his  apartment  to  pick 
him  up  for  deportation  he  sensed  what  was  coming.  He  asked  to  go 
to  the  bathroom  and  there  he  shot  himself  and  thus  was  spared  the 
ordeal  of  Auschwitz.    I  can  never  forget  this  man  and  still  quote 
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him  occasionally. 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Springer  accept  me  but  when  I  told  him 
eUsout  my  friend  Martin  Leiiy  he  promised  to  taXe  him  on  at  no 
charge.    Martin  did  not  really  need  Dr.  Springer.    A  much  better 
deal  opened  up  for  him.    One  of  the  less  popular  Repetitors 
offered  Martin  a  commission  on  all  students  that  he  could  induce 
to  si^n  up  Wxtii  iiiiQ..  By  that  tLHuS  Mcurtxri  wss  well  Known  st  the 
university  as  one  of  the  better  students  and  he  was  quite 
successful  as  a  salesman  for  this  Repetitor. 

By  the  spring  of  1932  the  Nazis  had  gained  a  strong  foothold 
at  our  university.    All  student  orgemizations  had  a  blackboard  in 
the  large  entrance  hall.    It  had  been  cttstonary  for  most 
organized  students  to  gather  at  eleven  o'clock  near  their 

blackboard.     This  was  originally  a  social  meeting  place  where  you 
smoked  a  cigarette , talked  to  your  friends,  flirted  and  made  dates 
with  girls  or  left  messages.     I  usually  met  there  with  my  girl 
friend  Irene,  with  Martin  Le%ry  and  Hans  Steinitz.    By  that  time 
Lutz  Baum  had  joined  our  closer  circle  and  we  all  had  a  pleasant 
quartier  hour  before  the  next  course  started.  The  Nazi  students 
converted  the  entrance  hall  it  into  a  political  arena.    They  made 
speeches,  sang  their  fighting  songs  and  occasionally  there  were 
some  fistfights  but  nothing  serious  as  yet. 

The  socialistic  student  group  had  about  20%  jews.     We  were 
not  religious.    We  were  mostly  atheists.     "Religion  is  one  of  the 
means  of  the  ruling  classes  to  maintain  their  power  and  to 
prevent  rebellion.    The  Poor  are  poor  because  this  is  God's 
will."    For  us,  religion  was  the  source  of  most  of  our  evils  and 
of  many  devastating  wars.    We  were  also  strongly  opposed  to 
Zionism.     Rich  Arab  landowners  sold  their  properties  to  jewish 
settlers  and  small  Arab  farmers  were  displaced.     We  felt  they 
were  the  underdogs  and  we  sympathized  with  them.     During  this 
time  I  attended  many  protest  meetings  for  various  causes.  I 
remember  a  meeting  of  the  League  for  Human  Rights  in  favor  of 
Sacco  and  Vancettl  although  I  knew  very  little  about  this  case. 
Wherever  an  injustice  became  known  we  were  ready  to  protest. 

The  Nazis  had  caused  many  disturbances  in  theaters  and  in 
films  which  were  not  to  their  liking.     Our  group  planned  to  pay 
them  back.     A  new  film  had  been  announced  glorifying  the  Prussian 
King  Frederik  II  [Der  Alte  Fritz].  We  were  going  to  interrupt  and 
disturb  the  opening  show.    We  bought  some  twenty  tickets  and 
occupied  strategic  seats.    After  about  one  hour  a  signal  was 
given  and  we  started  first  a  noisy  whistling  and  then  stepped  on 
tiny  glass  containers  which  caused  a  harmless  but  foul  smell 
throughout  the  theater [ Stinkbombe ] .     Some  people  started  to 
scream.    The  film  stopped,  che  lights  were  turned  on  and  we  tried 
to  disappear  in  the  crowd.     Most  of  us  escaped  but  a  few  were 
caught  and  were  badly  beaten  up.    When  I  passed  the  lobby  someone 
pointed  at  me  and  shouted  he  is  one  of  then.    I  was  scared  for  a 
moment  but  was  saved  by  three  policemen  who  arrested  me,  walked 
me  out  of  the  theater  and  then  let  me  go  because  they  were 


members  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.    The  next  morning  we  read 
in  the  newspaper  that  a  minor  disturbance  had  interrupted  the 
film.    The  theater  had  to  be  aired  for  half  an  hour  and  then  the 
performance  could  continue  without  further  problems. 

For  may  1st  1932,  the  German  Labor  Day,  we  had  scheduled  a 
big  May  Day  meeting  across  from  the  University  on  the  wide  open 
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determined  to  break  it  up.     Somehow  we  had  heard  about  their  plan 
and  every  member  of  our  organization  showed  up  at  our  meeting* 
We  were  joined  by  other  sympathizers  and  on  this  day,  we 
outnumbered  the  Nazis.    When  they  tried  to  heclcle  and  interrupt 
the  speaker,  numerous  fights  broke  out  and,  for  the  first  and 
last  time.  The  Nazis  were  beaten  back.  I  did  not  participate  in 
the  actual  fighting  but  we  all  were  elated  we  had  a  ray  of  hope. 

It  only  lasted  one  weekend.  The  following  monday,  we  had  our 
regular  eleven  o'clock  meeting  in  the  entrance  hall  when  we  heard 
the  shouting  of  the  Nazi  students  : "Let's  throw  out  the  red 
bastards .  "There  were  about  fifty  or  sixty  of  us  but  more  than 
twice  as  many  Nazis.    The  large  entrance  hall  was  supported  by 
heavy  marble  columns.     We  were  located  in  an  alcove  behind  two 
such  columns  which  were  fairly  close  together.     Only  four  people 
could  squeeze  through  this  space  at  the  same  time  and  this  way  we 
held  out  for  a  few  minutes.    On  the  other  end  of  our  alcove  was  a 
big  window  which  opened  into  the  university  garden.  Meanwhile 
the  communistic  student  group  who  had  never  been  very  friendly 
towards  us  saw  our  plight  and  attacked  the  Nazis  from  the  side. 
Suddenly  I  found  myself  next  to  my  cousin  Ernst  Meyer-^Hermann  who 
whispered  to  me  : "Please  don't  tell  anybody  in  the  family  that 
you  have  seen  me  here."    Ernst  remained  a  faithful  communist.  He 
went  back  to  East  Germany  after  the  war  and  besides  becoming 
their  leading  musician  was  also  a  member  of  the  Zentral  Commity 
that  governed  Eastern  Germany. 

With  communistic  help  we  all  escaped  unharmed  through  the 
window  into  the  garden  but  from  then  on  we  were  never  safe  again 
as  a  group  and  the  eleven  o'clock  meetings  in  the  entrance  hall 
were  discontinued.     The  socialistic  school  group  had  long  been 
dissolved.     Our  weekend  trips  to  youth  hostels  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  no  longer  safe  to  meet  in  groups  that  opposed  the  Nazis. 
They  were  not  in  power  as  yet  but  there  was  less  and  less 
opposition  towards  their  rowdyism.    We  met  in  small  groups  in 
each  other's  hones  to  discuss  what  we  could  do  to  oppose  them. 

My  parents  would  have  been  most  unhappy  had  they  known  that 
late  at  night  I  frequently  pulled  the  car  out  of  the  garage  and 
went  together  with  Hans  Steinitz  and  two  othei  friends  to  paste 
our  pamphlets  over  Nazi  pamphlets  and  on  store  windows.     We  also 
had  a  gallon  can  of  red  paint  to  put  our  slogans  on  wooden  fences 
and  on  cement  walks.     It  was  scary  but  we  were  never  caught  by 
the  Nazis.    We  were  not  afraid  of  the  police.    They  were  still 
strongly  antinazi.  The  Prussian  Secretary  of  interior  Affairs, 
Staatsminister  Severing,  was  a  social  democrat.    He  was  in  charge 
of  the  largest  policeforce  in  the  country.  He  commanded  over  one 


hundred  thousand  Policemen  and  we  had  great  hopes  that  they  could 
prevent  a  Nazi  regime.    He  talked  very  tough  but  when  it  came  to 
a  show  down,  he  acted  miserably.    Prime  Minister  Bruening  trying 
to  appease  the  right  declared  the  Prussian  police  force    a  threat 

to  the  security  of  the  country.    He  ousted  Mr.  Severing  in  the 
most  humiliating  way.     He  sent  one  lieutenant  and  three  men  of 
the  German  army  to  tell  him  that  he  was  no  longer  in  office.  Mr. 
Severing  departed  with  the  famous  words  :"I  yield  to  fores"  and 
overnight  the  Prussian  police  changed  command.    The  jewish  police 
commissioner  of  Berlin  was  immediately  replaced. 

1932  was  the  last  pre  Hitler  year.    The  clouds  were  getting 
darker  but  the  jews  did  not  see  it  or  did  not  want  to  see  it. 
The  world  was  still  open.    They  could  have  left  Germany  with  one 
half  of  their  assets.     A  special  tax  of  50%  "Reichsfluchtsteuer" 
was  in  effect  when  you  wanted  to  leave  the  country .  Nobody  wanted 
to  loose  half  his  money.    None  of  our  relatives  left  in  time. 
They  all  felt  things  would  get  better  shortly. 

My  cousin  Lore  Hirschmann  got  married  to  a  swiss  citizen  and 
at  that  time  my  uncle  had  every  opportunity    to  transfer  legally 
some  assets  to  Switzerland.     None  of  that  for  him.     He  presented 
the  young  couple  with  a  mortgage  on  the  property  in  Werder.  They 
were  all  good  Germans.    Lore's  wedding  was  a  relatively  small 
affair  in  the  Hirschmann  home.  I  made  a  short  speech  with  a  toast 
not  only  to  the  couple  but  to  their  guest  room.    Little  did  I 
know  how  soon  so  many  people  including  myself  would  find 
temporary  shelter  at  their  home  in  Zuerich. 

Grandma  Herman  got  weaker  and  was  now  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.     Her  loyal  cook  who  had  been  with  her  for  25  years 
became  her  nurse  because  she  showed  more  compassion  than  the 
registered  nurses  who  had  been  with  her.  Grandma  could  not  talk 
properly  any  more  and  probably  did  no  longer  understand  what  went 
on  around  her.    Strangely  enough  she  kept  in  perfect  order  that 
part  of  her  brain  which  related  to    music.    With  her  arthritic 
hands  she  could  still  play  the  piano  and  the  family  engaged  my 
father's  cousin  Suse  Henoch    to  come  and  play  for  her  and  with 
her. 

In  early  1932  my  father  got  involved  in  an  unpleasant  drug 
case.    In  prescribing  morphine  type  drugs , Germany  had  similar 
laws  as  we  have  them  in  the  U.S.    The  doctor  had  to  keep  a 
morphine  book  and  enter  every  prescription  of  such  drugs.  War 
amputees  from  World  War  I  were  entitled  to  receive  morphine  on  a 
regular  basis  and  my  father  had  several  patients  who  received 
every  month  a  morphine  prescription  from  him.     What  he  did  not 
know  was  the  fact  that  three  of  his  patients  were  also  patients 
of  other  doctors  from  whom  they  obtained  additional  prescriptions 
which  were  then  filled  at  widely  separated  pharmacies.  They 
operated  a  highly  profitable  opium  den  until  they  were  arrested. 
In  their  trial  it  appeared  that  it  was  much  to  easy  to  obtain 
morphine  prescriptions  and  my  father  was  accused  and  indicted  of 
the  crime  : "Negligence  in  the  Prescription  of  Drugs." 
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I  don't  know  whether  my  father  understood  the  charges 
properly.    He  choose  as  a  lawyer  a  cousin  who  was  a  good 
commercial  attorney  but  had  no  criminal  experience.    He  felt  the 


his 


his  integrity 


honor  and  or 

came  to  court  with  three  prominent  character  witnesses,  the 
president  of  the  German  Medical  Association,  The  Presiding  Judge 
of  an  Appeals  Court  and  a  well  known  Business  Man.  He  never 
denied  the  substance  of  the  accusation.    He  had  acted  within  the 
rules  and  regulations    for  the  prescription  of  drugs  as  he 
interpreted  them,  his  morphine  book  was  kept  correctly  and  up  to 
date.    He  should  have  argued  these  facts  and  probably  would  have 
been  vindicated  but  the  judge  found  him  guilty  and  fined  him  one 
thousand  German  Mark.     At  that  he  was  fortunate,  because  if  this 
trial  had  occurred  a  year  later,  when  the  Nazis  were  in  power 
they  could  have  sent  him  to  jail  and  he  certainly  would  have 
lossed  his  license* 

Not  so  lucky  was  my  uncle  Bernhard.    In  Germany  the  Post 
Office  was  in  charge  of  all  communications  including  the 

telephone.  My  uncle  had  hired  the  former  Bavarian  secretary  of 
Postal  Affairs  and  he  in  turn  had  obtained  contracts  for  the 
German  Cable  Works  of  which  uncle  Bernhard  was  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer.     They  were  both  arrested  and  charged  with 
bribery  of  civil  servants.    For  several  days  this  case  was  on  the 
front  page  of  our  newspapers.    If  true,  this  was  a  serious  crime. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  bribery  actually  occurred  but  if  it  did, 
I  am  sure  that  my  uncle  was  unaware  of  it.    He  was  more  law 
abiding  than  any  other  person  I  knew.    They  kept  him  in  jail  for 
over  three  months  until  the  trial  started.     During  this  time  the 
Hirschmann  telephone  was  tapped  and  whenever  my  aunt  wanted  to 
talk  to  their  lawyer  she  would  come  to  us  and  use  our  telephone. 
The  trial  lasted  for  several  days.  The  former  Postminister  was 
sent  to  prison  for  three  years  and  they  found  that  uncle  Bernhard 
should  not  have  employed  a  cabinet  minister  and  should  have 
supervised  him  in  his  dealings.    The  verdict  was  120  days  in 
prison  served  by  his  pretrial  imprisonment.    It  could  have  been 
much  worse.  Under  the  Hitler  regime  he  would  have  been  sent  to  a 
concentration  camp  without  a  proper  trial.     Uncle  Bernhard  told 
me  much  later  that  his  imprisonment  prolonged  his  life  since  he 
was  overweight  and  lost  twenty  five  pounds  while  he  was  in  jail 
and  did  not  gain  it  back. 

The  summer  of  1932  was  the  first  year  that  my  parents  did 
not  travel.    Times  were  serious  and  money  was  beginning  to  be 

scarce.    The  economy  deteriorated  and  unemployment  was  at  the 
highest  level.  Irene  and  I  managed  to  go  to  Heringsdorf  for  a 
week    where  we  rented  an  inexpensive  furnished  room  away  from  the 
sea  shore.  It  was  the  last  vacation  that  we  had  in  Germany. 

The  winter  term  1932/33  was  my  sixth  term  as  law  student  in 
Germany.    We  were  never  graded  in  individual  courses.    There  were 
no  tests  or  interim  examinations  throughout  our  studies.  The 

final  examination  was  the  only  one  that  counted    and  I  was  now 
ready  to  register  for  it.    All  of  the  required  courses  had  been 


taken  and  I  spent  every  morning  at  Dr.  Springer's  and  every 
afternoon  at  the  law  library.    I  could  never  work  very  well  in  my 
room  at  home.    Either  the  telephone  would  ring  and  I  wanted  to 
know  who  had  called,  or  my  mother  brought  me  something  good  to 
eat.  I  just  could  not  concentrate  there.     I  had  taken  on  a 
project  in  professor  Dersch's  labor  law  seminar  and  hoped  to 
expand  this  later  into  a  thesis  for  the  Doctorate.    At  the  same 
time  I  had  volunteered  to  give  a  lecturs  for  the  socialist 
student  group  on  a  comparison  between  the  American  and  the  German 
Constitutions.    All  of  this  kept  me  very  busy    and  I  had  less 
time  and  perhaps  less  Inclination  for  theater  and  dances. 

My  sister  Lilly  had  graduated  from  her  evening  High  School 
and  was  now  enrolled  at  the  Berlin  university.     We  had  one  course 
together  in  National  Economics.     I  don't  think  she  wanted  to 
cheuige  profession.     She  was  quite  happy  teaching  gyia  classes  and 
was  quite  busy  at  that.    She  was  also  a  good  teacher  which  i  can 
confirm  since  Hans  Welnstock  and  I  were  her  pupils  for  a  while. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  have  some  doubts  about  orthodox 
marxist  theories.  I  felt  that  Karl  Marx  had  to  be  brought 
uptodate  to  fit  into  our  new  world.     I  was  still  a  socialist  but 
critical  of  all  teaching.    My  friend  Hans  Steinitz  went  into  the 
opposite  direction.    He  joined  the  Communist  Party  and  was  soon 
after  arrested  for  participation  in  illegal  demonstrations.  The 
Steinitz  parents  were  in  tears.    I  visited  or  talked  to  them 
daily  and  surranged  to  get  the  lawyer  who  had  helped  uncle 
Bernhard.    With  his  help  Hans  Steinitz  got  out  of  prison  and  got 
away  with  a  small  fine.    The  Nazis  were  not  yet  in  power.  You 
could  still  get  justice  at  the  courts.    A  few  months  later  it 
would  have  been  different. 

During  the  later  part  of  1932  Germany  had  three  different 
chancelers  in  quick  succession.    Each  of  then  moved  closer  to  a 
complete  dictatorship.  The  last  one,  amy  general  von  Schleicher 
declared  an  emergency.    Under  a  never  before  invoked  paragraph  of 
the  German  constitution  he  suspended  all  rights  to  free  speech 
and  assembly. 

Our  group  of  the  socialist  party  had  organized  a  protest 
rally  against  the  suspension  of  all  civil  rights.     As  we  were 
ready  to  start  our  meeting,  a  man  in  civilian  clothes  flanked  by 
tvo  policemen  went  to  the  speaker's  platform.    He  warned  us  that 
if  anybody  critizised  the  government  the  meeting  would  be 
declared  illegal  and  the  participants  would  be  arrested.  At  the 
same  time  numerous  policemen  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
Nothing  happened  for  several  minutes  and  the  tension  grew  all  the 
time.    We  could  not  give  in  and  we  had  to  avoid  a  hopeless  and 
senseless  battle  with  the  police.    Suddenly  a  well  known  elderly 
member  of  the  socialist  party  got  up  to  the  speaker's  platform 
and  started: 

"  MY  GOOD  FRIENDS, 
We  are  gathered  here  to-day  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  our 


wonderful  and  beloved  friend  Karl  Meyer.   [Meyer  is  the  most 
popular  name  in  Germany  and  the  telephone  book  lists  dozens  of 
Karl  Meyers]    Unfortunately  Karl  could  not  join  us  here  this 
evening.    He  is  at  hone  watching  the  tea  kettle  on  his  stove 
which  is  nearing  the  boiling  point. 

Until  recently  there  was  no  problem.     cne  kettle  had  a  spout 
and  whenever  stcan  exerted  pressure  it  could  escape  through  this 
spout.     Ten  days  ago  something  terrible  happened  to  Karl's  big 
tea  kettle.  The  spout  got  clogged  up  and  steam  can  no  longer 
escape.    But  a  clogged  kettle  does  not  mean  the  end  of  steam.  As 
the  heat  increases  pressure  will  develop  and  we  all  Icnow  what 
will  and  what  must  happen. 

To-night  in  our  minds  we  are  with  our  friend  Karl  Meyer  as 
he  watches  his  kettle.     There  is  more  and  more  heat  and  there  is 
more  and  more  pressure  that  can  no  longer  escape.    When  the  water 
reaches  its  boiling  point  we  all  know  the  inevitable  result  and 
we  are  awaiting  it  with  great  expectations. 

And  now  I  want  you  all  to  join  me  in  three  cheers  for  our 

friend  Karl  and  his  tea  kettle.    God  bless  you  all  and  good 
night . " 

The  room  emptied  peacefully  and  quickly  we  dispersed  in  all 
directions  feeling  encouraged  that  a  revolt  against  the 
dictatorship  was  still  possible.    What  a  mistake.    Things  got 
rapidly  worse.    Von  Schleicher  had  opposition  both  from  the  left 
as  well  as  from  the  Nazis  on  the  right.    Like  many  of  his 
predessors  he  could  not  get  a  majority  in  the  German  parliament 
and  on  January  29,1933  he  resigned. 

January  30,1933  was  the  fateful  day  for  Germany  and  for  all 
of  us.    President  v.  Hindenburg  asked  the  leader  of  the  largest 
party  Adolph  Hitler  to  form  a  new  government  and  the  Nazi  Era  had 
begun . 
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MEMOIRS  PART  FOUR    1933  TO 

The  winter  of  1932/33  was  a  desperate  time  for  Germany. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  work  force  was  unemployed*     Germany  had 
no  Roosevelt  to  help  them  out  of  the  depression,  Germany  had  a 
new  chancellor  Adolf  Hitler.    A  huge  torchlight  parade  celebrated 
the  day  of  his  appointment.    The  S.A.  in  their  brown  shirts  were 
leading  and  a  million  citizens  of  Berlin  were  marching  past  the 
chancellery  shouting  '*Heil  Hitler".    A  hero  worship  began  that 
had  no  equal  in  German  history. 

The  first  few  days  seemed  quite  normal.     Hitler  invited 
other  right  of  center  parties  to  join  his  government.  He 
presented  a  cabinet  to  the  parliament  and  received  a  solid 
majority  vote.    Meanwhile  the  S.A.  stormtroopers  went  to  work  and 
picked  up  some  of  their  well  knoim  opponents.    They  were  badly 
beaten  up  and  quite  a  few  were  killed.    We  heard  horror  stories 
from  some  of  our  friends.    There  was  no  intervention  by  the 
police.  The  S.A.  acted  as  a  super  police  force.     I  had  been 
alerted  that  my  friend  Hans  Steinitz  was  on  the  list  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  S.A.     Irene  and  I  escorted  him  to  the  railroad  station 
from  where  he  left  the  same  night  on  a  train  to  Prague,  the 
nearest  foreign  city. 

Meanwhile  my  days  continued  as  before.    I  went  to  Dr. 
Springer  every  morning  and  spent  the  afternoons  in  the  law 
library  preparing  for  the  bar  examination  and  working  on  my  labor 
relations  project  for  Prof.  Dersch's  seminar.     I  was  seldom  in 
the  university  building.     The  law  library  had  a  window  towards 
the  large  open  square  in  front  of  the  university,  and  from  there 
I  witnessed  the  first  burning  of  books  by  the  Nazis.     The  brown 
shirted  fellows  who  did  the  burning  had  probably  never  read  any 
of  the  books  that  they  threw  into  the  fire.    I  should  have 
thought  of  Heinrich  Heine  who  wrote  a  hundred  years  earlier  : 
"Where  they  start  burning  books  they  will  soon  burn  humans." 

The  socialist  student  organization  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.     Quite  a  few  of  my  former  comrades  had  changed 
sides,  walked  around  with  Nazi  insignias  and  did  not  know  me  any 
longer . 

At  home  my  father, the  eternal  optimist , predicted  that  the 
new  government  could  not  last  and  that  we  really  had  nothing  to 
worry  about.  The  German  constitution  would  protect  our  civil 
rights  and  sooner  or  later  the  German  army  would  take  over  and 
throw  out  Hitler.     After  all  my  father  had  the  rank  of  a  Major 
and  had  been  the  recipient  of  Germany's  war  decoration,  the  Iron 
Cross.     He  sounded  convincing,  although  not  for  very  long. 
Within  a  few  days  my  father  had  his  first  experience  under  the 
new  Nazi  regime. 
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The  German  Medical  Association  had  its  own  Chamber  of 
Deputees.  They  came  together  once  a  month  and  represented  the 
medical  profession  towards  authorities  and  insurance  companies. 
They  also  handled  their  own  ethical  problems.    They  were  elected 
every  two  years  and  my  father  had  represented  his  district  for  as 
long  as  T  can  remember  and  was  very  friendly  with  many  of  his 
fellow  deputees.     This  medical  miniparliament  had  about  100 
members  and,  among  them,  only  a  handful  of  Nazis.     At  their  first 
meeting  under  Nazi  rule  these  few  members  demanded  the 
resignation  of  all  officers  of  the  medical  organization  and 
announced  that  they  were  taking  over  as  new  representatives  of 
the  medical  profession.    My  father's  good  friend  Dr.  Peyser  [he 
was  the  father  of  the  well  known  actress  Lilli  Palmer]  got  up  and 
made  a  violent  anti-nazi  speech.     I  remember  my  father  reporting 
it  to  us  ;"The  Nazi  deputees  may  represent  the  majority  of  the 
mob  in  the  streets  but  not  of  the  medical  doctors  in  Germany." 
Dr.  Peyser  got  so  excited  that  he  got  a  heart  attack  and  died  the 
same  day,  an  early  unannounced  victim  of  the  Nazis. 

Just  before  Hitler  came  to  power  a  great  opportunity  had 

opened  up  for  my  brother  Fritz.     An  assistant  to  Prot.  Zondek  was 

leaving  his  position  at  the  Urban  Hospital  in  Berlin.  Prof. 
Zondek  was  one  of  the  best  known  internists  in  Germany.  Fritz  was 
recommended  for  the  position  and  had  been  hired  to  start  in 
Prof.  Zondek's  department  on  April  first,  1933.     If  this  had 
worked  out,  it  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  an  important 
academic  career* 

My  sister  Lilli 's  marriage  had  deteriorated.  Her  husband's 
clinic  was  doing  well  but  he  spent  more  time  with  his  head  nurse 
than  with  my  sister.    A  divorce  seemed  inevitable. 

Grandma  Hermann  got  progressively  weaker  and  her  mind  had 
almost  reached  the  stage  of  a  baby.  There  was  no  reason  to  keep 
that  large  apartment  in  which  she  had  been  living.    Also  my 
father,  as  her  doctor,  had  to  visit  her  practically  every  day  to 
give  her  injections.    It  was  therefore  decided  to  move  grandma 
and  her  companion  into  our  home.     Two  rooms  were  eniptied  for  them 
and  grandma  spent  the  last  year  of  her  life  with  ray  parents.  I 
never  heard  a  complaint  from  my  parents  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  burden  to  them.    We  were  all  so  fond  of  her  and  remembered  her 
the  way  she  was  in  earlier  times.    We  were  happy  when  she 
recognized  us  and  smiled. 

My  mother  was  more  realistic  than  my  father,  but  she  did  not 
foresee  either  what  was  in  store  for  them  and  for  all  the  jews  in 

Germany.      She  took  up  the  bridge  game  with  great  intensity  and 
buried  her  mind  in  the  cards.     She  played  bridge  practically 
every  day  and  frequently  through  th<=»  niqht  until  early  morning 
hours.    When  she  saw  cards  she  forgot  Hitler.    When  she  had  no 
partners  she  drafted  us.    I  did  not  like  the  game  because  it  took 
to  much  of  my  mother's  time. 
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The  next  event  that  shook  the  country  was  the  great  fire 
which  burnt  out  the  German  parliament  building, the  Reichstag.  It 
was  set  by  the  Nazis  who  had  no  further  use  for  a  parliament. 
Hitler  used  the  fire  as  a  pretext  for  the  next  stage  of  his 
regime.    He  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  dangerous  plot 
against  his  government  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  strong 
measures  against  his  opponents.     He  suspended  the  constitution 
and  all  civilrights.     He  would  from  now  on  govern  by  decrees 
approved  only  by  his  party.  The  communist  party  was  outlawed 
immediately,  all  other  parties  were  dissolved  later  in  the  year. 
All  of  this  must  have  been  well  prepared.    New  laws  by  decree 
were  issued  as  fast  as  they  could  be  printed.    The  first  anti 
jewish  laws  appeared.  Jews  were  no  longer  full  fledged  citizens 
of  Germany.     Whoever  had  one  jewish  grandparent  or  more  was 
considered  a  jew,  regardless  of  his  faith. 

One  of  the  first  new  decrees  concerned  me.    No  additional 
jews  should  be  admitted  to  the  German  bar  or  appointed  as  judges. 
My  immediate  first  reaction  was  anger.    Who  is  to  tell  me  whether 
I  am  a  German?    Certainly  not  Hitler  who  is  born  Austrian.    I  am 
more  German  than  he.    For  a  hundred  years  all  members  of  our 
families  have  been  living  in  Germany.     Grandfather  and  father 
have  gone  to  war  for  Germany  and  suddenly  now,   I  am  not 
considered  a  German.     I  could  not  understand  it  nor  did  I 
immediately  realize  the  consequences. 

Another  of  the  early  laws  established  a  new  form  of 
detention  without  trial  or  legal  procedure,    it  was  called 
concentration  camp.    The  Germans  called  it  K.Z.    Originally  it 
was  a  labor  camp  for  political  opponents  and  otherwise 

undesirable  citizens,  among  them  many  jews.     They  were  treated 
harshly,  often  beaten  but  were  sometimes  released  after  a  few 
weeks.     At  that  time  jews  were  usually  freed  if  + hey  could  prove 
that  they  had  a  valid  visa  for  a  foreign  coimtry  and  would  leave 
Germany  promptly. 

My  application  for  the  bar  examination  had  still  been 
accepted  and  I  thought  I  could  take  the  test  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  term.     When  I  enquired  about  a  date  for  this  test  I  was 
told  that  a  new  form  had  to  be  filled  out  listing  all  four 
grandparents  and  their  religion.     It  was  clear  for  me  now  that  I 
would  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  bar  examination. 


The  next  disappointment  cane  when  I  tried  to  see  Professor 
Dersch  about  my  paper  for  his  labor  law  seminar.  After  waiting 
for  him  for  two  hours  his  secretary  came  to  tell  me  that  the 

professor  had  no  time  to  see  me  and  had  cancelled  my  part  of  the 
program.     I  could  not  even  get  back  the  detailed  outline  of  the 
paper  I  had  submitted.     Liberal  Prof.  Dersch  was  either  afraid  to 
have  a  jew  participate  in  his  seminar  or,  more  probably,  he  had 
joined  the  millions  of  Germans  who  overnight  joined  the  bandwagon 
and  became  Nazis. 
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One  of  the  early  Nazi  decrees  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
special  type  of  police  force,  "Geheime  Staats  Polizei"  or  Gestapo 
as  it  was  fearfully  known  all  over  Germany.     It  superseded  all 
other  authorities  and  enforced  its  own  rules  ruthlessly  and 

without  recourse.  Hitler's  elite  guard,  the  S.S. [Schutz  Staffel] 
was  in  charge  and  acted  directly  under  his  command. 

It  gradually  became  clear  to  me  that  there  was  no  immediate 
future  for  me  in  Germany.    I  had  no  possibility  of  fighting  the 
new  regime*    We  could  not  trust  anybody  and  the  Nazis  did  not 
tolerate  any  opposition.    I  discussed  the  situation  extensively 
with  my  girlfriend  Irene  and  with  my  friend  Zeltner.  I  had  also 
promised  Hans  Weinstock  I  would  keep  him  informed  of  my  plans.  I 
told  him  to  have  his  passport  ready  and  I  would  not  leave  without 
him.     My  parents  decided  that  it  was  no  longer  wise  for  jews  to 
own  a  car  and  our  faithful  Hupmobile  that  had  taken  us  on  so  many 
pleasant  trips,  was  sold  for  peanuts. 

Among  the  many  people  that  I  visited  during  these  last  days 
in  Berlin  were  my  uncles  Fritz  Hermann  and  Bernhard  Hirschmann. 

Uncle  Fritz  invited  me  to  Kempinski  for  a  good  lunch  and  told  me 
ray  fears  were  exaggerated.     We  would  have  to  try  to  live  with  the 
new  regime,   as  long  as  it  lasted.     Restrictions  for  jews  would  be 
very  temporary  and  he  was  confident  that  they  would  gradually  be 
lifted.     Uncle  Bernhard  was  going  to  give  me  an  introduction  to  a 
business  friend  of  his  in  Bombay  who  had  a  rubber  tennis  shoe 
factory  but  I  was  not  ready  to  go  that  far  away  and  into  a 
tropical  climate. 

The  bombshell  struck  during  the  last  week  of  March  1933. 
The  first  order  directed  against  all  jews  in  Germany  was  issued. 
April  1st  was  goinq  to  be  a  Boycott  Day.  No  German  citizen  would 
enter  a  jewish  establishment.     No  business  would  be  conducted 
with  jewish  retail  stores  or  wholesale  offices.    All  jewish  owned 
places  were  to  be  clearly  identified  so  that  they  could  not 
escape  the  boycott.    S.A.  members  were  to  enforce  the  law  and 
picket  all  jewish  premises. 

The  Gestapo  had  arrested  most  of  the  well  known  opponents  of 
the  regime  and  was  now  beginning  to  look  for  smaller  fry.  On 
March  30,  early  in  the  morning,  Wowo  Zeltner  called  to  tell  me 
that  his  office  had  a  telephone  call  enquiring  about  his  new 
address.    He  was  leaving  Berlin  immediately  and  he  would 
recommend  that  I  should  do  the  same  because  my  name  was  on 
several  socialistic  publications. 

This  became  a  busy  day  for  me.  I  got  in  touch  with  Hans 
Weinstock  and  we  decided  to  leave  together  the  same  evening  on 
the  night  train  via  Munich  to  Trieste  and  await  there 
developments  in  Germany.    Hans'  mother, our  good  friend  Kaete,  now 
married  to  Dr.  Mueller  lived  in  Trieste  and  I  knew  I  could  always 
stay  there  for  a  dew  days.    I  still  thought  my  exile  would  be  for 


a  short  time  only  and  that  I  would  be  back  in  Berlin  within  a  few 
months.    My  first  trip  was  to  the  Savings  Bank  to  cash  in  all  my 
moderate  funds.     Then  I  went  to  our  dent  ist,  Dr.  Lewin,  who  filled 
my  beginning  cavities  and  refused  to  take  any  money  from  me.  He 
knew  better  than  me  that  we  would  not.  see  each  other  again.  The 
Nazis  deported  him  later  and  he  became  a  victim  of  the  Holocaust. 
Next  was  the  barbershop  ii^ere  I  had  all  my  hair  cut  off  by 
machine.    I  looked  like  a  Skin  Head  but  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
I  would  not  need  another  haircut  for  many  months.    In  the 
afternoon  Irene  and  I  met  at  our  favorite  Coffee  Shop  to  discuss 
when,  Wv-»re,  and  how  we  would  see  each  other  again.     It  was 
definitely  not  a  good  bye. 

I  went  home  and  started  packing  my  suit  case.     It  was  early 
evening  and  my  father  had  just  come  home  from  his  practice.  He 
watched  me,  still  not  quite  understanding  what  I  was  doing.  I 
never  forgot  his  words  :'*Why  do  you  pack  your  good  suit?  These 

are  serious  times  and  there  is  no  reason  for  a  pleasure  trip."  I 
explained  to  him  why  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  and  we 
embraced  and  kissed.  My  mother  was  happy  for  me  that  I  could  get 
out  of  Germany  and  that  I  was  spared  further  humiliation  and 
danger  of  arrest.     There  was  still  time  to  call  both  my  sister 
and  brother  who  heartily  agreed  with  my  decision.    Then  Hans 
Weinstock  came  to  pick  me  up  and  we  took  a  taxi  to  the  Anhalt 
Railroad  Station. 

The  station  was  crowded  and  swarmed  with  S.A.  men  posted  on 
every  ticket  booth.     They  asked  about  the  purpose  of  our  trip  and 
we  told  them  that  we  were  on     a  two  week  trip  to  visit  Hans's 
mother.    He  could  show  proof  of  her  residence  and  they  let  us 
through  without  any  further  problems.    We  travelled  third  class. 
Our  compartment  had  two  wooden  benches  facing  each  other  for  a 
total  of  eight  people.    When  the  train  finally  moved  and  we  were 
on  our  way  we  began  to  relax.    We  even  dozed  off  for  a  while  and 
were  guite  happy  until, in  the  early  morning  hours,  the  train 
stopped  in  Nuernberg. 

Nuernberg  was  the  city  that  nested  the  Nazi  Headguarters  and 
had  always  been  the  center  of  violent  antisemitism.  Gregor 
Strasser  and  his  weekly  paper  "Der  stuermer"  had  spread  for  years 
lies  about  jews  and  printed  horrible  caricatures  of  them.  Now, 
that  the  Nazis  were  in  power,  Nuernberg    wanted  to  set  an  example 
to  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  Germany.     The  station  platform  was 
crowded  with  black  clothed  S.S.  men  who  were  shouting  "ALL  JEWS 
OUT  OF  THE  TRAIN".     Four  of  these  self  styled  policemen  entertsict 
each  carriage  and  went  from  compartment  to  compartment 
interviewing  passengers.  Before  they  came  to  us  they  were  leading 
an  elderly  jewish  passenger  out  of  the  adjoining  compartment. 
Hans  and  I  were  lucky.    They  just  opened  our  sliding  door  and 
asked  :Any  Jews  here  ?  All  eight  occupants  shook  their  heads  and 
they  closed  our  door  and  were  gone.  All  of  this  took  only  a  few 
minutes  but  it  seemed  hours  for  us. 
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When  we  arrived  at  the  Munich  Station  in  the  morning  our 
real  trouble  started.    The  German  state  of  Bavaria  had  posted  a 
new  rule  that  nobody  could  leave  its  border  without  permission 
from  the  police.    The  police  had  to  stamp  the  passport  before 
anyone  could  leave.  Hans  and  I  went  to  the  Munich  police 
headquarter  and  explained  our  situation  that  the  new  rule  did  not 
exist  when  we  left  Berlin  and  had  caught  us  overnight.  The 
officer  in  charge  was  not  unfriendly  but  firm  with  his 
instructions.    He  would  keep  our  passports  and  he  would  try  to 
get  the  exit  visa  for  us  overnight  from  the  Berlin  police 
department.    We  should  come  back  the  next  day  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  pick  up  the  stamped  passports.    This  was  dangerous 
for  us.    We  did  not  know  what  Berlin  would  report  and  it  could 
have  meant  the  loss  of  our  valid  passports.    We  thanked  the 
officer  for  his  efforts  but  we  needed  the  passports  to  get  a 
hotel  room  and  we  would  be  back  in  the  afternoon  and  bring  him 
our  passports,  after  we  had  secured  a  room.    We  now  changed  our 
plans. 

Adjoining  Bavaria  in  southern  Germany  is  the  State  of 
Wuertenberg.    We  hoped  they  had  different  rules  there  and  that  we 

would  be  able  to  cross  the  border  into  Switzerland.      We  took  a 
train  from  Munich  to  Stuttgart  where  we  found  out  that 
Wuertenberg  had  adopted  the  same  rules  as  Bavaria  and  that  the 
borders  to  Switzerland  were  closed  to  us.     We  did  remember 
however  that  there  was  an  excursion  boat  at  Friedrichshafen  on 
Lake  Konstan2  that  docked  in  Switzerland  on  a  two  hour 
sightseeing  trip.    This  was  our  next  choice.    Another  train 
brought  us  to  Friedrichshafen  which  after  Nuernberg  and  Munich 
seemed  quite  pleasant  to  us.    We  saw  no  Nazi  uniforms  at  the 
station  and  we  couid  leave    our  luggage  there  without  being 
questioned.     But  then  came  another  disappoinment .  As  we  went  to 
the  lake  to  investigate  our  next  step  we  saw  a  sign  posted  at  the 
excursion  pier  that,  until  further  notice,  the  boats  would  not 
dock  in  Switzerland. 

While  we  had  lunch  at  a  small  restaurant  near  the  lake  we 
saw  an  other  pier  with  a  sign  "Boats  for  rent  by  the  hour** .  This 

was  our  solution.     We  investigated  the  area  and  found  that  about 
a  half  mile  along  the  lake  the  boardwalk  ended  and  there  were 
plenty  of  bushes,  tall  enough  to  hide.     We  went  back  to  the 
railroad  station  to  pick  up  our  suitcases,  avoided  the  busy  lake 
front  and  carried  them  to  the  place  were  we  could  hide  in  the 
bushes.    Hans  stayed  with  the  luggage  and  I  went  back  to  the 
place  that  rented  the  boats.    It  was  not  difficult  to  find  a 
sturdy  rowboat.    Rental  and  deposit  were  fairly  moderate  and 
within  an  hour  after  I  had  left  Hans  I  was  back  to  pick  him  up 
and  to  store  our  suitcases.     We  covered  them  with  our  coats  so 
that  they  could  not  easily  be  detected.     At  first  we  kept  near 
the  German  coastline  in  a  western  direction  until  we  were  well 
out  of  the  Friedrichshafen  area.    Then  we  turned  straight  south 
towards  Switzerland.    Lake  Konstanz  is  the  largest  lake  in 
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Germany  and  we  were  crossing  it  at  its  widest  part.    The  straight 
distance  from  Friedrichshafen  to  Romanshorn  on  the  Swiss  side  is 
about  10  miles  but  we  added  at  least  3  more  miles  to  avoid 
populated  areas.    The  water  was  calm,  one  of  us  was  rowing  the 
other  steering  and  we  changed  places  every  half  hour.     it  took  us 
about  three  and  a  half  hours  to  reach  Switzerland. 

I  will  never  forget  my  first  few  steps  on  Swiss  soil.  Hans 
and  I  laughed  loud.    We  were  so  happy  that  we  hugged  each  other. 
We  now  had  to  legitimize  our  presence  in  Switzerland.  Romanshorn 
had  a  borderguard  and  we  explained  to  him  that  we  were  on  the  way 
to  Italy  and  needed  a  permit  for  a  few  days  stay  in  Switzerland. 
We  got  our  passports  stamped  but  were  told  that  if  we  stayed  in 
any  place  in  their  country  for  three  days  wa  would  have  to  report 
to  the  local  police.     We  also  found  a  young  man  who  offered  to 
take  the  boat  back  and  collect  the  deposit. 

Hans  Weinstock  had  close  relatives  in  many  places  in 
Switzerland.    In  Romanshom  we  were  only  a  few  minutes  from  St. 
Gallen  where  his  aunt  Wohlgenannt  had  a  house  on  top  of  a  hill 

with  a  beautiful  view  overlooking  the  sraall  pleasant  city.  The 
aunt    was  genuinely  happy  to  see  us  and  wanted  to  know  every 
detail  of  our  escape.     I  remember  her  huge    bathroom,  three  times 
the  size  of  ours  at  home,  where  Hans  and  I  could  take  our  much 
needed  showers.    Then  she  fed  us  an  enormous  meal  and  we  slept 
around  the  clock. 

The  next  day  we  went  on  to  Zuerich  where  I  stayed  with  my 
cousin  Lore  and  her  husband  Walter  Fennigsteln,  while  Hans  spent 

the  night  in  his  uncle  Lande 's  house.     Uncle  Lande  must  have  been 
a  very  smart  man.     He  had  owned  a  large  well  known  cigarette 
factory  in  Germany  which  he  sold  before  the  outbreak  of  Worldwar 
one.     He  left  Germany  about  1913  and  settled  in  Switzerland  where 
he  bought  a  cardboard  company  and  had  become  an  important 
supplier  of  shipping  cartons. 

Walter  Fenigstein's  father  owned  a  store  on  Zuerich 's  famous 
"Bahnhof  Strasse"  which  is  still  known  as  one  of  Europe's  best 
shopping  streets.     They  carried  the  finest  silkgoods  and  Lore's 
husband  Walter  was  a  partner  in  his  father's  business.     Hans  and 
I  stayed  only  one  day  in  Zuerich  and  left  the  next  day  for  Lugano 
where  Lore's  parents  were  staying.     I  had  another  serious  talk 
with  my  uncle  Bernhard  and  urged  him  not  to  go  back  to  Berlin  but 
could  not  convince  him. 

An  other  night  train  brought  us  the  next  morning  to  Trieste 

and  to  a  happy  reunion  with  the  Weinstock-Mueller  family.  Apart 
from  my  parents,  Kaete  had  always  been  closest  to  me  during  my 
adolescence.     Her  husband  the  "Dotore"  as  he  was  known  with  great 
respect  had  been  a  pharmacist  in  Germany  and  had  developed  a 
chocolate  coated  laxative  for  children.    He  was  at  that  time  in 
Trieste  the  chief  chemist  of  a  large  paint  factory  and  had 
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developed  a  new  ship's  paint  that  lasted  twice  as  long  as  regular 
paint.  It  conibined  a  type  of  antibiotic  with  paint  and  thus 
delayed  the  attachment  of  algae  and  seashells  to  the  ships 
bottom . 

For  a  f<?w  days  I  thought  I  would  stay  in  Italy.     I  tried 
eagerly  to  learn  the  language.     When  I  played  ball  with  Tilly  she 
helped  me  explaining  words  and  repeating  them  until  I  caught  on. 
I  still  remember  some  mild  curse  words  that  she  taught  me.  In 
the  afternoon  I  went  to  a  coffeehouse  that  had  all  the 
newspapers.    With  a  good  latin  background  I  was  able  to  find  out 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 

I  had  only  been  in  Trieste  for  a  few  days  when  my  sister 
Lilly  arrived.     She  had  separated  from  her  husband  and  brought  me 
the  latest  news  from  Berlin.     My  brother  Fritz,  his  position  at 
the  Urban  Hospital  cancelled,  had  left  only  one  day  after  me  and 
had  gone  to  England.    The  day  after  I  left  my  parents  had  packed 
up  all  my  papers,  most  of  my  books  and  whatever  else  could  be 
interpretated  as  political.    In  the    middle  of  the  night  and  with 
the  help  of  a  good  friend  they  had  burned  everything  in  the 
basement  hot  water  ovens.     It  had  taken  them  until  early  morning 
hours  to  get  rid  of  all  traces  of  Marxism.     The  Boycott  day  on 
April  1st  had  been  a  horrible  success  for  the  Nazis.  Jewish 
stores  were  forced  to  stay  open.     Closed  ones  had  their  windows 
smashed.    This  was  a  terrible  day  but  it  was  only  the  beginning. 
Suddenly  all  jews  had  become  outcasts.    There  was  one  pleasant 
exception.    The  loyal  family  dressmaker,  Frau  Muencheberg,  who  as 
long  as  I  can  remember  had  spent  one  day  each  week  with  us  had 
picked  this  Boycott  day  to  visit  my  parents. 

Lilli   and  I  had  rented  rooms  in  the  same  apartment  house  but 
from  different  landladies.     We  could  use  the  kitchen  in  my 
apartment  when  the  owner  did  not  need  it  and  we  kept  house  there 
for  a  couple  of  weeks.    We  had  a  good  time  together  but  this  was 
no  solution  neither  for  her  problems  nor  for  mine.    Lilli  had  to 
go  back  and  face  an  unpleasant  divorce  and  I  had  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  my  life.     Hans  Weinstock  told  me  that  he  would 
continue  his  law  studies  in  Italy.  He  asked  me  to  join  him  for 
the  next  term  at  the  University  of  Perugia.     He  offered  to 
support  me  if  I  had  financial  problems  and  at  that  time  I  very 
seriously  considered  this  possibility.     As  the  days  passed  my 
decision  became  easier.    I  disliked  dictatorships  and  facism  and 
I  knew  I  could  not  conform  to  life  in  Italy.    To  trade  Hitler  for 
Mussolini  would  not  make  me  happy. 

At  least  twice  a  week  I  had  letters  from  Irene  who  was  in 
touch  with  all  our  friends.     There  was  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Basel  where  they  would  allow  us  to  take  the 
doctor  examinations  in  two  additional  terms.    Hans  steinitz, 
Martin  Lewy,  Lutz  Baum  and  a  few  other  friends  were  considering 
it.    Irena  had  visited  my  parents  who  were  very  much  in  favor. 
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With  all  the  money  they  had  invested  in  his  education,  they 
wanted  to  see  their  younger  son  with  some  kind  of  a  diploma, 
was  not  overly  enthusiastic  at  that  time  but  saw  their  point 
it  could  be  done  fast  and  with  reasonable  expense  I  would  go 
along • 
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I  wrote  immediately  to  the  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  in  Basel 
and  by  return  mail  got  all  the  information  I  needed.    They  had  an 
interchange  with  German  Universities  and  recognized  all  my 
previous  studies.    With  some  effort  and  a  little  luck  I  could  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  the  year.    When  I  heard  that  many  of  my 
close  friends  were  coming  to  Basel  and  when  Irene  wrote  that  she 
would  enroll  in  the  law  faculty  at  Zuerich  I  felt  a  great  deal 
happier.     Classes  started  in  Basel  on  May  first  and  r  had  a  few 
days  left  to  see  some  of  Italy's  beautiful  old  cities,  including 
Venice,  Verona  and  Florence.     Spring  is  a  wonderful  time  to  visit 
Italy  and,  for  a  few  days,  I  forgot  Hitler  and  his  hordes. 

Then  I  was  off  to  Basel  where  I  arrived  on  May  first  1933.  My 
friend  Hans  Steinitz  greeted  me  at  the  station  and  we  had  a  happy 
reunion.     I  found  an  inexpensive  room  under  the  roof  of  an 
apartment  building  with  a  sloped  ceiling.  One  floor  down  on  the 
landing  was  the  toilet  and  for  a  bath  I  had  to  go  to  the  public 
Shower  Bath  [Brausebad]  which  was  only  5  minutes  away.    At  that 
time  I    was  not  at  all  sure  whether  my  parents  could  send  any 
money  for  my  studies  in  Switzerland    and  I  very  carefully  spent 
my  remaining  funds. 

The  University  of  Basel  did  not  have  a  professor  for  Labor 
Law.     This  subject  was  handled  together  with  all  other  contracts. 
To  be  admitted  to  the  doctor  examen  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
professor  who  would  sponsor  my  thesis.       As  soon  as  I  was 
immatriculated  I  went  to  the  library  and  studied  the  list  of  law 
professors.    Professor  Simonius  seemed  to  have  the  widest  range 
in  the  field  of  civil  law  and  he     was  the  one  who  could  possibly 
be  interested  in  labor  relations.    I  found  out  where  he  lived  and 
rang  his  door  bell  the  next  afternoon.     A  maid  opened  the  door 
and  I  gave  her  ray  card  and  told  her  that  I  would  call  the 
professor  shortly  for  an  appointment.     When  I  called  two  days 
later  the  raaid  told  me  that  the  professor  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
the  same  days  at  5p.m. 

I  got  into  my  best  suit  and  went  to  his  villa.  Somewhat 
timid  I  rang  the  door  bell.    This  time  the  professor  himself 
opened  the  door  and  led  me  to  his  study.    He  seemed  rather  cold 

and  showed  only  lukewarm  interest  in  labor  relations.     I  told  him 
that  I  had  explored  various  situations  where  it  had  become 
impossible  to  fulfil  existing  labor  contracts ,  starting  from 
simple  cases  like  fire,  earthguakes  and  other  acts  of  god  to  the 
more  intricate  situations  where  a  third  party  causes  the 
inability  to  work.    A  strike  or  a  lock  out  in  a  non  connected 
factory  that  makes  essential  parts  interrupts  an  assembly  line.  I 
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knew  the  professor  was  Interested  in  Roman  Law  and  I  told  him 
that  I  would  devote  the  first  chapter  to  the  history  of  these 
problems  and,  of  course,  I  would  incorporate  Swiss  Law. 
Professor  Simonius  listened  to  me  for  a  whole  hour  and  rarely 
interrupted  me  with  questions.     At  the  end  he  told  me  that  the 
problems  as  I  had  outlined  them  could  be  accepted  as  a  thesis.  He 
would  make  up  his  mind  after  I  had  submitted  a  more  detailed 
program  for  my  paper. 

A  week  later  I  was  back  with  10  type  %nritten  pages 
explaining  all  aspects  of  the  problems  and  how  I  intended  to 
handle  them.     Professor  Simonius  read  them  slowly  and  when  he  had 
finished  I  got  a  smile  and  he  rang  the  bell  for  some  coffee.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  would  sponsor  my  thesis. 

I  do  not  have  any  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  Dissertation  I 
wrote  in  Basel.    It  was  at  best  mediocre.    I  reported  what 
everybody  else  had  to  say  on  my  subject  and  got  a  respectable 

bibliography  of  more  than  a  hundred  sources.     Then  on  the  last 
few  pages  I  came  up  with  an  opinion  of  my  own  which  was  not  very 
original  but  was  presented  with  a  chart.  It  was  the  chart  that 
impressed  Prof.  Simonius  and  he  informed  me  that  my  dissertation 
was  accepted. 

A  doctor  of  law  degree  in  Basel  was  a  "Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque'*.    It  was  really  a  double  degree  where  utrlusque 
referred  to  the  other  law  and  this  was    Canon  Law.     I  had  never 

before  bothered  with  church  law.     In  fact  I  had  frequently 
ridiculed  the  obsolete  catholic  family  laws  [sponsalia]  approved 
by  most  and  followed  by  few.     By  the  time  T  was  ready  to  go  into 
the  oral  examination  I  knew  more  about  catholic  church  law  than 
most  priests.    I  still  cannot  quite  understand  how  I  became  a 
doctor  of  Canonic  law. 

The  time  I  spent  in  Switzerland  was  not  all  hard  work.  We 

had  plenty  of  fun  and  wonderful  excursions  into  the  mountains. 
My  parents  were  allowed  to  send  me  enough  money  to  live 
comfortable.     On  the  recommendation  of  Walter  Fennigstein  I  found 
a  boarding  house  that  supplied  breakfast  and  dinner.     There  was 
however  a  problem.     I  had  rented  my  room  for  three  months  and  my 
landlady  would  not  release  me.     In  order  to  move  I  pulled  a  very 
nasty  trick.    From  a  nearby  park  I  collected  a  box  full  of  ants 
and  released  them  in  my  room.    Then  I  brought  the  landlady  up  and 
told  her  that  nobody  could  be  expected  to  live  with  so  many 
insects  and  I  was  able  to  move  the  same  day.     The  food  in  the  new 
place  was  excellent  and  while  I  lived  there  I  asked  Martin  Lewy 
at  least  once  a  week  to  share  our  dinner.     We  were  a  close  knit 
group  of  five  students  who  always  had  their  lunch  together  and 
frequently  met  in  the  evening  to  have  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  big 
white  reddish.    Martin  Le%iy  was  not  used  to  alcohol  and  a  single 
glass  of  beer  made  him  slightly  drunk.    On  such  occasions  we 
played  good  natured  jokes  on  hin.    I  remember  one  night  we  told 
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him  that  we  had  a  letter  from  his  former  girlfriend  in  Berlin 
that  she  expected  twins  next  year  and  that  he  would  have  to  take 
care  of  them  for  the  next  18  years.     I  am  sure  Martin  knew  we 
were  joking  but  he  played  along  with  us  and  we  all  had  a  good 
time.  When  one  of  us  got  a  package  with  goodies  from  home  we  all 
shared  it  and  signed  a  postcard  for  the  sender  in  Berlin. 

Basel  is  a  pictureque  old  City  located  on  a  bend  of  the 
river  Rhein  where  the  three  countries  France , Germany  and 

Switzerland  come  together.     To  oe  there  was  for  us  a  peaceful 
change^  very  much  in  contrast  to  the  tensions  we  have  had  at 
home.     While  Berlin  was  full  of  uniforms  you  could  walk  through 
Basel  for  a  week  without  seeing  one.        Electric  trolley  cars 
were  still  running  on  tracks  and  took  us  as  far  as    Loerach  in 
Germany  and  St.  Louis  in  France.    The  latter  place  we  visited 
frequently  during  the  asparagus  season  for  the  most  delicious 
fresh  picked  white  spears.     Some  of  our  parents  could  still 
travel  and  when  they  visited  their  son  in  Basel  our  whole  group 
was  invited  to  a  pastryshop  facing  the  river  Rhein. 

While  we  were  in  Basel,  Germany  walked  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  Geneva  and  reoccupied  the  Rheinland  in  clear  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.      Hitler  called  for  an  election 
where  the  German  people  were  asked  to  approve  this  step.  They 
could  either  vote  Yes  or  No.    We  were  still  on  the  voting  lists 
and  obtained  absentee  ballots.     Fifteen  of  us  German/Jewish 
students  took  the  trolley  car  to  Loerach.     We  travelled 
individually  and  at  different  times  not  to  call  attention  to  us 
and  we  all  voted  "NO".  The  next  day,  when  the  results  were 
printed  in  the  local  paper,  we  could  read  that  Loerach  had  voted 
over  7000  votes  with  "YES"  and  only  three  "NO"  votes.    Now  we 
knew  how  the  Nazis  got  an  overall  majority  of  97%  in  that 
election. 

Irene  had  enrolled  in  the  law  school  in  Zuerich,  where  she 
had  some  relatives.     Frequent  fast,  and  at  that  time  inexpensive 
trains,  connected  Basel  and  Zurich  so  that  we  could  spend  most  of 
our  weekends  together.     Irene  came  along  on  many  of  my  mountain 
trips  with  Lore  and  Walter.    One  weekend  in  the  spring  we  all 
left  in  Walter's  car  at  5  a.m.  and  arrived  at  the  St.  Gotthart 
Hospiz  in  time  for  breakfast.    From  there  we  climbed  another  four 
hours  through  the  snow  fields  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Walter  suggested  an  easy  and  faster  way  to  come  down.     We  would 
sit  on  our  weatherproof  jackets  and  slide  down  the  moderately 
inclined  slightly  frozen  snow  field*     This  was  great  fun  until  we 
noticed  that  not  only  we  were  moving  but  that  the  whole  area  on 
which  we  were  sittting  was  moving  independently  and  had  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  snow  field.    This  movement  was  still  fairly 
slow.    Walter  yelled  :  "Stop,  Stop,  Dig  your  heels  into  the  snow 
and  get  off  this  snowfield  immediately."     The  Snow  mass  was 
moving  a  little  faster  but  we  all  managed  to  get  off  in  time  and 
then  watched  with  horror  as  the  avalanche  grew  in  size  and  speed 
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and  then  about  two  minutes  later  crushed  down  the  mountain  Into 
the  valley.    A  little  shaken  up  but  in  good  spirits  we  got  back 
to  the  Hospiz  where  we  celebrated  our  adventure  with  "Asti 
Spumante". 

Not  so  exciting  but  more  strenuous  was  the  clii&bing  of  the 
"Titlis"  mountain  in  early  summer.    We  drove  to  Engelberg  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  climbed  up  to  Truebsee  where  we  spent  a 
short  night.    At  3.30  a.m.  our  alarm  clock  was  ringing  and  at  4 
in  the  morning  we  started  on  our  trip.  It  was  pitch  black  and  we 
all  had  lanterns.     The  reason  for  this  early  start  was  that  we 
had  to  reach  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  9a.m.  and  be  on  our 
way  down  across  the  snow  fields  before  the  sun  had  softened  the 
frozen  top  layer. 

Later  in  the  summer  Lore  and  Walter  took  me  to  the  Engadin 
where  we  had  a  few  wonderful  days.    I  also  met  the  Mueller- 
Weinstock  family  there  and  Hans  joined  us  on  some  tours.  By  that 

time  Lore  was  pregnant  and  had  to  take  it  easy.     We  left  her  at 
the  Hahnensee  Hospiz  when  we  cliinbed  the  Corvatsch  mountain. 
This  is  the  highest  peak  that  T  have  climbed.     The  breathtaking 
views  of  glaciers,  rocks  and  snowfields  is  well  worth  the  effort 
of  getting  there.     Egually  beautiful  was  our  excursion  to  the 
"Diavolezza"  below  "Piz  Palu"  and  then  our  descent  along  the 
"Morterasch**  glacier.    I  eun  forever  grateful  that  I  had  the 
chance  to  do  these  trips  while  Z  was  strong  enough  to  enjoy  them. 

When  the  summer  term  in  Basel  was  finished  I  rooved  to 
Zuerich  to  be  nearer  to  Irene  and  to  the  Fenigsteins.     Every  day 
I  went  to  the  University  Library  to  work  on  my  dissertation. 
Most  of  the  material  I  needed  had  been  collected.     My  father  sent 
me  some  information  that  I  could  not  obtain  in  Switzerland.  Now 
I  had  to  do  the  actual  writing.    At  the  Library  in  Zuerich  I  saw 
some  of  the  giants  of  German  literature.    I  never  dared  to  talk 
to  them  but  I  freguently  choose  my  seat  across  from  Thomas  Mann 
or  Alfred  Doeblin.  I  still  see  that  large  yellow  pad  on  which 
Doeblin  was  writing  in  long  letters  that  went  over  two  lines  on 
his  pad.     I  felt  important  to  be  in  the  company  of  such 
illustrious  emigrants.     I  worked  hard  and  made  good  progress. 
Before  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  my  dissertation  was  ready, 
neatly  typed  with  some  help  from  Irene  and  in  a  big  blue  binder. 

While  I  lived  in  Zuerich  I  was  invited  every  friday  night 
either  at  Walter  Fenigstein's  parents  or  at  Hans  Weinstock' s 
uncle  Mr.  Lande.  Both  of  these  families  were  quite  religious  and 
there  was  always  some  praying  on  these  evenings.     The  Landes 
loved  to  play  bridge  after  dinner  but  since  it  was  friday  night, 
as  good  jews,  they  were  not  allowed  to  write  the  score.     I  was 
therefore  asked  to  do  the  writing  for  all  four  players.  The 
Lande  family  was  happy  to  have  me  because  without  me  there  was  no 
bridge  game.    I  had  a  week  left  before  the  new  term  in  Basel 
started.    Irene  and  I  used  it  for  a  short  vacation  in  the 
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mountains  above  Ilanz.    On  top  of  Piz  Hundaun  was  a  small 
inexpensive  hotel  that  was  our  headquarter  and  from  there  we 
climbed  the  n^rby  mountains.    We  both  knew  that  this  would 
probably  be  the  last  vacation  we  could  enjoy  together  and  we  made 
the  best  of  it. 

Back  in  Basel  I  was  in  line  at  the  "Quaestur"  to  pay  my  fees 
for  the  next  term  and  then  submitted  my  dissertation.    My  next 
step,  all  the  same  day,  was  to  apply  for  admittance  to  the  doctor 
examination,  examen  rlgorosus,  as  it  was  called  in  academic 
language.    I  had  to  write  two  more  papers  which  I  had  to  hand  in 
within  six  weeks.  There  I  had  no  choice  in  the  material.  The 
faculty  selected  the  subjects.     I  was  flabbergasted  when  I  looked 
at  my  first  theme,  the  canonic  one.     It  was  :"The  importance  of 
the  edict  :  Cuius  regio  eius  religio."  It  means  whoever  reigns 
determines  the  religion  in  his  territory.     I  knew  nothing  on  this 
subject.    I  could  just  as  well  have    tried  to  write  about  the 
origin  of  Siamese  dancing.  But  a  curious  thing  happened.    With  my 
strong  feeling  for  religious  freedom  I  began  to  lock  horns  with 
that  issue.     I  even  got  interested  in  it  and  could  prove  it  to  be 
responsible  for  many  of  the  evils  of  that  time.     In  the  end  I 
also  blamed  the  outbreak  of  the  thirty  year  war  and  the  killing 
of  half  of  central  Europe's  population  on  this  edict. 

The  other  paper  was  much  easier  for  me.    I  was  to  write 
about  a  problem  that  has  never  been  solved  and  is  even  now  in  the 
foreground  of  heated  discussion  in  Congress.  "Centralized  or 

Decentralized  Administration".    Over  the  years  the  pendulum  has 
swang  in  both  directions.     I  had  a  definite  uncompromising 
opinion  on  this  subject  which  I  still  mostly  share.     It  seems 
absurd  that  one  end  of  the  country  spends  ten  times  as  much  for 
the  education  of  a  child  than  an  other  part.  A  welfare  recipient 
should  receive  substantially  more  assistance  in  one  part  of  the 
country  than  in  an  other.    The  same  crime  committed  in  one  part 
of  the  country    is  punished  differently  in  another  area.  This 
made  no  sense  to  me  and  I  wrote  a  strong  paper  in  favor  of 
centralized  uniform  government  leaving  only  the  minor  decisions 
to  local  authorities. 

My  papers  were  ready  in  five  weeks  but  I  did  not  want  to 
appear  arrogant  and  waited  another  week  before  handing  them  in. 
Then  I  could  apply  To  be  admitted  to  the  final  oral  examination 
by  two  professors  in  different  subjects.  We  did  not  know  who 
would  test  us  and  in  which  subjects.    The  real  cramming  started 
now.    The  whole  area  of  law  had  to  be  reviewed.    Martin  Le«i7y,Lutz 
Baum,  Hans  Steinitz  and  I  usually  worked  together  and  asked  each 
other  difficult  questions.     We  worked  hard  and  long  hours.  Our 
confidence  grew. 

The  Swiss  law  students  were  not  very  friendly  towards  us. 
They  ignored  us  as  much  as  they  could.    They  resented  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  foreign  students  at  their  Alma 


Mater  and  I  don't  think  anyone  of  us  ever  had  a  chance  to  talk  to 
one  of  them.    We  probably  should  have  made  more  of  an  effort  to 
get  acquainted  but  we  were  quite  happy  in  our  own  little  ghetto. 

On  December  19,  1933,  a  little  over  two  months  after  my  twenty 

faculty  for  the  last  step  towards  the  doctorate,  the  individual 
oral  tests.    Irene  had  come  to  Basel  to  give  me  moral  support. 

The  first  professor  to  quiz  me  was  the  same  who  had  accepted 
my  dissertation.  I  had  heard  that  each  examen  would  last  about  an 

hour  but  Prof.  Simonius  spent  almost  two  hours  with  me.  He 
started  me  off  with  Roman  Law.     I  was  fairly  familiar  with  the 
"Corpus  Juris  Romanum"  and  could  quickly  find  the  part  that  we 
were  discussing.     He  then  went  over  to  current  law  and  the  same 
problem  was  discussed  in  detail.     I  was  careful  not  to  give  my 
opinions  but  rather  the  opinions  of  judges  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  law.    During  our  discussions  he  never  mentioned  my 
dissertation  but  I  felt  I  was  holding  my  own  and  lost  all 
nervousness,     when  we  were  finished  he  did  not  tell  me  whether  I 
had  passed  but  said  : "Thank  you  for  an  interesting  discussion." 
which  I  interpreted  as  a  good  omen. 

The  second  Professor  tested  me  in  public-  and  in  church 
law.    This  was  much  shorter  and  we  stayed  mostly  on  the  surface 
of  problems.    He  seemed  to  be  satisfied  if  I  knew  what  we  were 
talking  about.  It  was  almost  pleasant,  and  before  he  could  find 
out  how  little  I  had  studied  canon  law,  we  were  finished.  Then 
the  faculty  met  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  four  candidates  who  had 
taken  the  test  that  day.     About  6pm  the  door  opened  and  we  were 
called  in  individually.  I  was  told  that  T  was  now  a  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  with  the  predicate  of  "Cum  Laude".     A  short  ceremony 
followed  where  I  was  told:  "Ascendite  Cathedram  quae  est 
Doctores"  [Get  up  on  the  teaching  platform  which  is  reserved  for 
doctors  ] .    I  thanked  them  very  much  and  left  the  University  with 
mixed  feelings.    As  long  as  the  examen  was  ahead  of  me  I  had  a 
goal.     Now,  I  was  a  doctor  with  no  future  and,  although  we 
celebrated  with  several  carafes  of  wine,  I  was  not  really  happy. 

My  friend  Martin  Lewy  had  taken  the  examen  a  few  days 
earlier,  together  with  Lutz  Baum.  He  was  the  only  one  of  us  who 
got  a  Magna  cum  Laude  result.    He  had  written  an  interesting 
dissertation  in  the  criminal  field  where  either  one  of  two  people 
had  committed  a  crime  but  it  was  not  clear  which  one  of  them. 
Martin  was  the  outstanding  student  of  our  group.    His  sharp 
logical  mind  went  quickly  to  the  heart  of  aii  problems.     He  very 
well  deserved  the  top  result.     The  Law  Faculty  in  Basel  was  fair 
to  us    German  Jewish  students  but  they  did  not  cuddle  us.     Of  the 
next  group  of  four  students  a  week  later  two  failed  and  were  told 
to  try  again  in  six  months. 
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I  had  sent  a  telegram  to  my  parents  and  received  their 
answer  congratulating  me  and  asking  me  to  come  home  for  a  few 
days  over  the  Christmas  holidays.     I  also  telephoned  Lore  and 
Walter  in  Zuerich  and  received  from  them    the  next  morning  by 
special  delivery  a  box  of  business  cards  with  my  new  title.  The 
time  had  come  to  make  serious  plans.     I  put  two  advertisements 
into  the  "Neue  Zuercher  Zeitung", one  as  a  travel  expert,  the 
other  for  general  work  and  got  only  one  answer  starting  :"We 
assume  that  you  are  a  Swiss  Citizen—-**. 

It  became  clear  to  me  that  I  had  no  chances  in  Switzerland. 
I  had  read  that  you  could  become  a  French  citizen  it  you  had 
lived  in  France  for  five  years.     To  establish  proof  of  residency, 
I  went  to  the  French  railroad  station  bought  a  ticket  to  the 
nearby  city  of  Strassburg  and  went  through  the  French  Passport 
control  to  have  my  passport  stamped  with  entry  to  France.  I 
never  took  the  train  but  went  back  across  the  railroad  tracks  to 
the  Swiss  side  of  the  Station.    My  friends  made  fun  of  me  when  I 
told  them  that  I  was  now  theoreticly  a  resident  of  France. 

The  next  morning  I  went  back  to  the  Law  Library  and  informed 
myself  about  immigration  and  naturalization  laws  in  various  other 
countries.  I  learned  interesting  but  useless  facts.     In  some 
countries  you  became  a  citizen  by  teaching  at  the  university 
level.    In  Finnland  you  could  become  a  citizen  by  acquiring  a 
substantial  forest.  My  next  step  was  a  trip  to  Bern,  the  capital 
of  Switzerland.    Here  I  spent  three  days  going  from  one  embassy 
to  another,  from  consulate  to  consulate.     In  very  few  places  did 
I  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  anybody  in  authority.     The  result  was 
devastating.     In  no  country  would  I  be  allowed  to  work  and  in 
some  I  would  not  even  be  allowed  to  enter  without  substantial 
funds.     If  I  had  become  a  skilled  carpenter  or  plumber,  or  if  I 
had  studied  agriculture,  my  chances  would  have  been  much  better. 
As  soon  as  they  heard  that  I  was  a  doctor  of  German  and  Swiss 
law,  the  doors  were  tightly  shut.    At  this  stage  I  was  near  to  a 
nervous  breakdown.     I  cursed  Hitler  and  his  government.    They  had 
destroyed  my  career.     I  went  back  to  Basel  and  in  my  room  I  had 
trouble  stopping  my  tears. 

Christmas  1933  I  was  back  in  Berlin.     Irene  had  also  come 
home  for  the  holidays.    An  important  decision  had  to  be  made. 
Irene  had  to  go  back  to  Zuerich  to  continue  her  studies  and  I  had 
no  chances  to  do  anything  in  Switzerland.    It  would  not  have  been 
fair  to  either  of  us  to  tie  us  do«m  without  any  prospects  for  the 
future.     It  was  another  blow  for  me  when  we  parted  company  and, 
to  make  the  separation  permanent,  we  decided  not  to  write  to  each 
other  for  at  least  a  year.     I  remember  the  letter  my  brother 
Fritz  wrote  to  me  from  England,  trying  to  console  me:"  As  time 
passes,  the  events  in  life  that  appear  to  have  the  greatest 
impact  shrink  in  their  importance.*'    Of  course  he  was  right  but 
it  did  not  help  me  much  when  it  happened. 
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Our  holidays  were  much  subdued  in  comparison  to  previous 
years.    I  was  happy  to  see  my  parents  again.    When  I  discussed 
with  my  father  the  possibility  of  leaving  Germany,  he  told  me 
that  so  many  young  doctors  had  emigrated  that  his  practice  had 
grown  and  he  was  busier  than  ever.     He  also  told  me  that  there 
were  rumors  that  Hitler  had  problc:::'-  and  could  not  l3~t  r.uch 
longer.  The  opposite  was  true.    Germany's  economy  had  improved. 
Practically  everybody  was  back  at  work.    Hitler  had  started  to 
build  the  most  powerful  army  in  Europe.    The  factories  were  busy 
and  he  was  developing  a  strategic  network  of  wide  auto 
throughways  called  "Autobahn"  to  move  his  Divisions  guickly 
wherever  they  were  needed.     He  also  ordered  the  designer  of 
Gerniany's  most  luxurious  automobile,  Mr.  Porsche,  to  develop  a 
simple  inexpensive  car  for  mass  production  which,  after  the  war, 
became  the  famous  Volkswagen  Beetle. 

In  January  1934  I  went  back  to  Basel  to  pick  up  my  poster 
sized  latin  doctor  certificate.    It  came  in  an  impressing  looking 
red  and  gold  cardboard  tube.    Then  I  went  to  Zuerich  for  a  few 

more  days  of  skiing  and  packed  up  my  belongings.     Most  of  my 
books  and  other  heavy  items  I  left  in  Lore  and  Walter's  storage 
room  under  their  roof. 

On  February  5,  1934  I  took  the  night  train  from  Zuerich  to 
Paris  where  I  arrived  the  next  morning.    I  had  not  read  any 
papers  for  a  few  days  and  was  not  prepared  for  the  situation  that 
met  me  in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  Feb. 6.    The  economy  of  France 

was  also  suffering  and  a  general  strike  had  been  called  in  Paris 
to  start  this  day.     The  train  station  was  deserted.     There  were 
no  porters   , no  taxis,  no  busses  or  any  other  services. 
Fortunately  I  had  only  one  suitcase  but  it  was  fairly  heavy.  T 
carried  it  out  on  the  street  and  looked  around.    Several  hundred 
people  were  crowding  the  street  shouting  slogans,    the  only  one  I 
could  make  out  was  :*'A  bas  le  gouvernment*'. About  twenty  five 
policemen  were  trying  to  hold  them  back  but  had  no  chance  against 
the  crowd  and  did  not  look  for  a  confrontation.    They  mounted 
their  bicycles  and  pedaled  away.     The  next  day  I  read  that  there 
had  been  numerous  street  battles  and  that  there  were  many 
casualties  on  both  sides. 

Hans  Steinitz  had  recommended  a  small  hotel  in  rue  d' Ant in 
near  the  Opera.    This  did  not  seem  to  far  from  the  Gare  de  I'Est 
where  I  had  arrived.    With  my  heavy  suit  case  it  took  me  a  good 
two  hours  to  get  there.    The  room  was  not  as  cheap  as  I  had 

hoped.     When  I  mentioned  this  to  the  concierge  he  explained  to  me 
that  this  was  entirely  my  own  fault.     The  bed  could  easily 
accomniodate  a  girl  friend  and  if  I  used  it  alone  T  had  no  reason 
to  complain.     I  was  not  in  a  mood  to  look  any  further  and  stayed 
there  for  three  days  while  the  strike  lasted.     In  between  I  got 
familiau:  with  the  wide  boulevards  of  Paris  that  were  cro«fded  at 
all  hours.    Paris  in  1934  was  a  relatively  small  city  and  you 


could  walk  in  one  hour  from  the  center  to  any  of  its  many 
portals . 


In  early  1934  France  was  fairly  tolerant  towards  foreigners. 
We  had  to  register  with  the  local  police  department  and  obtained 
a  "carte  d'identite"  which  specified  that  we  could  not  accept  any 
paid  employment.     I  spent  much  of  my  time  with  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  had  come  to  Paris.    Most  of  them  were  in  the 
same  position  as  I.    Only  very  few  had  been  able  to  get  the 
cherished  "*carte  de  travail".  We  met  in  one  of  the  numerous 
coffee  houses  in  the  "Quartier  Latin"  where  you  could  sit  and 
talk  for  hours  with  one  cup  of  chocolate  or  an  aperitif.  Our 
favorite  meeting  place  was  "La  Coupole"  on  Boulevard  Montparnasse 
where  I  always  found  someone  to  talk  to. 

I  had  been  in  Paris  for  only  two  weeks  when  my  parents  wrote 
that  father's  cousin  Moritz  Fischbein  was  coming  to  Paris  on 
business  and  he  had  some  ideas  for  me.    Mr.  Fischbein  was  the 
buyer  for  the  ladies  wear  department  of  A.  Wertheim,  at  that  time 
the  leading  department  store  in  Berlin.  He  came  about  four  times 
a  year  to  Paris  to  buy  some  dresses  that  were  later  copied  in 
Germany  and  sold  at  relatively  low  prices  as  latest  high  fashion 
designs  from    Paris.     He  did  his  buying  through  a  commissionaire 
firm  which  got  a  commission  on  his  purchases.     In  return  they  did 
all  the  leg  work  and  shipping  for  him*    They  also  made  the 
appointments  with  the  couture  hoitses  and  obtained  tickets  for 
their  fashion  showings. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  I  picked  up  uncle 
Moritz  at  his  hotel  and  while  we  had  breakfast  together  he  told 
me  what  he  had  in  mind.     He  would  install  me  as  an  unpaid 
volunteer  [this  was  allowed]  and  1  should  learn  the  business  for 
six  months.    He^as  a  big  customer  of  the  conmiissionaire/ would 
gradually  shift  his  buying  through  me.    Eventually  the  firm  would 
obtain  a  carte  de  travail  for  me  and  I  could  have  a  paid 
position.    This  sounded  wonderful  and  with  great  enthusiasm  I 
went  with  uncle  Moritz  to  "La  Naison  Rosambert".  Everything 
worked  out  exactly  as  planned.     The  man  who  handled  the  Wertheim 
account,  Mr.  Wiener,  was  quite  happy  to  have  an  unpaid  assistant 
V  and  errang  boy.     Mr-   F1   rhbein  and  I  spent  the  day  together 
visiting  several  jfashion  houses  and  1  was  pleased  to  see  how  well 
he  was  known  and  respected.     In  the  evening  he  invited  me  to  a 
theater  but  I  was  so  tired  that  I  slept  through  most  of  the 
performance . 

The  next  morning  my  uncle  went  back  to  Berlin  and  l  started 
at  La  Maison  Rosambert.     I  worked  for  this  firm  about  three 
months  and  learned  how  to  write  french  business  letters.     In  the 
morning  I  was  usually  sent  out  to  get  fabric  samples  from  the  big 
silk  and  wool  firms.  Nr.  Wiener's  other  customers  lived  mostly  in 
Austria  and  imported  piece  goods  from  France.    The  Firm  Rosambert 
was  old  fashioned,  even  by  the  standards  of  1934.    The  bookkeeper 
and  clerks  worked  standing  up  on  small  high  desks  and  copies  were 
made  on  a  copy  press  with  purple  ink.     I  was  quite  happy  working 
there.     Some  people  in  the  fashion  houses  began  to  know  me  and 
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occasionally  I  was  sent  out  with  a  small  customer  to  help  him  on 
his  errands.     All  went  well  until  Mr.  Fischbein  was  expected  on 
his  next  trip.     A  telegram  came  to  advise  the  firm  that  the 
German  government  did  not  allow  the  foreign  exchange  necessary 
for  his  trip  and  that  the  jewish  Wertheim  firm  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  import  merchandise.  Another  pipe  dream  fell  apart  and 
the  Rosambert  firm  had  no  further  use  for  me,  nor  could  I  exspext 
to  get  the  carte  de  travail  through  them. 

While  I  lived  in  Switzerland  and  in  Paris  ray  brother  Fritz 
had  been  in  Edinburgh,  preparing  himself  for  the  British  medical 
examination.     Early  in  1934,  he  had  developed  a  nasty  cough  that 
did  not  go  away.     On  a  visit  with  a  doctor  friend  in  Manchester 
it  was  diagnosed  as  a  touch  of  tuberculosis  and  a  year  of  rest  in 
Switzerland  was  ordered.    This  was  about  6  weeks  before  the 
important  examen.    Fritz  notified  the  parents  and  they  arranged 
to  meet  a  few  days  later  in  Locarno  where  the  climate  was  mild  in 
spring.    Mother  found  a  small  house  in  Orsolina  above  Locarno 
where  she  took  good  care  of  Fritz.     He  had  brought  all  his  books 
and  nobody  was  allowed  to  disturb  him  while  he  was  studying. 
There  was  plenty  of  space  and  I  joined  them  for  two  weeks.  My 
father  was  also  with  us  for  a  few  days  and  this  was  the  last  time 
the  four  of  us  were  together.     Of  course,  mother  had  her  bridge 
game  with  us  although  by  now  she  had  become  such  an  expert  that 
the  rest  of  us  had  no  chance  against  her. 


Just  before  the  examen  Fritz  went  back  to  Edinburgh.  He 

passed  all  tests  inspite  of  his  handicap  and  then  immediately 
went  back  to  Switzerland  where  he  met  our  mother  again.  The 
ideal  place  in  Europe  for  people  with  lung  problems  was  Davos. 
Mother  found  a  nice  small  apartment  there.     Fritz  became  an 
outpatient  of  a  large  nearby  lung  sanatorium  where  he  had  his 
regular  checkups  and  tests.    Fortunately  the  disease  had  been 
caught  at  an  early  stage  and  Fritz  responded  to  treatment  and 
rest.    When  mother  was  needed  in  Berlin  Miss  Neumann  was  sent  to 
take  care  of  him  and,  after  a  year,  he  was  well  enough  to  go  back 
to  England  and  take  a  position  as  Intern  at  Folkestone  Hospital. 

On  Easter  Monday  1934  a  telegram  from  Walter  Fenigstein 
reached  me  in  Paris. "Fille  arivee".  Lore  had  given  birth  to  the 
first  child  of  a  new  generation,  Ruth  Barash-Fenigstein.  There 
are  now  eleven  members  of  our  second  generation,  great 
grandchildren  of  Albert  and  Regina  Hermann,    and  all  but  two  live 
in  the  United  States. 


There  was  not  very  much  that  I  could  do  in  the  spring  of 
1934.     Occasionally  I  had  an  odd  job  helping  people  to  move  into 
an  apartment,  painting  it  or  scraping  the  floor.     I  really  did 
not  care  what  it  was.     When  1  was  questioned  1  assured  them  that 
I  was  only  helping  a  friend.    Then  Wowo  Zeltner  had  an  idea. 
Although  we  could  not  work  in  salaried  employment,  we  could 
function  as  directors  of  an  incorporated  firm.    As  long  as  such  a 
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firm  employed  at  least  one  French  worker,  nobody  could  object  to 
us  as  working  managers.     Zeltner  had  secured  the  representation 
of  a  German  news  photo  agency    and  we  would  start  a  business 
copying  the  pictures  of  this  agency  and  selling  them  to  French 
newspapers.    Very  little  money  was  needed  for  the  start  up  but  a 
lot  more  than  we  had.    We  found  two  eager  additional  partners  who 
wanted  to  join  us,  my  long  term  friend  Hans  Steinitz  and  his 
cousin,  Kurt  Steinitz.    With  our  now  pooled  resources  we  got 
incorporated.     Then  we  rented  a  suitable  apartment  at  44  Rue 
d'Hautville,  near  the  Grand  Boulevards.     It  had  a  large  bathroom 
that  we  could  easily  convert  into  a  darkroom.     We  were  lucky  to 
find  an  excellent  photographic  technician  of  Hungarian  background 
with  French  working  papers.     Without  Mr.  Czigany    we  would  never 
have  been  able  to  get  started.  He  installed  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  copying,  developing  and  enlarging  photographs.  He 
knew  every  Hungarian  photographer  in  Paris.  In  early  summer  1934 
the  "Agence  Central  Photographic  et  Literaire  de  la  Presse" 
started  in  business. 


We  were  four  young  lawyers  with  no  business  experience 
whatsoever.     We  worked  hard  but  got  nowhere.     When  we  had 
opportunities  we  were  not  able  to  exploit  them.    The  French 
newspapers  were  not  very  interested  in  the  type  of  pictures  we 
got  from  Germany.    It  became  necessary  to  create  our  own  source 
of  pictures  that  we  could  offer.    The  most  talented  photographers 
were  hungry  and  eager  to  work  for  us.    Franz  Friedman  [later 
known  all  over  the  world  for  his  famous  action  pictures  under  the 
name  Robert  Cappa]  brought  us    unbelievable  close  up  shots  of  a 
huge  forest  fire  in  southern  France.     We  were  happy  to  sell  a  few 
of  them  for  the  equivalent  of  twenty  Dollars.     Kertes  who  later 
photographed  practically  every  well  known  person  in  the  world  was 
on  the  French  Riviera.    He  took  outstanding  pictures  of  beautiful 
girls  in  their  bathing  suits.    When  he  sent  them  to  us  we  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.    They  were  not  suitable  for 
newspapers  and  we  had  no  connections  to  magazines. 

One  of  our  Hungarian  friends  worked  in  a  newsreel 
laboratory.     We  had  a  contract  to  use  cuts  of  film  that  showed 
important  events.     When  King  Alexander  of  Yougoslavia  was 
murdered  in  Paris  we  had  the  best  picture  showing  him  mortally 
wounded  but  still  alive.    We  sold  it  for  $  100.-  with  all  rights. 
It  appeared  in  counties  newspapers  and  made  the  front  cover  of 
magazines  all  over  the  world  under  the  headline  **Le  dernier 
Regard"  [The  last  look].    We  could  have  made  fifty  times  more  but 
we  were  not  up  to  it. 

An  other  occasion  was  the  filming  of  a  circus  picture  with 
the  then  famous  French  actress  Annabelle.     A  bear  had  attacked 
her  and  we  had  the  picture  showing  her  clothes  pulled  down  and 
the  bear  pawing  her  naked  behind.  Again  it  was  sold  for  peanuts 
and  appeared  as  front  cover  of  a  magazine. 
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The  French  resented  us  and  did  not  make  our  life  easy.  To 
them  we  were  still  "Sale  Boches" [Dirty  Pigs],  as  the  Germans  were 
called  since  World  War  I.  To  the  Germans  we  were  "Saujuden".  We 
did  not  belong  anywhere  and  felt  it.    Whatever  we  needed  was 
delayed  by  unreasonable  red  tape.    It  started  with  a  request 
written  on  "papier  timbre".    This  is  a    special  form  of  taxation 
on  all  documents  of  importance.    The  blanc  paper  with  the  tax 
stamp  was  only  available  at  tobacco  stores.     The  filled  in  and 
signed  form  was  then  submitted  to  the  local  police  station. 
There  it  stayed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  until  someone  was  ready 
to  start  processing  it  and  routing  it  to  the  next  step.  Some 
people  obtained  their  documents  and  permits  within  twenty  four 
hours.    We  did  not  know  that  a  small  bribe  was  expected  for  fast 
processing.    We  must  have  made  a  dozen  applications  but  we  never 
obtained  the  important  "Coupe  Pil"  [Wire  Cutter].  This  was  a 
press  card  necessary  to  gain  entry  to  take  pictures  at  official 
occasions  not  open  to  the  public. 

Just  the  same  there  were  many  things  in  Paris  that  I 
enjoyed.    The  City  is  beautiful.    Apart  from  the  Louvre  there  are 
many  smaller  museums  and  a  large  number  of  well  kept  gardens. 
New  songs  were  made  popular  on  the  boulevards  by  a  chanteuse 
accompanied  by  an  accordion.    A  large  circle  of  people  surrounded 
her  and  were  invited  to  sing  along  while  a  third  person  was 
successfully  selling  the  sheet  music.  The  French  loved  it  and  so 
did  I.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  I  hummed  the  tune  I  had  heard 
until  TOY  coworkers  got  annoyed.     The  summer  evenings  sitting  on 
the  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  "Sacre  Ceur"  church  in  Montmatre, 
overlooking  all  of  Paris,  are  unforgettable.     The    l 4th  of  July, 
the  French  national  holiday,  finds  all  of  Paris  on  the  streets. 
There  is  music  and  dancing  everywhere  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
day  I  could  mingle  with  the  French  and  have  a  good  time  helping 
them  to  celebrate  their  Bastille  day  [anniversary  of  storming  the 
Bastille  prison]. 

While  I  lived  in  Paris  Hans  Steinitz  and  I  usually  had  our 
lunch  together.     There  were  numerous  restaurants  that  served  a 
good  meal  including  a  carafe  of  wine  at  a  fixed  price  of  five 
francs.    At  the  exchange  rate  of  that  time  this  was  hardly  twenty 
cents.    But  at  least  once  a  week  Hans  and  I  treated  ourselves  to 
a  fancy  meal  in  one  of  the  two  Russian  restaurants.  These 
restaurants  were  run  by  White  Russian  aristocrats.    Duchesses  and 
countesses,  impeccably  dressed  in  lacy  white  blouses  and  black 
skirts  were  the  waitresses.     No  more  checkered  table  cloths,  no 
more  sloppy  waitresses,  but  the  finest  white  linen  and  the  best 
of  Russian  food  served  to  perfection  and  all  of  this  for  only 
seven  francs.  In  the  sixty  years  since  that  time  I  have  never 
again  tasted  as  good  a  borscht  as  these  Russian  ladies  cooked. 
Spoiled  by  dozens  of  servants  in  their  native  country  they  had 
arrived  in  Paris  fifteen  years  before  us.      Through  hard  work 
they  had  become  successful  and  I  had  great  admiration  for  them. 
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In  1934  and  35  Paris  had  become  the  center  for  German 
emigrants  to  await  a  new  visa  or  to  pass  through  on  the  way  to  a 
new  country.     There  was  hardly  a  week  that  we  did  not  have  a 
visitor.  Many  relatives  and  friends  came  through  Paris  and  I  was 
always  happy  to  see  a  friendly  face.    My  sister  had  received  a 
small  divorce  settlement  but  the  money  was  of  no  use  to  her  in 
Germany.    She  could  however  book  a  three  months  trip  around  the 
world,  all  expenses  pre-paid  in  Germany.    Paris  was  her  first 
stop  and  she  stayed  with  me  for  a  week.  I  enjoyed  showing  her 
Paris  and  its  beautiful  surroundings.     We  went  to  Chartres, 
Fontainebleau  and  Versailles.     I  felt  quite  lonely  when  she  left 
from  Cherbourg  on  her  transatlantic  trip  to  New  York  Continuing 
across  the  U.S.  and  then  the  Paific  ocean  Lilli  met  Geoffrey 
Devine,  a  Scotsman,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  freighter.  They 
travelled  together  for  several  weeks  and  became  good  friends. 
Geoffrey  visited  her  in  Berlin  and  two  years  later  they  were 
married  in  Singapore. 

There  were  three  trips  in  1935  that  interrupted  my  stay  in 
Paris.     The  first  one,  early  in  the  year,  to  Davos  to  visit  my 
mother  and  my  brother.     There  was  still  plenty  of  snow    and  it 
gave  me  the  chance  to  ski  the  famous  Parsenn  descent,  which  was 
at  that  time  the  longest  skirun  in  the  alps.    Fritz  was  very  much 
improved  and  talked  about  going  back  to  England. 

The  second  trip  was  a  sad  one.    Grandma  Hermann  had  died  and 
my  parents  called  me  and  asked  me  to  come  home  for  the  funeral 
and  give  the  eulogy  at  the  crematorium.     I  had  always  been  very 
close  to  her  and  the  words  came  easy  to  me  to  talk  about  her  role 
in  our  life.    This  was  the  last  time  I  was  in  Nazi  Germany  and  on 
my  way  back  I  got  a  small  taste  of  their  viciousness.    As  we 
approached  the  German-French  border  two  guards  searched  me  and 
every  item  in  my  luggage.    They  were  looking  for  money  or  any 
item  that  would  incriminate  me.    They  spent  several  minutes 
investigating  the  lining  of  my  wintercoat.     They  looked  at  a  tube 
of  toothpaste.     When  they  finally  left  at  the  border  I  was  more 
than  happy.  I  had  stayed  in  Berlin  only  a  few  days  but  there  was 
time  to  visit  some  of  my  close  relatives.     My  aunt  Kate  Ewer  told 
me  that  she  had  a  niece  in  Paris  and  gave  me  her  address.  Back 
in  Paris  I  made  a  date  with  her  and  Lissy  became  my  steady 
companion  until  I  left  France. 

My  third  trip  was  a  very  pleasant  one.    Fritz  had  gone  back 

to  England  in  good  health  and  had  accepted  a  position  as  Intern 
at  the  hospital  in  Folkestone.     He  had  a  weeks  vacation  and 
invited  me  to  share  it  with  him  in  Brighton.     We  stayed  at  a 
small  boarding  house  near  the  beach  and  had  a  very  good  time 
together. 

Our  business  was  poor  and  could  not  possibly  support  us.  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  books  but  there  was  not  much  to  enter.  Most 
of  my  time  I  spent  in  the  darkroom  and  became  a  pretty  good 
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photographic  technician.    My  reproductions  equaled  or ' improved 
the  originals.     I  never  had  an  eye  for  artful  photography.  After 
a  picture  was  taken  I  knew  how  to  get  the  best  print  from  it.  The 
final  blow  to  our  business  came  in  late  fall  of  1935  when  the 
very  prestigious  diplomatic  magazine  "Ambassade  et  Consulat" 
called  us  for  a  picture  of  the  Japanese  Emperor.    One  of  us  made 
a  terrible  mistake  and  sent  them  a  picture  of  an  oriental  general 
on  a  white  horse.    It  appeared  on  the  first  page  of  the  magazine 
and  when  the  mistake  was  discovered,  the  whole  issue  had  to  be 
re-printed.     All  of  Paris  laughed,  some  people  thought  we  had 
done  it  intentionally  but  we  had  lost  one  of  the  few  good  friends 
who  had  helped  us  before.     Our  business  became  so  bad  that  we 
could  hardly  cover  our  overhead  and  often  I  did  not  know  where 
the  next  meal  would  come  from.    Sometimes, in  the  evening,  when 
the  market  was  closing  up  I  looked  along  the  gutters  for  some 
vegetable  or  fruit  that  had  fallen  of  the  carts.    The  prix  fixed 
lunch  had  become  to  expensive  for  me. 

Shortly  thereafter  Wowo  Zeltner  told  me  that  early  in  1936 
he  would  leave  Paris  and  that  he  had  applied  for  a  visa  to  go  to 
Palestine.     Zeltner  had  never  been  a  Zionist.     He  explained  to  me 
that  this  was  the  only  place  left  for  him.     Since  he  had  no  other 
joice  he  might  as  well  go  with  enthusiasm  and  overnight  he  had 
become  an  ardent  Zionist.    Years  later  I  heard  that  he  had 
studied  law  again  in  Palestine  and  had  become  a  justice  of  the 
Israeli  Supreme  Court. 

I  wrote  to  Fritz  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  get  me  a 
visa  to  come  to  England.     He  enquired  with  the  Home  Office  and 
was  told  that  I  could  enter  England  only  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  or  training  for  a  profession.    Fritz  suggested  that  I 
should  train  to  become  a  Chartered  Public  Accountant.  This  would 
take  at  least  three  years  and  I  did  not  feel  like  studying  again 
for  such  a  long  time.    His  other  suggestion  made  more  sense  to 
me.    There  was  a  one  year  course  in  radiology  at  King's  College 
Hospital  in  London.     It  would  qualify  me  to  become  an  x-ray 
technician  anywhere  in  the  world.     Fritz  urged  me  to  come  and 
wrote  that  he  would  support  me  during  the  year  of  my  training  and 
I  gratefully  accepted. 

It  was  not  hard  for  me  to  say  good  bye  to  Paris  and  to  my 
friends  there.  Our  photographic  equipment  was  sold  and  the 
furniture  was  auctioned.  We  shared  the  proceeds  and  parted  as 
friends.    The  only  person  upset  was  Lissy  who  had  attached 

herself  to  me  and  found  it  hard  to  let  go.     She  later  got  married 
in  France  and  came  to  the  U.S.  after  the  war.     Her  husband  was  a 
chef  and  they  had  a  French  restaurant  in  Palm  Spr ings, Calif ornia. 

On  New  Years  eve  1935,  after  a  stormy  crossing  from  Boulonge 
I  landed  in  Folkestone  and  was  happy  to  be  England. 
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Part  V    1936  - 

Folkestone  Harbour  had  a  tough  Immigration  Officer.  He 
lectured  me  that  under  no  circumstances  could  I  accept  either 
paid  or  unpaid  employment  in  England.    If  I  did  I  would  be 
Immediately  deported  to  Germany.    I  told  him  that  I  was  accepted 

at  King's  College  Hospital  as  student  in  radiography  and  was  then 
cleared  to  enter  England.     Fritz  greeted  me  on  the  other  end  of 
the  pier.     We  celebrated  New  Year's  eve  together    and  I  stayed 
the  first  night  with  him  at  the  hospital.     The  next  day  I 
travelled  to  London  and  found  a  room  in  small  boarding  House  near 
Victoria  station.    It  was  a  horrible  place.    There  was  only  one 
bath  for  all  the  rooms  on  the  floor  and  I  had  never  seen  a 
filthier  bath  tub  in  my  life.  When  I  complained  to  the  manager  I 
was  told  :"Here  we  clean  our  bath  tub  before  we  use  it.    This  way 
we  are  sure  it  is  clean." 

I  called  Fritz's  old  friend  Dr. Er ich  Ledermann.    He  had  just 
started  his  homeopathic  practice  near  Paddington  station  and  was 
not  to  busy  as  yet.    He  told  me  where  to  find  a  bus  that  would 
take  me  to  his  place.    Erich  was  very  good  to  me  while  I  was  in 
England.    He  presented  me  with   maps  of  London  and  of  the 
underground  subway  system  and  explained  everything  to  me. 
Without  him  the  first  few  weeks  in  London  would  have  been  much 
harder  for  me.     I  was  his  frequent  dinner  guest  and  got  good 
advise  from  him.     He  did  however  not  succeed  to  cure  my  hay 
fever.     I  faithfully  followed  his  instruction  and  drank  every  day 
a  glass  of  water  which  contained  one  drop  of  a  weak  iodine 
solution.    The  Hay  fever  ignored  the  remedy. 

King's  College  Hospital  is  one  of  the  major  hospitals  in 
London  located  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  city.  I 
presented  myself  to  Dr.  Franklyn,  the  chief  of  the  X-ray 

Department  and  the  director  of  the  radiology  school.     She  was  a 
friendly  middle  aged  lady  and  an  excellent  teacher.  At  the 
hospital  I  found  a  blackboard  listing  nearby  rooms  for  rent.  The 
first  one  I  visited  was  in  a  row  of  county  houses,  where  one 
house  looked  exactly  like  all  the  others.  On  a  foggy  day  when  you 
could  not  see  the  small  house  numbers  you  had  to  count  houses  to 
find  the  right  one.    Mre.Newson  opened  the  door  and  expressed  her 
disappointment  that  I  was  not  a  girl.    She  told  me  later  that  my 
nice  camel  hair  coat  had  changed  her  mind.  She  rented  the  room  to 
me  for  ten  shilling  a  week  [about  two  and  a  half  Dollars  at  that 
time].     A  cooked  English  breakfast  every  morning  was  included  and 
if  I  wanted  the  main  meal  at  night  it  would  cost  one  shilling 
extra.  Everything  in  the  Newson  house  was  spotlessly  clean  and 
very  soon  I  became  good  friends  with  the  family. 

There  was  no  electricity  on  our  street.  We  had  gas  light. 
At  the  entrance  to  my  room  was  a  meter  that  took  one  shilling 
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coins  and  supplied  me  with  enough  gas  to  heat  and  light  the  place 
for  about  a  week.     The  light  got  gradually  dimmer  until  I  put  a 
new  coin  into  the  meter.     The  gas  heater  never  warmed  the  room 
properly  and  almost  burnt  my  feet  while  my  back  was  freezing.  To 
get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  into  a  cold  clammy  room  was  an 
ordeal  for  me.    The  winter  was  long  and  I  never  got  used  to  it. 

My  English  was  poor.  Two  years  of  highschool,  taught  by  a 
German  teacher,  and  mostly  forgotten  were  my  only  background.  I 
needed  to  learn  the  language  fast  and  total  immersion  was 
necessary.     Mrs.  Newson  supplied  me  with  good  books  from  the 
library.    Every  day  I  read  the  editorials  of  the  Observer.  At 
least  twice  a  week  I  went  to  the  movies  regardless,  of  what  kind 
of  film  they  were  showing  and  frequently  in  the  evening  X 
listened  to  the  radio.    All  of  this  worked  well  and  very  soon  I 
understood  everybody  and  could  express  myself  in  the  new 
language.     Mr.  Newson  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  improve  my 
conversational  skills  and  corrected  me  when  I  made  mistakes. 
Occasionally  he  took  me  along  to  the  local  pub  and  we  enjoyed  a 
glass  of  draught  beer  standing  at  the  bar. 

The  radiology  course  had  started.    Our  group  consisted  of 
eight  students,  six  girls  and  two  boys.    Half  the  day  we  did 
practical  work  in  the  X-ray  department  of  the  hospital  and  the 
rest  we  had  lectures.    We  had  anatomy  lessons,  we  had  electricity 

lessons.     We  had  to  learn  all  about  X-rays  how  they  are  produced 
and  how  they  are  varied  in  intensity  and  penetrating  power.  We 
had  quite  a  lot  of  home  work  and  frequent  tests.     The  quality  of 
our  work  had  to  be  good.     Nothing  but  perfection  was  acceptable. 
If  it  could  have  been  better,  it  had  to  be  repeated.  In  all  my 
later  years  I  have  never  seen  better  X-ray  films  than  the  ones 
taken  at  King's  College  Hospital.    To  measure  our  own  exposure  to 
radiation  we  carried  in  the  pocket  of  our  white  coats  a  dental 
film  to  which  we  had  attached  a  metal  paperclip.    About  once 
every  other  week  the  dental  film  was  developed  and,  if  the 
paperclip  did  not  show  we  had  received  no  scattered  radiation. 

About  every  other  sunday  I  took  an  excursion  ticket  to 
Folkestone  and  visited  Fritz.    If  he  was  not  on  duty  we  took  long 
walks.    If  he  had  to  stay  at  the  hospital  I  kept  him  company.  We 
always  had  an  excellent  meal  there,  mostly  a  leg  of  lamb.  The 
problem  was  that  the  meal  was  served  rather  late  and  I  had  to 
catch  an  early  train  back  to  London.     Several  times  I  carried  my 
baked  potato  in  my  coat  pocket  and  ate  it  on  the  train. 

Fritz  had  become  friendly  with  the  only  German  Jewish  family 
in  Folkestone.    Mrs.  Gertrud  Salinger  was  the  owner  of  the 
Sunshine  House  where  she  had  a  great  variety  of  guests.    With  the 
help  of  a  governess  she  cared  for  a  number  of  retarded  children. 
She  had  a  few  adolescent  girls  who  went  to  school  in  Folkestone 
and  also  helped  her  in  the  household  and  she  had  a  number  of 
adult  guests,  mostly  new  arrivals  from  Germany.  They  were  sent  by 
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the  Jewish  Committee  in  London.     Their  nerves  were  shot  and  they 
had  to  recover  from  their  ordeal.     Fritz  had  been  called  there  a 
few  times  when  one  of  the  guests  was  sick  and  he  usually  spent 
his  Friday  night  dinner  with  them. 

At  Bastertine  1936  I  had  an  extended  weekend  from  friday  to 
Monday  and  Fritz  asked  The  Salingers  if  they  had  space  for  his 
brother  who  could  use  a  few  days  vacation.    The  Sunshine  House 

was  fully  booked  but  they  told  Fritz  they  would  find  a  room  for 
his  brother.     Thus  on  Good  Friday  1936  I  met  the  Salinger  family 
for  the  first  time.  There  was  Dr.  Salinger,  a  very  much  respected 
gentleman  who  proudly  told  me  that  he  was  in  charge  of  dishes  and 
cutlery  in  the  kitchen.  But  he  also  took  care  of  the  finances  of 
Sunshine  House  and  made  sure  that  he  never  spent  more  money  than 
he  took  in.  The  soul  of  the  enterprise  was  Krs.  Salinger.  With 
friendly  but  firm  voice  she  directed  everybody  and  everything. 
Siie  was  helped  by  two  young  ladies  who  were  introduced  to  me  as 
Eva  and  Ruth.  Sunshine  House  was  a  big  place  with  many  rooms  on 
three  levels.     The  large  household  seemed  to  run  very  smoothly 
and  the  food  was  delicious.     After  our  dinner  we  went  into  the 
playroom  where  we  had  dance  music  from  a  record  player.     I  danced 
a  few  times  with  both  young  ladies  and  immediately  preferred  the 
younger  one,  Ruth.    The  weather  on  Easter  Sunday  was  terrible  in 
Folkestone.    There  was  not  much  to  do.  We  played  Ping  Pong  and  I 
admired  Dr.  Salinger's  large  collection  of  books  in  his  library. 
In  the  afternoon  I  asked  Ruth,  to  me  she  was  Miss  Salinger, 
whether  she  would  like  to  go  for  a  walk  with  me  and  she  agreed. 
It  was  raining  cats  and  dogs  and  we  had  a  strong  wind.     Just  the 
same  we  walked  together  for  over  an  hour  in  storm  and  rain  and 
easily  got  better  acquainted.     The  girl  had  guts.     No  umbrella 
and  no  hat  and  still  happy,  I  liked  that.  Not  so  happy  was  her 
mother  when  we  returned  and  caused  big  puddles  wherever  we  were 
standing.    "I  expected  more  sense  from  the  brother  of  Dr. Ewer** 
she  scolded  me  when  she  handed  me  a  towel  to  dry  my  face  but  in 
the  end  she  laughed  with  us.    When  it  was  time  to  go  back  to 
London  and  I  asked  the  Salingers  for  my  bill,  they  told  me  there 
was  no  bill  and  I  had  been  their  guest.     We  said  good  bye  and  I 
promised  Miss  Salinger  that  I  would  write  to  her. 

This  was  not  a  whirlwind  romance.  I  wrote  a  polite  letter  to 
Miss  Salinger  offering  to  take  her  for  another  walk  in  storm  and 
rain.  A  few  days  later  I  got  an  equally  polite  letter  with 
friendly  greetings.  Then  we  did  not  hear  from  each  other  for 

about  a  month.  I  was  fully  occupied  learning  all  about  bones  and 
internal  organs.     The  radiology  course  was  not  childsplay.  It 
was  hard  work  and  by  now  I  was  allowed  to  take  my  own  pictures  of 
broken  bones.     There  was  a  great  deal  of  theory  to  be  learned, 
both  in  the  field  physics  as  well  as  in  medicine.    One  evening 
when  I  came  home  from  the  hospital,  Mrs.  Newson  handed  me  a  small 
package  adressed  to  me.    When  I  opened  it  I  found  two  pairs  of 
Frankfurters  in  it  and  no  note  or  sender  .1  cooked  them  on  my 
small  stove  and  devoured  them    with  great  delight.    There  were  a 
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mystery  to  me.    Who  would  send  me  my  favorite  sausages?    At  first 
I  thought  my  parents  had  arranged  it  but  then  there  would  have 
been  some  kind  of  a  message  for  me.     I  also  thought  of  Miss 

Salinger  but  she  was  in  Folkestone  and  the  package  was  postmarked 
in  London  and  the  handwriting  on  the  address  was  definitely  not 
hers.    About  a  month  later  I  received  a  similar  package  of 
Frankfurters  and  I  still  had  no  clue. 

Then  came  the  summer.    Fritz  had  finished  his  year  of 
internship  at  Folkestone  Hospital  and  was  looking  for  a  position 
as  assistant  in  an  established  doctor's  office  before  opening  up 

his  own  practice.     He  had  about  a  month  time  before  he  could 
start  his  new  job  in  Doncaster.     My  mother  came  and  rented  an 
apartment  on  the  main  street  of  Sandgate  which  is  the  next 
village  on  the  chanel  coast, about  three  miles  west  of  Folkestone. 
The  radiology  school  had  two  weeks  vacation  and  I  joined  them  in 
Sandgate  during  that  time.    We  saw  the  Salingers  occasionally  and 
once  they  visited  us  and  had  dinner  in  our  place  but  I  hardly 
ever  saw  Ruth.    She  was  fully  occupied  as  a  helper  in  the  busy 
Sunshine  House  and  frequently  she  had  to  take  the  children  for 
walks.  She  confided  to  me  however  that  she  had  given  notice  to 
her  parents  and  would  take  a  job  in  London  at  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

Just  like  it  was  in    Paris,  many  relatives  and  friends  came 
to  London  in  1936.    Uncle  Fritz  Hermann  stayed  a  whole  month  at 
the  Cumberland  Hotel  and  invited  me  once  a  week  to  a  fancy  dinner 
in  the  huge  dining  room  of  his  hotel.    He  was  preparing  the 

immigration  of  his  family  to  the  United  States.     He  asked  rae  to 
look  after  his  large  stamp  collection  which  I  had  catalogued  for 
him  while  I  was  still  a  student  in  Berlin.     It  had  been  given  to 
Harmer's,  at  that  time  the  largest  stamp  dealer  in  the  world.  I 
attended  the  auction  which  lasted  two  days  but  brought  only  a 
fraction  of  its  catalogue  value. 

About  the  same  time,  in  late  summer  1936,  Willy  Freund,  a 
cousin  of  Grandpa  Hermann  died  in  London.  He  had  become  quite 
wealthy  as  a  banker  and  stockbroker  ancLhad  never  been  married.  He 
had  specified  in  his  testament  that  non%)f  his  money  should  be  sent 
to  Germany.  His  two  nephews  and  one  niece  who  were  his  heirs. 
Otto  Kahn-Freund  [later  Sir  Otto],  a  law  professor  who  had  left 
Germany  in  early  1933  was  one  of  them.  The  second  was  Albert 
Hermann,  the  only  partner  of  uncle  Fritz  in  the  family  printing 
firm.  The  third  one  was  Felix  Klopstock  representing  his  wife 
Anni.  The  three  heirs  met  in  the  bachelor  quarters  of  the  late 
uncle.  Albert  and  Felix  had  come  straight  from  Berlin  with 
greetings  and  a  package  from  my  parents  and  had  asked  me  to  meet 
them  there.  Thus  and  quite  unwillingly  I  became  a  witness  to  the 
strangest  family  fight.  Albert  and  Felix  insisting  that  they  would 
take  their  share  of  the  inheritance  back  to  Germany  and  Otto  Kahn- 
Freund  screaming  at  them  that  this  would  be  ludicrous  and  was  not 
allowed  by  the  uncles  will.    This  went  on  all   afternoon  but 
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fortunately  Otto  prevailed,  Albert  and  Felix  went  back  to  Berlin 
without  their  money.     When  Felix  was  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  in 

1938  it  was  this  money  in  England  that  saved  them  and  the 
Klopstocks  got  a  Visa  to  come  to  England.  Albert  Hermann  never 
attempted  to  leave  Germany  and  was  later  killed  by  the  Nazis.  I 
inherited  Willy  Freund' s  leather  briefcase. 

Early  in  September  I  got  a  short  note  from  Ruth  Salinger.  She 
had  taken  a  position  as  children's  nurse  with  a  family  in  London. 
If  I  felt  like  it  I  could  give  her  a  call  any  evening  after  the 
children  were  in  bed  around  7.30p.m.  I  did  feel  like  it  and  called 
her  the  same  day.  She  told  me  that  she  was  off  every  Wednesday 
afternoon  and  also  every  other  weekend.  The  next  free  weekend  she 
would  have  to  go  to  Folkestone  to  visit  her  parents.  We  made  a 
date  for  Wednesday  to  meet  at  the  blue  airmail  box  at  Oxford  circle 
at  7  pm.  This  blue  letterbox  was  from  then  our  steady  meeting  place 
whenever  we  had  a  date.  We  spent  the  evening  at  the  Locarno  dance 
hall  in  Brixton.  A  huge  shiny  parquet  floor  accommodated  hundreds 
of  couples  dancing  to  continuous  music.  The  large  band  was  sitting 
on  a  rotating  stage  and  about  every  thirty  minutes  the  same  tune 
was  picked  up  by  a  second  band  as  the  stage  turned  around.  There 
was  uninterrupted  music  for  many  hours.  We  had  no  amplification 
and  the  music  was  never  so  loud  that  we  could  not  talk. 

Our  first  real  date  was  a  great  success.  We  liked  each  other 
and  had  a  very  good  time  together.  We  had  to  leave  early  because 
the  last  subway  train  into  my  area  left  before  midnight  and  it 
would  take  over  an  hour  to  take  Ruth  home.  Geographically  we  were 

not  compatible  but  this  did  not  bother  us  at  all.  I  enjoyed  that 
long  walk  from  the  Golder's  Green  station  across  Hempstead  Heath. 
Ruth  told  me  that  she  had  been  the  anonymous  sender  of  the 
frankfurters  and  that  her  friend  Eva  had  arranged  it  when  she  went 
to  London  to  see  her  dentist.  Our  trip  across  Hempstead  Heath 
slowed  down  and  we  had  our  first  kiss.  I  was  punished  for  it. 
After  we  said  good  night  rather  slowly  I  run  back  towards  the 
subway  station  and  just  managed  to  see  the  lights  of  the  last  car 
of  the  last  train  leaving  Golder's  Green  station.  It  took  about  90 
minutes  fast  walk  to  get  back  to  my  home  near  Camberwell  Green.  I 
did  not  mind.     I  was  elated  and  happy  to  have  found  a  friend. 

The  Nf>wson  house  where  I  lived  had  no  telephone  and  Ruth  and 
I  communicated  by  mail.  If  I  %n:ote  her  a  note  and  posted  it  before 
10  pm.  she  had  it  the  next  morning  and  her  answer  posted  before  2 
pm.  reached  me  the  same  evening  with  the  last  delivery.  This  way 
we  kept  in  constant  touch  during  the  time  we  were  dating  in 
London . 

The  second  time  we  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  same  blue  airmail 
letter  box  we  were  not  so  lucky  and  our  new  friendship  came  almost 
to  a  quick  end.  I  arrived  at  Oxford  Circle  a  few  minutes  before  7 
pm.  and  then  walked  for  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  around  the 
letter  box  and  there  was  no  Ruth.    Very  disappointed  and  a  little 
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angry  I  went  home  again.  The  next  day  when  I  came  home  from  the 
hospital  I  found  a  1  ett er  f rom  her .  On  the  way  to  the  subway 
train,  rushing  down  the  stairs,  she  had  stepped  on  her  skirt  and 
had  ripped  it  wide  open.  There  was  no  way  she  could  continue  her 
trip  and  she  had  gone  home  to  change.  By  the  time  Ruth  finally 
reached  our  blue  letter  box  £>ht5  wat>  90  minutes  late.  I  had  left 
and  she  was  just  as  upset  as  I  had  been.  From  then  on  however  our 
friendship  grew.  We  met  every  Wednesday  evening  and  either  went 
dancing,  to  a  movie  or  to  Lyon's  Corner  House  for  a  simple  meal.  I 
did  not  mind  taking  her  home  across  Hempstead  Heath  regardless  of 
the  hour  and  I  no  longer  cared  whether  I  caught  the  last  train  or 
had  to  walk.  Once,  when  I  had  missed  my  train  and  the  weather  was 
poor,  Ruth  installed  me  on  a  couch  in  the  living  room  of  the  fancy 
house  where  she  was  employed  as  children's  nurse.  She  woke  me  up 
at  6  am.  and  I  was  out  of  the  house  before  anybody  could  notice 
that  there  was  an  uninvited  overnight  guest.  We  also  enjoyed  a  few 
Sunday  excursions,  once  to  Windsor  Castle  and  another  to  the 
channel  coast  in  Brighton.  We  were  quite  happy  together  but  there 
was  always  a  big  cloud  on  the  horizon,  the  future. 

During  1936,  while  I  lived  there,  England  had  three  kings. 
One  day  the  hospital  administration  requested  our  presence  to 
practice  courtesy  to  the  royal  family.  The  second  son  of  the  King, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  the  patron  of  our  hospital  was  expected 
to  visit  us.  I  learned  how  to  bow  from  the  hip  keeping  the  spine 
straight  and  all  this  for  about  thirty  seconds  while  the  Duke  and 
his  family  passed  through  our  department.  Little  did  we  know  that 
the  same  year,  at  the  abdication  of  his  older  brother  Edward  VIII, 
the  Duke  of  York  would  become  King  George  VI  and  we  certainly  did 
not  expect  that  the  young  girl  holding  her  mother's  hand  would 
become  the  current  Queen  Elizabeth  TT.  When  George  V  died  the 
whole  country  was  in  mourning  and  at  the  reguest  of  the  hospital  I 
had  to  buy  a  black  tie  which  I  wore  at  work  for  three  weeks. 

Whenever  I  had  renewed  my  3  month  permit  to  stay  in  London 
another   big    purple    stamp   was    put    into   my   registration  book 

"Permission  extended  on  ^  ^  aiition  that  registered  person  does  not 
accept  any  employment,  paid  or  unpaid".  This  never  changed  and  a 
cousin  of  mine,  Gerhard  Wunsch,  had  just  been  deported  back  to 
Germany  because  he  had  accepted  paid  employment.  Gerhard  and  both 
his  parents  were  later  killed  by  the  Nazis. 


Uncle  Fritz  Hermann  had  left  with  his  family  and  they  had 
settled  in  California.     Before  leaving  he  had  offered  to  help  me 

with  an  immigration  visa  to  the  U.S.  At  first  I  was  not  anxious  at 
all.  America  was  to  far  away,  to  far  from  Ruth  and  from  my  family. 
The  fastest  boat  took  a  week,  a  letter  would  be  answered  at  best  in 
three  weeks.  I  had  never  heard  anything  pleasant  about  the  U.S. 
but  I  was  beginning  to  take  an  interest  and  started  to  read  all 
reports  concerning  America. 

My  Radiology  course  came  to  an  end  and  in  mid  december  1936  we 
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had  our  final  examinations.  I  was  well  prepared  and  passed  both  the 
written  and  practical  test  to  become  a  fully  qualified 
Radiographer.  This  gave  me  three  letters  after  my  name 
M.S.R. [Member  of  the  Society  of  Radiographers]  but  no  opportunity 
to  use  my  new  profession.  I  got  beautiful  letters  of 
recommendation  both  from  the  director  of  the  X-ray  Department  as 
well  as  from  the  president  of  King's  College  Hospital.  With  such 
credentials  it  would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  find  a  position  in 
England.  I  made  one  more  attempt  to  apply  for  a  work  permit  in  my 
field  but  did  not  get  anywhere.  There  was  now  only  one  solution, 
America. 

I  wrote  to  uncle  Fritz  that  I  would  take  him  up  on  his  offer. 
As  requested  by  the  American  Consul ,  he  sent  me  a  notarized 
affidavit  of  support.  It  promised  that  he  would  be  responsible  for 
me  if  Z  would  ever  become  a  public  charge.  Next  was  an  appointment 
with  the  American  Consul  in  London.  Before  I  could  see  him  I  had  a 
one  hour  visit  with  the  American  medical  doctor.  X-rays  of  my 
lungs  were  taken  and  I  was  checked  for  venereal  diseases  and  any 
other  cause  that  could  affect  my  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

With  my  report  from  the  doctor  that  I  was  mentally  and 
physically  in  good  shape  I  went  to  the  consul.  He  had  Fritz 
Hermann's  folder  on  his  desk  and  everything  went  very  smoothly.  I 
had  heard  that  many  people  were  waiting  for  their  American  Visa  and 
that  it  would  take  a  long  time  before  it  would  be  issued.  When  I 
asked  the  consul  how  many  months  I  would  have  to  wait  for  my  visa 
he  told  me  that  the  quota  for  Germans  was  open  and  that  he  would 
issue  the  visa  immediately.  I  would  have  three  months  to  enter  the 
U.S.  After  that  time  the  visa  would  no  longer  be  valid.  The  Consul 
also  told  me  that  he  had  many  thousands  of  applications  but  very 
few  good  affidavits  of  support  and  that  he  could  not  fill  the 
German  quota.  If  the  immigration  requirements  would  have  been  a 
little  more  lenient  at  that  time  a  large  number  of  German  jews 
could  have  been  saved  from  their  horrible  fate. 


Things  were  getting  serious  now.  I  had  my  American  visa  and 
had  to  use  it  within  three  months.  That  was  a  short  time  to  book 
a  passage  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  was  still 
halfhearted  about  leaving  Europe  and  starting  a  new  life  in  the 
United  States.  Mostly  of  course,  I  was  unhappy  about  my  separation 
from  Ruth.  We  had  long  discussions  and  reached  a  loose 
understanding  that,  after  a  I  had  found  a  position,  she  would  try 
to  join  me  in  the  U.S.  We  did  not  know  how  long  this  would  take 
and  whether  she  could  get  a  visa  on  an  affidavit  from  me.  It  looked 
rather  hopeless  but  there  was  no  other  way  and  somewhat  listless  I 
made  my  preparations. 

There  were  no  planes  as  yet  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Many  large 
steamships  transported  thousands  of  passengers  back  and  forth. 
They  travelled  in  three  distinct  classes  and  were  not  allowed  to 
mix  during  the  voyage.  The  first  class  had  all  the  luxuries  you  can 
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imagine.  The  second  class, was  known  as  tourist  class  and  had  fair 
accommodations,  mostly  cabins  with  four  beds  and  smaller  deck  and 
lounge  space.  The  third  class  also  called  steerage  had  simple  food 
without  choices  and  only  a  small  area  of  deckspace  and  lounges. 
The  accommodations  were  inside  without  portholes  and  beds  on  three 
levels  in  large  cabins.  During  world  war  II  the  largest  ocean 
liners  could  transport  a  whole  division  of  20  000  soldiers  with  all 
their  equipment  across  the  ocean.  On  an  average  trip  at  the  time 
that  I  travelled  they  carried  about  3000  passengers.  My  parents 
sent  me  a  ticket  in  tourist  class  for  the  Cunard  Liner  Berengaria 
which  was  to  leave  Southampton  on  February  23,  1937.  Early  in 
february  I  had  an  illegal  job  for  two  weeks  at  King's  College 
Hospital  as  X-Ray  technician.  I  was  not  on  the  regular  payroll  but 
was  paid  in  cash  by  the  person  who  was  on  vacation  and  I  certainly 
could  use  a  little  extra  money.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  had  left  I 
visited  all  my  friends  and,  of  course,  I  spent  as  much  time  with 
Ruth  as  her  job  allowed.  The  night  before  departure  Fritz  came  to 
London  and  he  and  Ruth  helped  me  pack  my  belongings.  We  three  had 
a  nice  dinner  together  and  Fritz  gave  me  lots  of  good  advice,  well 
meant  and  over  the  years  better  kept  by  me  than  by  him.  He  slept 
in  my  room  and  the  next  morning  we  took  a  taxi  to  Waterloo  station 
where  we  met  Ruth  for  the  final  Good  Bye.  It  was  a  sentimental 
moment.  We  did  not  know  whether  we  would  ever  see  each  other 
again.  As  the  special  boat  train  started  to  move  out  of  the 
station  the  tears  were  flowing  across  my  face  and  it  took  me  a  long 
time  to  stop  them. 

On  the  Berengaria  I  was  greeted  by  a  number  of  telegrams  from 
my  parents,  from  King's  College  Hospital  and  from  my  landlord 
family,  the  Newsons.  They  all  wished  me  good  luck  and  gradually  my 
mood  changed.  I  had  never  been  on  a  big  ship  and  though  the 
Tourist  area  was  limited  it  seemed  immense  to  me.  Few  people  liked 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  february  and  the  Berengaria  was  only  half 
filled.  My  cabin  had  two  upper  and  two  lower  berths  but  I  had  only 
one  fellow  passenger  with  me.  We  were  about  eight  or  ten  refugees 
from  Germany  and  we  became  friendly  and  exchanged  life  stories. 

As  soon  as  we  left  the  British  Channel  we  hit  a  strong 
northwestern  gale.  Our  ship  started  to  roll  and  during  the  first 
days  we  made  very  little  progress.  The  dally  chart  posted  by  the 
captain  showed  that  we  made  only  250  miles  instead  of  the  600  miles 

a  day  as  scheduled.  For  some  meals  the  dining  room  was  practically 
empty.  Every  table  and  chair  was  strapped  to  the  floor.  Cups  and 
glasses  had  to  be  filled  less  than  half.  Their  contents  moved  to 
45  degree  angles.  My  suit  case  slid  back  and  force  across  the 
cabin  until  I  strapped  it  to  the  floor.  At  night,  trying  to  sleep, 
my  bed  slowly  rose  higher  and  higher.  I  could  hear  the  ship's 
propeller  leave  the  water  amd  spin  in  the  air  with  squeaky  noise. 
Then  suddenly  and  very  fast  my  bed  dropped  down  to  its  lowest  level 
and  the  cycle  started  again.  It  was  quite  an  experience  and  though 
I  was  far  from  comfortable,  I  was  not  really  sick.  This  lasted 
for  two  or  three  days.    When  we  passed  the  Gulf stream  the  weather 
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got  much  better  and  the  sea  was  calmer.  The  captain  announced  that 
our  crossing  would  take  a  day  and  a  half  longer  than  scheduled, 
even  If  he  could  make  up  some  of  the  lost  time.  It  did  not  bother 
me  at  all.  Nobody  was  waiting  for  me  and  I  had  begun  to  enjoy  the 
trip.  I  participated  in  shipboard  activities,  played  ping  pong 
and  won  in  Bingo  enough  money  to  pay  for  all  my  expenses  during 
the  crossing.  This  was  a  good  omen  but  as  we  came  nearer  to  our 
destination  the  tension  grew  again.  The  captain  announced  that  we 
would  pass  Ambrose  Light  at  4  p.m.  and  dock  in  New  York  about  an 
hour  later.  We  all  gathered  on  deck,  we  did  not  want  to  miss  the 
famous  statue  of  Liberty  of  which  we  had  heard  so  much.  When  we 
reached  it  at  dusk  it  was  hardly  visible.  Only  the  head  and  the 
torch  showed.  Still  we  cheered  and  applauded.  Then  the  Berengar ia 
moved  slowly  up  the  Hudson  river  and  we  saw  the  beautiful  skyline 
of  Manhattan.  The  tallest  buildings  that  I  had  seen  before  were 
about  eight  stories  high  and  now  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit.  A 
light  was  in  practically  every  window.  It  looked  like  a  mirage. 
We  could  see  the  Westside  Highway  and  I  was  wondering  why  there  was 
traffic  on  two  levels. 


On  March  2,  1937  shortly  after  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our 
ship  docked  at  the  Cunard  pier  and  I  had  arrived  in  America.  About 
a  dozen  uniformed  immigration  officers  with  heavy  briefcases  came 
aboard  and  took  their  positions  on  long  tables  in  the  huge  first 
class  lounge.  The  doors  were  unlocked  and  Tourist  and  Third  class 
passengers  were  admitted  to  the  first  class  area  to  await 
processing.  Immigrants  were  picked  up  at  the  pier  by  friends  or 
relatives  and  in  most  cases  by  the  person  who  had  given  the 
affidavit  of  support.  There  was  a  special  area  at  the  dock  for 
these  friends  and  relatives.  They  had  been  interviewed  and  the 
immigration  officers  had  their  names.  The  passengers  were  now 
called  up  individually,  their  papers  were  once  more  verified  and 
they  were  released  into  the  arms  of  their  waiting  relatives.  It 
took  hours,  the  lounge  was  almost  empty  and  my  name  had  not  been 
called.  I  enquired  what  happened  and  was  told  that  I  would  have  to 
wait  until  it  was  my  turn.  My  turn  came  when  nobody  else  was  left. 
"Where  is  the  person  that  is  supposed  to  pick  you  up?"  asked  the 
immigration  officer.  He  was  most  surprised  to  hear  that  I  was 
alone  and  expected  nobody  at  the  pier.  The  person  who  had  vouched 
for  me  lived  in  California  and  I  could  not  ask  him  to  come  to  New 
York  to  pick  me  up.  He  grumbled  that  this  was  highly  unusual  and 
that  he  was  worried  about  me.  "  What  will  you  do  now  late  at  night 
when  I  release  you?".  I  assured  him  that  I  was  an  experienced 
traveller.  I  would  check  my  luggage  at  the  dock,  take  a  taxi  to 
the  YMCA  and  spend  the  night  there.  To  morrow  I  would  make  all  my 
arrangements.  My  papers  were  in  order.  After  getting  a  statement 
from  me  that  I  was  not  and  had  never  been  a  communist  he  wished  me 
good  luck  and  allowed  me  to  leave  the  ship. 

My  steamer  trunk  and  suit  case  were  the  only  pieces  left  at 
the  dock  and  a  customs  inspector  was  waiting  for  me.  He  wasted  no 
time  on  my  belongings  but  opened  every  book  and  folder  looking  for 
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communistic  literature.  By  the  time  I  left  the  pier  it  was  10.30 
p.m.  When  I  told  my  taxi  driver  to  take  me  to  the  YMCA  on  23rd 
street  he  assured  me  that  all  rooms  there  were  taken  and  that  I 
could  never  get  a  bed  so  late  at  night  unless  he  would  take  me  to 
a  "nice"  hotel  where  he  knew  the  night  clerk.  I  was  tired  and  not 
in  mood  to  fight.  The  taxi  took  me  to  a  small  seedy  place 
somewhere  in  the  fortieth  streets  between  sixth  and  seventh  avenue. 
I  did  not  really  care  any  more.  I  only  remember  that  my  bed 
continued  the  motion  of  the  ship  and  kept  on  rocking  me  all  night. 

My  parents  and  my  sister  had  sent  me  a  list  of  about  five  or 
six  names  of  friends  and  friends  of  friends  in  New  York.  This  only 
one  I  personally  knew  was  Dr.  Plocky,  who  had  been  a  good  friend  of 
my  brother  in  law's  and  who  had  been  several  times  at  parties  in  my 

parents  home.  He  was  first  on  my  list  to  visit.  The  next  morning 
I  walked  to  86th  street  and  Amsterdam  Ave.  where  he  had  his  office. 
T  was  still  afraid  of  New  York's  subways  and  trolley  cars.  It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  get  there  because  I  stopped  every  few  minutes. 
Whenever  I  saw  a  tall  building  I  counted  the  number  of  its  floors. 
I  was  fascinated  by  the  city,  so  different  from  any  other  city  that 
I  had  seen. 

Dr.  Plocky  greeted  me  like  an  old  friend  and  was  most  helpful 
to  me.  He  had  just  started  his  practice  and  was  not  to  busy  as 
yet.  I  still  remember  when  he  told  his  wife  and  his  office 
partner:  "We  must  find  a  nice  place  for  Wolfgang  Ewer."  His 
partner.  Dr. Kahn,  made  some  telephone  calls  and  then  they  sent  me 
to  a  beautiful  nearby  tall  apartment  building  on  West  87th  street, 
just  off  Riverside  Drive.  A  uniformed  doorman  stopped  me  at  the 
entrance  and  enquired  whom  I  wanted  to  visit.  He  called  Mrs.  Stern 
whether  she  wanted  to  see  me  and  only  when  she  said  she  expected  me 
was  I  admitted.  An  elevator  operator  took  me  to  the  12th  floor. 
Mrs  Stern  had  a  huge  ten  room  apartment  with  three  bathrooms.  She 
supported  her  family  by  renting  rooms  and  cooking  meals  for  her 
boarders  and  for  a  few  outside  guests  who  came  for  dinner.  She 
offered  me  a  small  room  in  her  apartment  for  ten  dollars  a  week 
including  breakfast  and  dinner  and  I  happily  accepted.  The  Sterns 
were  refugees  from  the  southern  part  of  Germany  where  they  had  been 
prosperous  cattle  dealers.  The  husband  had  found  a  job  as 
meatpacker  working  all  day  in  a  refrigerated  room  and  at  minimum 
wages.  The  advantage  was  that  he  brought  home  the  best  cuts  of 
meat  for  little  or  no  money  and  Mrs  Stern  was  an  excellent  cook. 
The  meals  were  delicious  and  plentiful. 

Back  to  Dr.  Plocky 's  office  to  thank  him,  then  to  my  hotel  to 
check  out  I  had  to  fight  with  the  day  manager  who  wanted  to  charge 
me  two  dollars  for  leaving  after  10  a.m., finally  to  the  Cunard  pier 
to  collect  my  trunk.  By  late  afternoon  I  «ras  unpacked  and 
installed  at  the  Sterns.  The  next  morning  I  was  ready  to  start 
looking  for  employment.  I  still  could  not  comprehend  the  idea  that 
I  did  not  have  to  report  to  any  police  or  immigration  office  and 
that  I  did  not  need  any  permits.    I  finally  was  free  to  accept  any 
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emDloyment  offered  to  me.  The  only  problem  was  to  find  work.  At 
that  point  it  did  not  matter  to  me  what  kind  of  work  I  would  do. 
Anything  would  be  accepteüsle. 

I  had  been  told  that  The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  had 
opened  an  office  to  help  new  immigrants.    The  address  given  to  me 

was  225  West  57.  In  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  the  last  number 
given  is  the  house  number  and  the  first  number  is  the  street. 
Accordingly  I  enquired  how  I  could  get  to  225th  street  West.  With 
clear  instructions  I  took  the  IRT  subway  all  the  way  out  to  225th 
street  and  walked  up  and  down  that  street  looking  tor  number  57. 
The  only  thing  I  could  see  was  a  huge  lot  with  used  cars  for  sale. 
Nobody  I  asked,  had  heard  of  a  National  Council.  Luckily  in  the  end 
I  found  a  policeman  to  whom  I  showed  my  slip  with  the  address.  He 
had  a  good  laugh  at  my  foolishness  but  then  explained  to  me  that  I 
was  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  city  and  that  I  should  look  for  the 
council  on  57th  street.  The  better  part  of  the  day  was  lost  but  I 
managed  to  find  the  refugee  office  in  the  afternoon.  A  kind 
efficient  lady  in  her  late  thirties  interviewed  me.  She  wanted  to 
know  all  about  my  family,  my  education  and  my  previous  life.  She 
chatted  with  me  for  almost  an  hour  and  I  got  quite  nervous.  This 
was  not  a  social  call.  I  was  trying  to  find  work  and  hoped  she 
would  help  me.  Finally  she  asked  me  what  I  would  like  to  do  in  the 
U.S. ,  whether  I  wanted  to  stay  in  New  York  and  what  kind  of  work  I 
was  looking  for.  She  was  surprised  to  hear  from  me  that  I  did  not 
really  care.  I  wanted  to  become  self  supporting  in  any  way  I 
could  find  a  position.  I  discussed  my  qualifications  with  her  and 
she  gave  me  some  good  advise  about  interviews  and  promised  to  set 
up  some  appointments  for  me. 

She  gave  me  two  good  leads  but  I  interviewed  badly  and  did  not 
get  the  jobs.  One  was  as  a  salesman  for  a  large  X-ray  equipment 
firm.    I   was    found   knowlegdable   but   much   to   shy.       The  other 

position  was  with  a  busy  radiologist  as  his  X-ray  technician.  He 
proudly  showed  me  his  X-ray  films  and  I  told  him  that  they  could  be 
much  improved  by  varying  the  voltage  and  penetrating  power  of  the 
X-rays.    He  did  not  agree  and  I  did  not  get  the  job. 

Unemployment  was  high  in  1937.  We  were  still  in  the  great 
depression  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  work.  There  were  thousands 
of  jewish  immigrants  trying  to  earn  a  living.    Many  became  door  to 

door  peddlers  calling  on  other  immgrants.  They  sold  all  kinds  of 
merchandise,  from  sausages  to  underwear.  You  were  lucky  if  you 
found  a  job  washing  dishes  in  a  cafeteria.  A  friend  of  mine  and 
former  law  student  found  work  in  a  low  priced  department  store 
hanging  up  dresses  that  were  tried  on  and  left  in  dressing  rooms. 
The  wages  were  low,  between  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Some 
women  worked  as  domestics  cleaning  and  cooking.  We  knew  doctor's 
wives  who  supported  their  husbands  this  way  until  the  husbands 
could  pass  the  American  license  examination.  It  was  not  an  easy 
time,  but  we  all  were  driven  by  the  burning  desire  to  succeed  in 
our  new  country. 
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During  the  next  two  weeks  I  must  have  seen  close  to  a  hundred 
different  people  in  all  parts  of  New  York.  They  were  mostly 
refugees  themselves  and  had  no  positions  to  fill.  From  them  I  90t 
other  leads  and  introductions,  most  of  them  in  the  medical  field. 
This  way  I  met  Dr.  Plaut  who  was  the  chief  pathologist  at  Beth 
Israel  Hospital.  He  had  no  opening  for  me  but  he  gave  me  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  two  leading  pathologists  in  New  York  with 
whom  he  was  faintly  acquainted.  One  was  Dr.  James  Ewing  of  the 
Memorial  Hospital  [now  Sloan  Kettering],  the  other  was  Professor 
Frances  Carter  Wood,  the  director  of  the  Columbia  University  Cancer 
Center  [then  Crocker  Laboratory].  They  were  very  good  letters 
saying  that  in  contrast  to  most  Germern  refugees  I  had  spent  a  year 
retraining  in  England  and  was  now  an  expert  in  X-ray  work  in  . 
clinical  photography.  I  first  tried  Dr.  Ewing,  but  could  not  see 
him.  He  was  out  of  town  and  not  available  for  the  next  ten  days. 
Then  I  went  to  Columbia  University  and  tried  to  find  the  Cancer 
Institute.  Nobody  knew  it  because  it  was  hidden  in  a  private 
garden  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  116th  Street.  It  was  a  two  story 
building  with  a  tiny  name  plate  Crocker  Laboratory.  I  got  as  far 
as  the  receptionist  who  guestioned  me  what  I  wanted.  I  finally 
gave  her  my  letter  to  Dr.  Wood  and  she  took  it  to  him.  After  a  few 
minutes  she  ceuae  back  and  told  me  that  Dr.  Wood  was  to  busy  to  see 
me  but  if  I  wanted  to,  I  could  come  back  the  next  day  at  1  p.m.  and 
he  would  have  a  few  minutes  for  me.  Not  hopeless  yet,  all  leads 
are  followed. 

The  next  morning  I  made  a  few  calls  on  the  East  side  of 
Manhattan  that  proved  rather  useless  and  about  12.15  p.m.  I  was  on 
my  way  walking  towards  Columbia  University.  When  I  came  to  Fifth 
Avenue  Z  found  a  police  barricade  and  could  not  cross  the  Avenue. 
It  was  St.  Patrick's  Day.  An  endless  parade  of  happy  Irish  people 
were  singing  and  marching  along  the  avenue  and  preventing  me  from 
reaching  the  Central  Park  side.  Everybody  around  me  cheered  St. 
Patrick  but  I  cursed  him.  A  policeman  cheerfully  told  me  that  the 
parade  could  last  two  more  hours  and  advised  me  to  take  a  bus  on 
Madison  Ave.  to  125th  street  and  then  another  one  crosstown  to 
Broadway.  I  followed  these  instructions  and  arrived  completely  out 
of  breath  and  half  an  hour  late  at  the  Crocker  Laboratory. 

The  receptionist  told  me  there  was  no  hurry  and  asked  me  to 
sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  and  relax  before  she  went  to  announce 
me.  Prof.  Wood  was  an  elderly  distinguished  looking  gentleman.  He 
read  Dr.  Plaut 's  letter  to  him  and  then  said  nothing  for  a  minute 
or  so  while  I  had  trouble  sitting  still  and  not  showing  my 
nervousness.  He  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  but  he  had  no  opening 
for  an  X-ray  technician.  I  asked  him  whether  he  could  give  me  any 
possible  lead  to  someone  who  could  use  me  in  either  X-ray  or 
clinical  photography.  Another  silence  that  seemed  endless  to  me 
and  then  Prof  Wood  enquired  whether  I  had  ever  done  any  microscopic 
photography.  I  still  do  not  know  what  gave  me  the  audacity  to  lie 
straight  into  his  face.  While  I  was  in  England,  I  told  him,  I  had 
done  quite  a  lot  of  microscopic  photography.     In  reality  I  knew 
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nothing  about  this  subject.  The  nearest  I  had  come  to  a  microscope 
was  when  my  father,  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  Berlin,  had  showed  me 
how  a  mosquito  looked  under  his  microscope. 

Prof.  Wood  now  started  to  show  an  interest  in  me.  He  told  me 
that  the  International  Cancer  Society  had  asked  him  to  produce  an 
atlas  of  microscopic  pictures.  They  would  show  a  complete  set  of 
tissue  slides  typical  for  the  various  types  of  cancer  occurring  in 

all  parts  of  the  human  body.  The  Atlas  would  be  used  all  over  the 
world  and  the  work  had  to  be  perfect.  He  could  use  some  technical 
help.  Then  came  the  question  for  which  I  had  waited  for  many 
years:  "Can  you  live  on  $  25.-  a  week?"  I  happily  agreed.  In  my 
wildest  dreams  I  had  not  expected  to  get  that  much  money  in  my 
first  position.  *'Be  in  my  lab  next  Honday  at  9a.m.  and  I  hope  you 
are  the  right  man  for  me.*' 

I  had  a  job.  St.  Patrick  had  brought  me  luck.  I  no  longer 
cursed  him.  My  happiness  however  was  dampened  by  anxiety.  How  are 
pictures  taken  through  a  microscope?  I  had  three  days  to  find  out. 
The  big  New  York  Public  Library  on  42nd  street  and  Fifth  Ave.  was 
my  place.  I  spent  the  first  few  hours  in  the  Catalogue  Room  where 
at  that  time  every  book  had  its  card  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
the  right  cards. 

My  many  years  in  libraries  helped  me.  I  found  a  good  book  on 
microscopes  and  several  others  on  photography  through  the 
microscope.  The  next  few  days  I  stayed  in  the  library  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  it  closed  and  I  made  notes  of  everything  that 
seemed  of  importance.  By  Saturday  afternoon  I  had  become  an  expert 
on  microscopic  photography.  I  could  discuss  various  technics  to 
get  the  highest  resolution  and  best  picture  quality.  The  microscope 
had  become  an  easy  to  understand  optical  instrument  and  I  knew  how 
to  obtain  and  check  the  desired  magnification.  All  that  was 
missing  was  practical  experience. 

with  a  fair  amount  of  confidence  I  started  to  work  on  monday 

morning  at  the  Cancer  Institute  of  Columbia  University,  exactly 
three  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Wood  was  a  true  scientist  of  the  old  school  with 
great  knowledge  in  all  the  sciences.  As  director  of  the  Cancer 
Institute  he  was  involved  in  countless  activities  and  had  very 
little  time  for  me.  He  had  so  far  taken  all  his  microscopic 
pictures  himself  and  given  out  the  work  to  various  clinical 
photographers  for  developing  and  printing.  The  results  had  never 
been  to  his  satisfaction  and  certainly  not  good  enough  for  printing 
in  his  international  atlas.  Dr. Wood  assigned  a  small  cubicle 
office  to  me  and  then  handed  me  over  to  one  of  his  doctors  to  show 
me  the  place  and  to  put  me  to  work  until  our  darkroom  would  be 
ready.  Dr.  Krehbil  was  in  charge  of  the  animal  departments.  We 
had  several  hundred  wooden  boxes  with  white  rats  and  mice.  Various 
types  of  cancer  tumors  had  been  transplanted  into  the  animals  which 
were  now  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  treatment  to  reduce,  change  or 
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him  perfectly  even  illumination  of  the  slide  which  was  projected 
through  the  microscope  onto  the  ground  glass  of  an  8x  10  inch  view 
camera.  A  choice  of  fifty  large  filters  in  all  colors  was  available 
to  create  just  the  right  desired  contrast.  All  pictures  were  taken 
on  8x  10  inch  film  and  were  then  contact  printed. 

I  was  lucky  again  •  Dr  •  Wood  understood  that  I  had  to  ge^ 
familiar  with  his  camera  set  up  and  he  left  me  alone  for  several 
days.  He  gave  me  a  few  slides  and  plenty  of  film  to  experiment. 
He  also  gave  me  some  negatives  to  print  for  him.  I  made  my  own 
solutions  from  the  chemicals  on  hand  and  get  started.  Darkroom 
work  was  easy  for  me.  I  could  intensify  and  reduce  negatives  to 
make  better  prints  and  I  was  very  pleased  when  Dr.^  Wood  told  me 
that  they  were  much  better  than  anything  he  had  seen  before.  He 
was  not  so  satisfied  with  my  microscopic  pictures  and  told  me  what 
he  wanted  changed.  At  the  same  time  he  encouraged  me  by  saying  : 
•»  You  and  I  are  going  to  be  a  good  team."  My  pictures  did  improve 
very  soon.  I  did  recognize  that  Dr.  Wood's  optical  bench  was  ideal 
for  this  type  of  photography  and  fairly  soon  I  got  the  reputation 
of  taking  good  microscopic  pictures.  The  only  problem  was  that  Dr. 
Wood  did  not  have  enough  work  for  me.  My  activity  was  a  small  side 
line  for  this  very  busy  man.  He  had  to  travel  to  Europe  several 
times  to  give  lectures  which  took  him  out  of  the  lab  for  2-3  weeks 
but  by  now  he  liked  me  and  he  wanted  to  keep  me. 

Dr. Wood  asked  me  to  make  myself  useful  in  other  departments 
of  the  institute.  He  assigned  a  small  cubicle  office  to  me  and  then 
handed  me  over  to  one  of  his  doctors  to  show  me  the  place  and  to 
put  me  to  work  until  our  darkroom  would  be  busier.  Dr.  Krehbil  was 
in  charge  of  the  animal  departments.  We  had  several  hundred  wooden 
boxes  with  white  rats  and  mice.  Various  types  of  cancer  tumors  had 
been  transplanted  into  the  animals  which  were  now  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  treatment  to  reduce,  change  or  perhaps  even  one  day  cure 
them.  Before  I  ever  saw  a  microscope  at  the  cancer  institute  I 
became  Dr.  Krehbil's  assistant  and,  at  first  with  him,  and  later 
alone  I  transplanted  tumors  from  one  animal  into  a  new  generation 
of  healthy  ones  to  perpetuate  the  ongoing  research.  This  had  to  be 
done  under  strictly  sterile  conditions  to  avoid  infections  from  the 
hair  of  the  animal.  The  procedure  was  not  pleasant  but  it  was 
interesting • 

In  the  bottom  of  a  glass  jar  a  fair  amount  of  cotton  was 
soaked  with  chloroform.    A  suitable  rat  or  mouse  with  the  tumor  to 

be  transplanted  was  then  selected,  dropped  into  the  jar  and  the 
cover  put  on .  It  took  a  few  minutes  for  the  animal  to  die .  Then 
started  the  careful  dissection  and  removal  of  the  tumor  into  a 
sterile  dish.  A  dozen  small  cubes  of  the  tumor  about  2mm  in  size 
were  prepared.  The  next  step  was  to  inject  the  small  particles 
with  a  special  plunging  needle  under  the  skins  of  twelve  healthy 
animals.  The  minute  transplant  would  grow  and  the  research  could  be 
continued  on  a  new  generation.  Exact  records  had  to  be  kept  of  this 
procedure  and  the  new  box  of  animals  was  properly  labeled. 
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I  never  really  liked  this  work  but  after  two  weeks  when  I  got 
my  first  check  from  Columbia  University  I  liked  it  better.  My 
check  was  for  $  54 ,17.  Only  then  did  I  appreciate  fully  that  I  had 
a  job.  This  was  the  first  money  that  I  had  ever  earned  in  proper 
legal  employment.  I  felt  rich  and  I  could  now  make  a  budget.  Ten 
Dollar  a  week  went  to  Mrs.  Stem  for  my  room  and  board.  Five 
Dollars  covered  all  my  other  expenses  like  lunches,  fares,  laundry. 
New  York  Times  and  whatever  else  came  up.  Prices  were  low  and  five 
Dollars  could  buy  a  lot  of  things  at  that  time.  The  remaining  ten 
Dollars  went  into  the  new  savings  account  that  I  opened  with  my 
first  paycheck. 

Ruth  and  I  had  corresponded  regularly  ever  since  I  had  arrived 
in  the  U.S.  and  I  had  kept  her  up  to  date  on  my  job  hunting  and  all 
my  other  activities.  She  had  given  me  all  her  news  and  encouraged 
me  with  the  hope  to  be  able  to  join  me  in  New  York  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  wrote  to  me  that  her  parents  had  come  to  London  to 
celebrate  her  21st  birthday  with  her  but  she  would  have  liked  it 
even  better  if  she  could  have  celebrated  the  day  with  me.  The  back 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  gave  us  shipping  information  and  I  knew 
exactly  when  the  fast  ships  were  departing  from  New  York.  If  you 
did  not  specify  a  definite  boat  on  the  envelope  a  letter  to  England 
would  go  on  a  slow  freighter  and  could  easily  take  three  weeks  to 
get  there.  Often,  at  embarkation  time,  I  went  to  a  pier  on  the 
Hudson  river  to  post  a  letter  to  Ruth. 

Now,  that  I  had  found  employment,  I  could  start  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  bring  Ruth  to  New  York.  I  made  an  appointment 
with  Mrs.  Samuels  of  the  National  Counsel  of  Jewish  Women.  She  had 
handled  my  case  and  had  always  been  very  friendly  towards  me.  She 
quickly  shattered  my  illusions.  I  had  a  very  nice  job,  but  twenty 
five  Dollars  a  week  was  not  sufficient  to  give  an  affidavit  of 
support  for  another  person.  Besides,  American  Consulates  took  a 
dim  view  of  single  males  trying  to  bring  single  young  females  into 
the  country.  The  only  way  Mrs.  Samuels  could  see  an  immigration 
visa  for  Ruth  was  as  a  married  woman.  Before  entering  the  country 
the  captain  of  the  boat  on  which  she  travelled  would  have  to  marry 
us  when  she  arrived  in  New  York.  By  international  law  the  captain 
had  the  right  to  perform  such  on  board  ceremonies.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Samuel  explained,  1  should  have  a  bank  account  of  at  least  5000»*- 
Dollars  and  as  many  letters  of  support  as  I  could  get. 

Ruth  and  I  had  an  understanding  that  some  time  in  the  future 
we  would  probably  want  to  get  married  but  we  had  never  discussed  a 
definite  date  nor  an  early  marriage .  In  my  next  letter,  after 
reporting  to  Ruth  my  disrussion  with  Mrs.  Samuels  I  proposed  to  her 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  agree  to  marry  me  under  these  conditions 
when  she  arriyed  in  New  York.  Two  weeks  of  anxious  waiting  for  her 
answer  passed  much  to  slow.  When  the  letter  finally  arrived  it 
made  me  very  happy.  We  were  now  engaged  to  be  married.  Ruth  wrote 
that  the  long  separation  had  not  and  would  not  change  her  mind. 
The  next  thing  for  me  now  was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Salinger 
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parents  asking  formally  for  the  hand  of  their  daughter  and  by 
return  mail  they  welcomed  me  into  their  family  as  their  future  son 
in  law. 

At  that  time  my  brother  had  moved  back  to  Folkestone  and  was 
ready  to  open  his  o%m  practice  there.  My  parents  were  still  living 
in  Berlin  and  my  mothers  had  come  to  Folkestone  for  a  visit.  At 
that  time  in  1937,  Jews  could  still  get  permission  to  travel  as 

long  as  they  did  not  take  any  money  out  of  Germany.  When  my  letter 
to  Ruth's  parents  arrived  they  got  together  with  my  mother  and 
Fritz  and  the  families  celebrated  our  engagement  together  without 
either  of  the  principals  being  present. 

In  New  York  now  I  started  to  get  the  ball  rolling.  Dr.  Wood 
gave  me  a  beautiful  letter  that  I  was  employed  at  Columbia 
University  on  a  permanent  basis.    Uncle  Fred  Hermann  in  Los  Angeles 

agreed  to  lend  me  $  5000.-  which  I  put  into  my  Savings  Account. 
Mrs.  Samuels  sent  me  to  the  lawyer  of  the  National  Counsel  of 
Jewish  Women  who  set  up  a  wonderful  touching  affidavit  of  support 
telling  how  I  miss  my  fiancee.  Mrs  Samuels  said  the  Consul  would 
start  crying  when  he  read  our  petition.  To  all  of  this  the  Salinger 
parents  added  a  notarized  promise  to  subsidize  their  daughter 
should  it  ever  be  needed. 

All  of  this  was  more  than  enough  to  obtain  the  immigration 
visa.  Ruth  made  an  appointment  with  the  Consul  in  London  and  he  was 

ready  to  give  her  the  visa  immediately.  She  was  still  working  as 
children's  nurse  and  had  to  give  proper  notice.  Also  Ruht's  parents 
wanted  her  to  stay  with  them  throughout  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
Ruth  and  I  tried  to  push  for  an  early  departure  date  but  the  best 
we  could  arrange  was  a  ticket  on  the  Aquitania  which  was  going  to 
leave  Southampton  in  the  middle  of  October. 

Meanwhile  I  got  fairly  secure  in  my  position  at  Columbia.  Dr. 
Wood  allowed  me  to  take  on  outside  jobs  as  long  as  I  did  them  on  my 
own  time.  A  Professor  of  botany  from  Fordham  University,  an  eye 
doctor  from  New  York  Hospital  and  several  other  people  asked  me  to 
take  microscopic  pictures  for  them  Dr.  Sprinz,  a  fraternity 
brother  of  Fritz's  called  me  repeatedly  to  take  pictures.  Several 
other  doctors  asked  me  to  prepare  the  lantern  slides  that  they 
needed  for  their  lectures.  I  kept  quite  busy  and  earned  a  little 
extra  money  which  went  into  my  bank  account. 

At  the  Stern's  I  had  become  quite  friendly  with  the  other 
boarders  and  dinnerguests .  There  was  an  elderly  man  whose  brother 
was  a  partner  in  one  of  the  big  banking  and  brokerage  firms.  He 
wanted  me  to  meet  his  niece  and  take  her  out  on  a  date.  When  I 
told  him  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  and  waiting  for  my  fiancee  he 
complained  :'*A8  if  he  could  not  have  found  a  girl  here."  Still  he 
invited  me  to  his  brother's  country  house  in  Mountain  Lakes, New 
Jersey  where  I  spent  a  nice  Sunday  and  net  some  interesting  people. 
One  of  them  had  a  big  apartment  on  Central  Park  West  and  had  an 
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open  house  for  refugees  every  Wednesday  evening  from  8  to  10pm.  He 
asked  me  to  come  whenever  I  felt  like  it  and  I  went  there  a  few 
times.  I  liked  the  tea  and  cookies  but  I  did  not  like  the 
dicussions.  They  told  each  other  how  big  and  how  important  they 
had  been  in  Europe  and  tiow  much  better  everything  had  been  handled 
"Bel  Uns".  I  still  remember  the  host  with  his  calm  voice.: "Back 
where  you  came  from,  I  know  you  all  have  been  large  St.  Bernhard 
dogs  but  just  the  same  you  were  jewish  dogs  and  size  did  not  help 
you.  Put  the  past  aside,  it  makes  good  memories.  Think  of  the 
future  which  is  starting  for  you  now."  This  made  sense  to  me  and 
I  think  I  acted  accordingly.  I  had  great  admiration  for  President 
Roosevelt.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned  he  could  do  no  wrong.  A 
newly  arrived  immigrant  had  no  right  to  critisize  him.  It  was  many 
years  later  that  I  found  out  that  he  could  have  and  should  have 
done  much  more  to  prevent  the  fate  of  European  jews. 

While  I  waited  for  Ruth  to  join  me  I  had  quite  an  active 
social  life.  I  had  a  regular  "Skat"  game  where  up  to  50  cents 
could  change  hands.  Several  of  my  second  cousins  had  found  their 
way  to  New  York  and  I  had  quite  a  few  old  and  new  friends  with  whom 
I  spent  evenings  and  weekends.  Fred  Klopstock  was  the  nearest 
relative  and  I  saw  him  regularily.  Fritz  had  studied  economics 
and,  while  jewish  law  students  had  been  thrown  out  immediately  by 
the  Nazis,  he  had  been  allowed  to  finish  his  studies  in  Berlin.  He 
had  come  to  New  York  a  little  earlier  than  I  and  was  not  just 
looking  for  employment.  He  wanted  employment  in  the  field  he  had 
specialized  in  and  it  took  him  two  years  to  find  such  a  job.  He 
had  the  financial  resources  to  wait  and  in  the  long  run  he  did  very 
well.  He  eventually  became  a  vice  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Some  of  the  former  law  students  from  Germany  had  gone  back  to 
a  law  school  in  the  U.S.  and  I  decided  to  look  into  this 
possibility.  I  sent  copies  of  all  my  certificates  and  credentials 
to  Albany  and  enquired  what  credits  I  could  get  if  I  would  want  to 

study  law  again.  Very  fast  came  the  answer  back:  "NONE".  They 
would  give  me  credit  for  a  bachelors  degree  but  I  would  have  had  to 
take  every  course  of  the  law  curriculum  including  International  and 
Labor  law  and  it  would  have  taken  at  least  three  years  full  time. 
If  I  had  wanted  to  go  to  night  school  it  would  probably  have  taken 
five  years.  At  that  point  I  decided  that  I  had  had  enough  education 
and, most  of  all,  I  could  not  afford  it.  I  was  ready  to  get  married 
and  needed  the  income  from  a  full  time  job.  Also,  in  1937  lawyers 
did  very  poorly  in  the  U.S.  and  young  law  graduates  rarely  started 
with  a  better  salary  than  I  was  getting.  There  was  one  other  strong 
reason  for  my  decision.  English  for  me  was  a  foreign  language. 
I  knew  I  had  a  strong  accent  and  would  never  loose  it.  In  a 
profession  where  the  spoken  word  is  of  such  importance  I  felt  I 
would  not  have  been  able  to  compete. 

Almost  immediately  after  arriving  in  the  U.S.  I  had  gone  to 
City  College  and  had  enrolled  in  an  English  course    for  Foreigner 
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with  academic  background.  After  a  few  lessons  I  found  out  that 
they  were  teaching  mostly  beginners  and  that  I  was  wasting  my  time 
in  that  course.  I  talked  to  the  teacher  who  was  a  specialist  in 
phonetics  and  she  agreed  to  give  me  private  lessons  if,  in  return 
I  would  help  her  with  her  rusty  German.  For  the  next  two  months, 
twice  a  week,  this  elderly  lady  tried  very  hard  to  improve  my 
accent.  Her  German  got  better  rapidly  while  there  was  practically 
no  progress  in  my  pronunciation.  I  still  hear  her  complain  :"!£ 
you  had  never  learned  any  English  before,  or  if  you  were  just  a 
little  bit  more  musical,  I  could  help  you  but  this  is  hopeless". 
Eventually  she  gave  up  and  I  never  tried  again  to  do  anything  about 
my  guttural  German  accent* 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  the  Germans  had 
developed  dirigible  airships  and,  under  the  Hitler  regime,  they 
created  a  brand  new  model,  named  after  their  late  president,  the 

"Hindenburg" .  This  dirigible  could  fly  non  stop  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States  in  less  than  two  days.  It  offered  luxury 
accommodations  for  a  hundred  passengers  and  was  at  that  time  the 
fastest  transportation  between  the  continents.  Special  facilities 
were  created  in  Lakehurst,N. J.  for  landing  and  docking  the 
Hindenburg . 

One  summer  afternoon  in  1937  on  its  seeming  successful  maiden 
voyage  the  Hindenburg  flew  low  over  the  whole  length  of  Manhattan 

above  Broadway  and  I  could  clearly  see  the  huge  swastika  painted  on 
its  hull  as  it  passed  the  open  window  of  my  office.  In  German 
language  I  cursed  the  ship  and  its  creators  "Zerplatzen  sollst  Du" 
{You  should  explode}.  An  hour  later,  when  I  came  home  from  work, 
I  heard  on  the  radio  about  the  disaster  in  Lakehurst.  During  the 
trip  static  electricity  had  accumulated  on  the  airship  and,  when 
the  landing  tows  reached  the  ground,  the  discharge  ignited  the 
hydrogen  which  had  filled  its  hull.  Within  minutes,  there  was 
nothing  left  except  the  molten  parts  of  its  frame  and  most  of  the 
passengers  and  the  crew  were  killed.  It  was  the  only  time  in  my 
life  that  a  curse  of  mine  had  such  drastic  results. 

Columbia's  Institute  of  Cancer  Research  had  one  other  German 
Jewish  immigrant,  Hede  Franck.  She  worked  for  Dr.  Wood  as  medical 
technician.  Occasionally  she  visited  me  in  my  office  and  we  became 
quite  friendly.  During  the  summer  of  1937  we  often  played  tennis 
after  work  but,  when  the  game  was  over,  we  went  our  separa-te  ways. 
After  Ruth  and  I  got  married  Hede  became  a  good  friend  of  our 
family  and  played  an  important  role  in  our  early  Years  in  New  York. 

Life  as  a  greenhorn  in  New  York  was  not  easy  and  I  made  many 
foolish  mistakes.  The  subways  were  run  by  different  companies  and 
you  could  not  transfer  from  one  line  to  another.  Several  times  I 
landed  deep  in  the  Bronx  when  I  wanted  to  visit  someone  in 
Washington  Heights  and  unwillingly  I  got  acquainted  with  sections 
of  Brooklyn  that  I  had  no  intention  of  visiting.  The  fare  was  only 
a  Nickel  and  I  did  not  mind  the  double  fare. 
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minutes  and  then  one  of  them  asked  us  if  we  had  ever  been  in  this 
type  of  a  bar  and  whether  we  knew  what  was  customary  in  such  a 
place.  We  thought  we  would  have  to  pay  for  the  girl's  beer  and  we 
told  them  that  we  were  quite  familiar.  After  a  good  half  hour  we 
asked  for  our  check  and  to  our  surprise  got  two  checks,  one  for 
four  beers  for  1  Dollar  and  the  other  one  for  the  company  of  the 
girls  who  each  charged  $  7.50  per  hour  for  their  company  and  wanted 
$  10.-  from  us.  We  did  not  have  that  much  money  with  us  and  asked 
for  the  manager.  He  came  together  with  a  rough  looking  big  bouncer. 
The  girls,  also  kno%m  as  taxi  girls,  were  professional  escorts  and 
their  time  was  running  on  a  meter.  They  explained  that  they  had 
asked  us  whether  we  knew.  We  claimed  that  we  did  not  understand 
and  had  recently  arrived  in  the  U.S.  The  manager  did  not  want  any 
trouble.  He  sent  the  bouncer  back  and  settled  with  us.  We  each 
had  to  pay  $  2.-  and  chalked  it  off  towards  experience.  Now  we 
knew  what  was  customary  in  a  bar  around  Times  Square. 

I  did  other  foolish  things  in  my  early  days  in  New  York. 
The  subways  were  run  by  different  companies  and  you  could  not 
transfer  from  one  line  to  another.  Several  times  I  landed  deep  in 
the  Bronx  when  I  wanted  to  visit  someone  in  Washington  Heights  and 
unwillingly  I  got  acquainted  with  sections  of  Brooklyn  that  I  had 
no  intention  of  visiting.  The  fare  was  only  a  Nickel  and  I  did  not 
mind  the  double  fare  but  I  always  liked  to  be  punctual  and  I  hated 
to  be  late  for  any  appointment. 

Another  ridiculous  situation  occurred  to  me  in  a  big  movie 
theater.  Films  were  running  continuously  and  you  could  come  in  any 
time  you  wanted  and  see  the  beginning  after  the  end.  There  were  no 
seats  downstairs  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  balcony.  When  the  film 
reached  the  part  where  I  had  come  in  I  got  up  to  leave.  it  was 
pitch  black  in  the  theater  and  I  saw  an  illuminated  sign  marked 
EXIT  and  followed  it.  When  I  opened  the  door  I  found  myself 
outside  on  top  of  an  iron  stair  case  which  seemed  to  lead  to  the 
side  walk.  As  I  followed  it  do%mwards  it  came  to  a  sudden  stop  just 
one  floor  above  the  side  walk  and  I  realized  that  I  had  gone  down 
a  fire  escape  which  was  an  emergency  exit  from  the  theater.  I 
climbed  back  upstairs  trying  to  get  back  into  the  theater  to  find 
the  regular  exit.  As  I  opened  the  door  through  which  I  had  left  an 
usher  came  and  thought  I  was  coming  from  the  street  and  wanted  to 
get  into  the  theater  without  paying.  Again  a  manager  had  to  be 
called  to  whom  I  explained  my  situation  and  who  then  escorted  me 
out  of  the  theater. 

New  York  was  different  from  any  other  city  I  had  known.  It 
fascinated  me.  Everything  was  on  much  larger  scale  and  I  enjoyed 
just  walkling  along  its  streets.  Every  evening  after  dinner  between 
9  and  10  o'clock  I  walked  along  Broadway  between  72nd  and  96th 
streets.  That  area  mas  usually  crowded  and  I  %K>uld  meet  several 
acquaintances  with  whom  I  talked  for  while.  Sometimes  we  went  to 
Stewart's  cafeteria  for  a  cup  of  coffee  or  to  the  Tip  To  Inn  foi*  a 
glass  of  drought  beer.  A  glass  of  beer  was  10  cents  and  a  large 
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round  cheese  was  on  the  counter  from  which  you  could  cut  yourself 
a  slice  or  two.  Most  of  us  were  waiting  for  the  early  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  which  arrived  about  9.30  p.m.  and  which  then 
kept  me  busy  until  late  hours.  I  was  still  very  anxious  to  know 
what  was  going  on  in  Europe,  and  I  was  worried  about  the  fate  of  my 
parents  and  other  close  relatives  who  were  still  living  in  Berlin. 

Practically  every  week  I  read  about  a  new  anti  jewish  decree 
by  the  Nazis .  My  father  lost  the  license  to  treat  medicare 
patients  and  was  now  mostly  limited  to  his  jewish  patients.  A  low 
level  Nazi  diplomat  had  been  shot  in  Paris  and  Hitler  fined  the 
whole  jewish  population  to  a  special  "Judensteuer" [a  tax  for  jews]. 
They  had  to  remit  25%  of  their  total  assets.  This  was  followed  six 
month  later  by  a  second  assessment  of  50%  of  whatever  was.  left. 
Since  nobody  was  liquid  enough  to  pay  such  an  imposed  penalty  the 
jews  had  to  sell  most  of  their  fixed  assets.  Prices  dropped  for  • 
real  estate  and  fine  art.  My  parents  had  to  sell  their  two 
beautiful  apartment  houses  and,  since  so  many  other  houses  were  on 
the  market,  they  got  less  than  half  the  value.  The  indignities  and 
the  hardship  for  the  jewish  population  increased  every  month.  Jews 
could  no  longer  occupy  apartments  that  faced  open  streets  or 
squares.  My  parents  had  to  give  up  the  large  apartment  in  the 
building  that  had  belonged  to  them  since  1910.  They  had  to  move 
into  a  small  flat  that  had  all  windows  facing  into  a  courtyard. 
The  benches  in  public  parks  were  marked  "Not  for  Jews"  and  most 
restaurants  put  up  signs  "We  will  not  serve  Jews".  In  repeated 
letters  I  urged  my  parents  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  leave 
Germany.  The  answer  was  always  the  same  "We  will  not  become  a 
burden  to  our  children".  Nobody  believed  as  yet  that  their  life 
was  in  danger. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  my  landlady  Mrs.  Stem  lost  her 
lease.  The  building  manager  did  not  want  a  tenant  who  was  running 

a  boarding  house.  She  moved  with  all  her  boarders  into  an  even 
bigger  apartment  on  Westend  Ave.  and  100th  street.  It  was  not  quite 
as  fancy  a  building  as  before  but  I  got  a  bigger  room  and  was  quite 
happy  with  the  change.  I  also  was  much  nearer  to  Columbia 
University  and  I  could  now  walk  to  work. 

It  was  early  October  1937.    The  time  was  getting  closer  for 
Ruth's  arrival  in  New  York  and  I  was  getting  quite  excited.    I  was 

still  under  the  impression  that  the  captain  of  the  Aquitania  would 
marry  us  when  the  ship  arrived  in  New  York.  The  Cunard  oiiice  told 
me  that  everything  was  fine  but  I  had  to  bring  a  marriage  license. 
My  next  step  was  City  Hall  trying  to  obtain  this  license.  To  my 
greatest  surprise  I  was  told  that  a  new  law  required  that  both 
partners  to  a  marriage  needed  a  blood  test  for  syphilis  before  a 
license  could  be  obtained  and  this  test  took  several  days.  What 
now  ?  It  had  been  made  clear  to  me  that  Ruth  could  not  get  off  the 
ship  as  a  single  person  and  marriage  on  board  was  no  longer 
possible.  The  Aquitania  had  left  Southampton  and  it  was  to  late  to 
change    our    plans.    I    went    to    the    office    of    the  immigration 
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department  in  New  York.  A  not  very  friendly  woman  told  me  that 
Ruth  would  be  sent  back  on  the  Aquitania  and  I  would  have  to  go  to 
England  and  marry  her  there.  Then  we  would  have  no  further  problem 
with  her  immigration.  In  desperation  I  visited  Mrs.  Samuels  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  When  she  heard  my  story  she  had 
at  first  a  good  laugh  but  then  she  picked  up  the  telephone  and  had 
a  long  conversation  with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  immigration 
Department  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Samuels  was  very  efficient.  She 
worked  out  the  following  procedure  with  the  Immigration  Department. 
I  would  have  to  bring  a  married  woman  as  a  chaperon  and  Ruth  would 
be  released  into  her  custody  and  would  have  to  stay  with  her  until 
we  had  obtained  the  license  and  were  married.  A  copy  of  the 
marriage  certificate  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  immigration 
Dept.  for  final  clearance.  My  landlady's  sister,  Mrs.  |lerten 
volunteered  for  the  chaperon  job  and,  on  the  morning  of  October  26 
1937,  we  both  went  to  the  pier  to  await  the  docking  of  the 
Aquitania. 

After  eight  months  of  separation  Ruth  and  I  were  happily 
reunited.  Thanks  to  Mrs.  Samuels  the  paperwork  proceeded  smoothly 
and  Ruth  was  released  into  the  custody  of  Mrs.  Merten.  As  a 
harbinger  of  future  good  luck  the  crate  with  Ruth's  belongings  fell 
off  the  freight  conveyor  belt  at  the  pier  and  several  pieces  of  her 
china  and  glass  pi4eces  were  broken.  It  turned  out  that  Ruth's 
belongings  were  fully  insured,  except  for  breakage.  Cunard  and  I 
had  a  little  argument.  They  said  it  was  accidental  breakage  and 
they  were  not  responsible.  I  felt  it  was  negligence.  A  crate  of 
that  size  should  not  have  been  put  on  the  conveyor.  We  settled  and 
Cunard  sent  us  a  check  for  $  50.- 

I  had  rented  a  small  suite  for  us  at  the  Hotal  Paris  on 
Westend  Ave.  and,  with  many  thanks  and  a  big  bunch  of  flowers  ,  we 
dismissed  our  friendly  chaperon.  The  same  afternoon  we  visited  Dr. 
Plocky  for  the  blood  tests  and  we  could  now  set  the  date  to  be 

legally  married  for  the  following  Saturday.  As  witnesses  we  asked 
my  cousin  Fritz  Klopstock  and  Mr.  Merten  to  come  with  us  to  City 
Hall  for  the  civil  ceremony. 

On  Friday  morning  Dr.  Wood  told  me  that  he  had  to  give  some 
lectures  during  the  following  week  and  needed  me  on  Saturday  to 
take  pictures.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  get  married  but  would 
discuss  it  with  my  fiancee  at  lunch  time.  He  offered  me  an  extra 
week's  vacation  and  a  wedding  present  of  a  week's  salary  if  I  could 
accommodate  him.  Ruth  and  I  could  use  a  week  on  our  own  and  the 
extra  money  was  a  nice  inducement.  We  agreed  to  the  postponement, 
after  all  the  marriage  certificate  was  only  a  piece  of  paper 
acknowledging  the  existing  fact  that  we  had  felt  married  from  the 
moment  Ruth  had  arrived  in  New  York.  We  are  still  not  quite  sure 
whether  to  celebrate  October  26  or  November  1  as  our  anniversary. 
The  Salinger  parents  in  Folkestone  were  the  only  ones  who  were 
unhappy  when  they  got  our  telegram  that  the  wedding  was  postponed. 
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The  following  monday  we  met  our  witnesses  at  City  Hall.  Among 
the  many  presents  Ruth's  parents  had  sent  to  us  were  the  golden 
wedding  rings.  Fritz  Klopstock  was  holding  them  but  dropped  one  of 
them  which  bounced  down  the  cement  staircase  before  we  could 
retrieve  it.  A  justice  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  which  did 
not  impress  us  very  much .  After  that  the  four  of  us  went  to 
Churchill's  restaurant  on  Broadway*  We  had  a  nice  meal  there  and 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  The  cost  for  all  of 
this  was  less  than  eight  Dollars. 

Ruth  and  I  had  a  whole  week  to  get  reacquainted .  We  still 
stayed  at  the  Hotel  Paris  for  the  first  part  and  then  for  the  last 
three  days  we  decided  on  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Connecticut.  Ruth  had 
a  friend  from  Berlin,  Hanna  Bock  ,  who  had  come  to  the  U.S..  as  a 
widow  and  had  remarried  a  White  Russian  aristocrat.  Hanna  was 
delighted  to  hear  from  Ruth  and  asked  us  to  come  the  same  day. 
She  and  her  very  charming  husband  picked  us  up  from  the  Waterbury 
rail  road  station  and  drove  us  to  their  home  in  Naugatuck.  Here  we 
had  a  lesson  which  we  did  not  forget  in  almost  sixty  years  of 
married  life.  We  had  a  pleasant  evening  together  and  then  retired 
to  the  guestroom  which  was  adjoining  their  bedroom.  The  walls  were 
of  thin  plasterboard  and  we  could  hear  every  word  spoken  in  their 
room.  It  started  with  Hanna  complaining  that  her  husband  had  a 
separate  account  in  his  name  only  and  not  in  a  joint  account.  He 
argued  that  she  spent  to  much  money  and  she  that  she  did  not  have 
enough.  Their  voices  grew  louder  and  more  aggressive.  It  lasted 
for  hours .  In  the  end  they  were  screaming  and  it  sounded  as  if 
they  were  going  to  kill  each  other.  Right  then  and  there,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  Ruth  and  I  pledged  to  each  other  never  to 
quarrel  about  money.  We  have  been  poor  for  many  years  and  to 
budget  our  finances  has  not  always  been  easy.  We  discussed 
financial  problems  and  we  solved  them.  Thanks  to  Hanna  and  her 
Russian  husband  we  never  fought  about  money. 

While  we  were  looking  for  a  home  of  our  own  Ruth  joined  me  at 
Mrs  Stern '  s .  We  only  stayed  there  for  a  few  days  but  it  was  long 
enough  for  me  to  loose  my  golden  wedding  ring  and  a  silver 
cigarette  case  that  Ruth's  parents  had  sent  me.  Of  course  I  was 
very  careless  with  my  belongings  and  had  left  both  items  on  my 
night  table.  They  were  stolen  while  the  apartment  was  repainted. 
My  wedding  band  had  lasted  exactly  twelve  days  and  I  never  felt  a 
need  to  replace  it. 

Our  first  apartment  was  in  a  rebuilt  brownstone  house  at  164 
West  97th  Street.  It  was  a  nice  studio  room  with  a  small  separate 
kitchen  and  a  large  bathroom.  We  had  fun  shopping  in  the 
neighborhood  for  our  modest  furniture.  A  piece  of  linoleum  for  the 
large  room,  a  couch  that  hid  a  pull  out  second  mattress,  a  dinette 
with  chairs  and  two  chests  for  our  clothes.  One  piece  of  luxury  was 
our  big  radio  and  recordplayer  which  we  bought  from  the  money  that 
uncle  Fritz  Herman  had  sent  us  as  a  wedding  present. 
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We  could  not  follow  father  Salinger's  good  advice.  He  had 
written  to  us  that  it  was  economical  prudent  not  to  spend  more  than 
25%  of  our  income  on  shelter.  Our  rent  was  $  41.-  nearer  to  one 
half  of  my  salary.  This  did  not  bother  us  at  all.  We  made  our 
budget  and  felt  rich.  We  bought  a  big  black  ledger  book  and 
entered  every  item  we  bought.  At  the  end  of  the  month  we  totaled 
Income  and  expenses.  There  were  always  at  least  ten  Dollars  left 
over  which  went  into  our  savings  account.  I  was  paid  twice  a  month 
and  Ruth  received  on  each  pay-day  $  16.-  as  household  money.  We  had 
no  parents  or  close  friends  to  advise  us  but  we  managed  quite  well. 
We  were  happy  in  our  own  place  and  we  were  better  off  than  most  of 
the  newly  arrived  refugees.  Thanks  to  our  parents  in  Europe  we 
were  well  equipped  and  did  not  need  any  clothes  for  over  a  year. 

As  soon  as  we  had  settled  down  in  our  new  apartment  we 
equipped  our  bathroom  as  a  photographic  darkroom.  I  set  up  my 
enlarger  and  we  started  a  small  developing  and  printing  business. 
I  was  sitting  at  the  enlarger  and  Ruth  was  doing  the  developing  and 
fixing.  Since  our  work  was  done  individualy  by  hand  it  was  better 
than  most  commercial  development.  When  a  print  was  not  good 
enough  it  was  redone  and  improved.  Of  course  we  did  not  charge 
enough,  all  our  customers  were  friends  and  aquaintencers  but  we  had 
some  extra  income  every  month.  We  also  had  a  nice  barter 
arrangement  with  a  young  butcher  who  worked  in  the  meat  district. 
We  would  do  his  photo  work  and  he  supplied  us  with  the  best  meat 
cuts.  We  left  our  window  open  and  when  he  came  home  we  found  our 
steaks  in  a  package  on  the  floor,  thrown  through  the  window. 

Although  Ruth  was  21  years  old  and  quite  mature,  she  looked 
incredibly  young,  more  like  a  teenager  than  a  housewife.  When  a 
sales  person  rang  our  door  bell  and  she  opened  the  door  they  would 
ask  her  :"Is  your  mother  in  ?.'*  The  butcher  tried  to  send  her  home 
to  ask  her  mother  when  her  first  choice  was  not  available  and  she 
was  ready  to  buy  a  substitute. 

Occasionally  I  had  some  photo  assignments.  I  took  a  whole 
roll  of  film  trying  to  get  a  good  picture  of  a  Siamese  cat  that 
sat  perfectly  still  until  I  was  ready  to  take  its  portrait.  I  spent 
all  Sunday  morning  there  until  I  got  a  few  decent  shots. 
Sometimes  I  was  lucky.  I  remember  an  Italian  family  on  101st 
street  and  first  Ave.  They  asked  me  to  take  a  picture  of  their  baby 
and  through  no  special  skill  I  managed  to  catch  the  first  smile  of 
their  baby.  They  were  so  delighted  that  they  sent  me  to  their 
friends  and  relatives  and  I  had  six  other  customers  in  the  same 
building.  The  truth  is,  I  have  never  been  a  good  photographer.  I 
just  do  not  have  the  eye  for  it.  For  me  photography  is  the  technic 
to  obtain  a  sharp  and  properly  exposed  picture.  I  did  learn 
however  that  if  I  took  a  large  number  of  pictures  a  few  of  them 
became  acceptcüsle. 

Work  at  Columbia  University  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  improve 
my  knowledge  of  optics,   chemistry  and  general  medical  technic. 
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Dr. Wood  helped  me  to  branch  out  in  many  directions •  Often  the 
slides  that  I  had  to  photograph  were  of  poor  quality.  Either  they 
were  to  thick  so  that  I  could  not  get  a  sharp  picture  or  they  were 
poorly  stained  and  did  not  show  enough  contrast.  If  I  wanted  a 
good  picture  I  had  to  prepare  my  own  slides*  I  got  familiar  with 
the  process  of  dehydrating  tissue  seunples ,  imbedding  them  in 
paraffin  and  then  cutting  very  thin  slices  on  a  microtome.  Next 
came  the  color  staining  to  my  own  specifications.  Although  I 
almost  lost  the  tip  of  a  finger  on  the  sharp  blade  of  a  microtome 
the  pictures  that  I  could  now  take  from  my  own  slides  were  much 
superior  and  ready  to  be  printed  in  Dr.  Wood's  atlas. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I  got  familiar  with  photographic 
filters  and  their  application  in  my  work.  I  remember  one  case 
where  an  acquaintance  of  ours,  a  friend  of  my  parents,  had  died  and 
the  widow  had  no  picture,  except  the  passport.  An  ugly  purple  stamp 
showed  around  his  face  and  photo  stores  told  her  that  it  was 
hopeless  to  reproduce  it.  Mrs  Benda  begged  me  to  try  and,  a  few 
days  later,  I  was  happy  to  bring  her  a  5x7  inch  portrait  of  her 
late  husband  with  the  purple  stamp  invisible  and  completely 
filtered  out.  Little  did  I  know  at  that  time  how  useful  the 
knowledge  of  filters  would  become  in  my  later  life. 

Ruth  and  I  had  a  busy  life  during  our  first  year  together.  At 
lunch  time  Ruth  would  meet  me  in  front  of  the  Cancer  Institute.  She 

brought  sandwiches  and  fruit  which  we  ate  either  in  Morningside 
Park  or  sitting  on  the  embankment  of  the  Hudson  River .  New  York 
was  safe  and  we  were  never  afraid.  After  work  we  played  Tennis  in 
Central  Park.  We  explored  New  York  and  made  excursions  in  all 
directions  from  the  Rockeways  to  Bear  Mountain.  I  still  remember 
our  walk  across  George  Washington  Bridge  and,  on  the  New  Jersey 
side,  we  hiked  on  top  of  the  Pallisades  all  the  way  to  the  Yonkers 
ferry  which  brought  us  back  to  New  York. 

To  celebrate  Ruth's  22nd  birthday  we  decided  to  spend  the  day 
on  a  trip  to  Washington.  On  Saturday  night  we  took  the  ferry  to 
Hoboken  where  we  boarded  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  night  train  t  o 
Washington.  We  were  busy  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  8  pm. 
We  loved  the  city  and  were  very  much  impressed  with  all  the 
beautiful  buildings  and  sienorials.  We  specially  liked  to  walk 
around  the  Tidal  Basin  where  the  Japanese  cherry  trees  were  in  full 
blossom.  A  sightseeing  bus  took  us  to  Arlington  and  we  had  a 
picnic  lunch  overlooking  the  Potomac  River.  In  the  evening  we 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial  to  the  rail  road 
station  and  almost  missed  our  train.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  came  home.  It  was  a  strenous  trip.  We  were  dead  tired  but  we 
were  young  and  we  enjoyed  it.  The  total  cost  of  our  excursion  to 
Washingtin  was  $  12«-. 

Our  little  apartment  was  centrally  located  and  we  had  many 
visitors.  The  entertainment  at  the  Ewers  was  simple.  A  pot  of  tea 
and  a  35  cent  cheesecake  was  the  standard.    In  1938  many  immigrants 
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arrived  from  Berlin  and  also  from  England  and  brought  greetings  and 
small  gifts  from  both  parents .  We  had  no  telephone  as  yet  and 
people  had  only  our  address.  Some  people  would  send  us  a  note 
before  coming  but  others  would  surprise  us  and  ring  our  bell.  One 
Sunday  afternoon  Alfred  Doeblin  with  his  wife  and  youngest  son 
walked  in.  Doeblin  by  original  peofession  a  psychiatrist  had  been 
father  Salinger's  best  friend  in  Berlin  and  Ruth  referred  to  him  as 
uncle  Alfred.  Doeblin  was  on  his  way  to  Hollywood  where  he  had  an 
offer  to  help  with  the  film  conversion  of  one  of  his  books. 

In  May  1938  Professor  Wood  went  on  one  of  his  short  lecture 
trips  to  Europe.  He  took  the  Queen  Mary  to  Cherbourg,  gave  his 
lecture  in  Paris  and  took  the  same  Queen  Mary  on  her  return  trip 
to  New  York.  He  travelled  12  days  to  give  a  one  hour  lectuire.  I 
was  the  beneficiary  because  in  his  nice  way  he  told  me  :  **Have 
yourself  a  good  time  while  I  am  away".  This  we  did.  Ruth  and  I 
were  ready  for  our  first  real  vacation.  A  friend  of  ours  had 
recommended  Provincetown  at  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod  peninsula  and  he 
had  given  us  the  address  of  a  lady  where  he  had  stayed.  A  Greyhound 
Bus  took  us  to  Providence  and  from  there  we  had  a  small  very  old 
car  that  bounced  us  for  many  hours  through  the  dunes  of  Cape  Cod. 
At  that  time  Provincetown  was  a  fishing  village  and  tourists  came 
only  during  the  sunmer.  There  were  a  few  resident  artists  but  we 
were  practically  alone  when  we  explored  the  area.  On  rented 
bicycles  we  rode  for  miles  on  wet  sand  along  the  ocean.  We  had 
perfect  weather,  cool  and  breezy.  The  sun  was  needed  to  keep 
comfortable.  Neither  one  of  us  realized  how  strong  it  was.  Ruth 
had  tried  out  her  new  bathing  suit  and  got  the  most  awful  and 
painful  sunburn  of  her  life.  Her  legs,  thighs  and  arms  were 
blistering  and  not  even  a  lobster  dinner  could  stop  her  tears. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1938  Ruth  worked  for  a  short  time  in  the 
housekeeping  department  of  the  Essex  House,  one  of  the  luxury 
hotels  on  Central  Park  South.  This  was  not  her  profession  and  she 
was  not  happy  there.  She  felt  she  would  like  to  be  a  baby  nurse 
and,  best  of  all,  for  her  own  baby.  I  was  at  first  a  little  scared 
about  the  idea  of  becoming  a  father.  We  discussed  it  for  a  few 
days  and  made  a  new  budget  which  included  all  the  expenses  in 
connection  with  a  baby.  The  decision  was  clear,  we  could  afford 
it.  Then  we  took  out  an  insurance  policy  for  hospitalization.  In 
August  we  knew  that  our  baby  was  on  the  way  and  we  both  were  very 
happy  . 

We  did  not  know  any  obstretician  and  went  to  our  friend  Dr. 
Plocki  for  advice.  His  question  surprised  us  :"Do  you  really  want 
the  baby?".  Whe  we  assured  him  that  ours  was  a  planned  and  very 
much  wanted  baby  he  recommended  Dr.  Gans.  We  did  not  know  it  at 
that  time  but  Ruth's  mother  had  known  Dr.  Gans  in  Berlin.  Ruth  had 
an  instant  dislike  for  him.  He  was  a  typical  Germern  doctor  of  the 
old  school ,  posesed  with  great  self  importance  and  a  good  dose  of 
arrogance.  He  scared  the  daylite  out  of  Ruth.  Her  measurements 
were  not  the  best  for  childbaring.    Her  blood  pressure  was  high  and 
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could  become  dangerous  in  late  pregnancy  and  when  he  said  we  need 
the  help  of  the  Good  Lord  Ruth  was  beside  herself.  A  good  and 
friendly  heart  specialist  was  consulted.  After  Ruth  had  been  with 
him  for  ten  minutes  the  blood  pressure  dropped  over  20  points  and 
he  assured  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  worry  and  need  not  be 
scared.  Moderate  exercise  was  recononended  and,  weather  pemitting, 
we  walked  every  day  around  the  water  reservoir  in  Central  Park. 

Ruth  had  asked  her  mother  to  visit  us  when  the  baby  was  born. 
This  did  not  fit  into  granny  Salinger's  busy  schedule  but  she  did 
make  arrangements  to  come  in  late  November,  On  Thanksgiving  day  in 
1938  we  had  an  early  snow  storm  and  it  was  bitter  cold.  Ruth  and 
I  were  waiting  for  her  mother  at  the  Cunard  Pier.  She  was  one  of 
the  last  people  to  leave  the  ship.  It  took  hours  before  st^e  was 
released  and  we  got  colder  by  the  minute.  The  immigration  officer 
did  not  want  to  believe  her.  He  thought  that  her  visitor's  visa 
was  only  a  pretext  to  gain  entry  for  permanent  residency.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  convince  him  that  she  was  staying  for  only  ten  days 
and  intended  to  go  back  to  her  husband  in  England.  It  was  the  last 
time  for  many  years  that  we  saw  a  close  member  of  either  family. 
Grandma  Salinger  got  my  bed  and  I  slept  in  the  kitchen  on  our 
lounge  chair.  The  visit  was  short,  Ruth's  mother  wanted  to  see 
more  people  than  she  had  time  for  and,  before  we  knew  it,  she  had 
to  return. 

When  I  told  Prof.  Wood  that  we  were  expecting  a  new  member  in 
our  family  he  told  me:  "This  was  rather  careless  of  you".  He  too 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  our  baby  was  very  much  wanted.  But 
then  with  a  smile  he  told  me  that  he  would  increase  my  salary  to 
35,-  Dollars  a  week.  Ruth  and  I  celebrated  in  the  evening  with 
dinner  at  the  Tip  Toe  Inn  and  a  botle  of  good  wine. 

We  heard  regularly  from  my  parents  in  Berlin  and  from  other 
members  of  our  family  who  still  lived  there.  They  never  complained 
openly^  we  had  to  read  the  letters  several  time  to  understand  the 
hidden  indications .  Life  for  Jews  in  Germany  had  become 
unbearable.  On  November  10,  1938  the  jews  in  Germany  suffered  the 
worst  progrom  of  the  century.  It  was  nationwide  and  it  was 
organized  by  the  government  as  "Kristall  Nacht"  [Crystal  Night].  It 
was  a  riot  of  the  S.A.  mob.  Every  jewish  establishment  had  their 
windows  broken  and  some  were  robbed.  All  synagogues  were  put  on 
fire  and  most  burned  to  the  ground.  The  fire  departments  stood  by 
and  watched.  They  were  there  to  prevent  the  fires  from  spreading 
to  adjoining  buildings.  The  violence  extended  to  even  the  smallest 
villages  and  farms  all  throughout  Germany.  Many  intellectuals, 
doctors ,  lawyers ,  and  actors  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
Concentration  Camps.  Others  were  badly  beaten.  The  New  York  Times 
brought  us  accurate  details  about  this  horrible  event. 

It  was  now  clear  to  us  that  the  lives  of  our  parents  were  in 

danger.  Most  of  our  relatives  and  friends  who  were  able  to  obtain 
a  visa  made  arrangements     to  leave  Germany.     My  mother's  sister 
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Toni  Hirschmann  and  uncle  Bernhard  were  saved  by  their  daughter 
Lore  and  her  husband  in  Switzerland.  The  Klopstocks  went  to 
England.  Whoever  could  get  out  left  now.  They  fled  in  all 
directions,  to  many  countries  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  The 
family  and  the  circle  of  friends  were  dispersed  all  over  the  globe. 
Both  my  brother  and  I  pleaded  with  the  parents  to  leave  Germany. 
Our  mother  was  ready  but  father  still  hesitated. 


My  sister  Lilli,  on  her  trip  around  the  world,  had  met  a 
scotch  captain,  Geoffrey  Devine.  They  had  become  quite  friendly 
and  he  had  visited  her  in  Berlin.  He  was  the  captain  of  a 
freighter  travelling  between  London  and  the  Orient.  They  were 
going  to  get  married  during  a  short  vacation  between  his  trips. 
When  Lilli  came  to  London  at  the  agreed  time  the  ship's  owners  had 
changed  schedules  and  Geoffrey  Devine  had  left  for  Singapore. 
Lilli  had  to  take  a  fast  passenger  ship  to  Singapore  to  meet  him 
there  and  they  got  married  at  the  British  consulate. 

Mother  had  been  a  frequent  traveler  to  England  and  had  stayed 
with  my  brother.  My  father  asked  her  to  come  home.  She  did  not 
want  to  return  to  Berlin.  My  father  was  insistent.  He  needed  her 
to  dispose  of  some  property  that  was  in  my  mother's  name, 
otherwise  he  could  not  pay  the  imposed  jew  taxes.  Mother  gave  in 
but  Fritz  wrote  to  me  that  she  cried  when  she  had  to  leave  England. 
Father  was  still  not  ready  to  leave. 

The  parents  must  have  thought  that  we  were  short  of  money. 
Two  packages  with  beautiful  infant  clothes  arrived  for  our  expected 
baby  and  every  month  they  sent  us  their  allowance  of  foreign 
exchange,  10  German  marks,  enough  to  pay  our  Gas  and  Electric  bill. 
We  wrote  to  them  that  we  did  not  need  the  money  but  they  continued 
to  send  it  to  us  as  long  as  they  lived  in  Berlin. 

Early  in  1939  I  met  my  old  friend  Martin  Lewy  again.  Hans 
Steinitz'  sister  invited  us  both  without  telling  us  and  it  was  a 
happy  surprise  when  we  saw  each  other  again.  A  cousin  had  given 
him  an  affidavit  of  support  and  he  soon  found  a  job  in  the  shipping 
department  of  Nc.  Gregor  Sportswear.  He  lived  five  minutes  away 
from  us  in  a  nearby  rooming  house  and,  from  then  on,  we  saw  each 
other  almost  every  evening. 

When  the  date  of  birth  came  nearer  we  got  our  first  telephone. 
We  also  started  shopping  for  our  baby.  Macy's  department  store  was 
out  main  supplier.  The  most  important  item  was  a  small  bed  and 
mattress.  It  was  made  of  white  painted  wood  and  was  so  compact  that 
I  could  pick  it  up  with  the  baby  asleep  and  move  it  around  wherever 
we  wanted  it.  This  baby  crib  became  so  popular  among  our  friends 
and  relatives  that  beside  our  children  and  grandchildren  it  served 
over  the  years  at  least  twenty  other  infants  as  their  first  baby 
bed.    Cost  at  Macy's  including  delivery  $  3.50. 
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During  the  last  weeks  of  her  pregnancy  Ruth  felt  quite  well. 
We  discussed  names  and  settled  for  a  boy's  name  as  John  David  and 
a  girl  would  be  called  Dorothy  Ann.  Since  we  did  not  know  we  made 
photographic  birth  announcement  for  both  names,  ready  to  send  out 
at  the  appropriate  time.  Ruth  still  did  not  like  Dr.  Gans.  She 
hoped  the  baby  would  come  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  disturb  the 
doctor's  sleep.     Her  wish  was  not  fulfilled. 

April  25,1939  was  a  warm  spring  day  in  New  York.  Ruth  had 
gone  shopping  in  the  morning  and  had  carried  a  heavy  bag  of  food. 
We  no  longer  picnicked  and  we  had  our  leisurely  lunch  at  home.  I 
had  hardly  arrived  back  at  the  Institute  when  Ruth  called  me 
shortly  after  1  p.m.  with  the  news  :**The  baby  is  starting  to  come.** 
I  rushed  home,  we  called  Dr. Gans  who  told  us  he  would  meet  Ruth  at 
Sydenham  Hospital.  A  small  suit  case  had  been  prepacked  and  was 
ready  for  the  event.  A  taxi  took  us  to  the  hospital  around  two 
o'clock  and  shortly  thereafter  Dr.  Gans  came.  He  stayed  with  Ruth 
not  more  than  ten  minutes  and  then  came  down  to  me  and  told  me 
everything  was  fine  but  it  would  take  a  long  time  and  he  was  going 
home  and  would  be  back  as  soon  as  he  was  needed.  Sydenham  Hospital 
had  no  place  for  expectant  fathers  to  wait.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Sprlnz 
who  had  been  a  good  friend  of  my  brother  and  who  was  at  that  time 
an  intern  at  Sydenham  Hospital.  He  suggested  that  I  should  go  home 
and  he  would  call  me  as  soon  as  the  baby  was  born.  I  did  not  have 
to  wait  very  long.  Shortly  after  5  p.m.  Dr.  Sprinz  called  with  the 
wonderful  news  that  our  Dorothy  was  born  and  that  mother  and 
daughter  were  doing  fine.  I  asked  whether  I  could  come  to  the 
hospital  to  see  them  both  but  Dr.  Sprinz  advised  me  not  to  come 
that  evening.  Ruth  was  sleeping  and  should  not  be  disturbed.  He 
would  give  me  a  special  pass  so  that  I  could  see  her  early  in  the 
morning.  This  was  poor  advice.  Ruth  woke  up  during  visiting  hour 
and  was  very  disappointed  not  to  see  me.  I  sent  telegrams  to  both 
our  parents  and  then  went  out  with  Martin  Lewy  and  we  had  a  drink 
to  celebrate  the  happy  occasion. 

Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to  the  hospital.  A  huge  window 
separated  The  babies  from  the  viewers.  Through  it  I  could  see 
about  ten  babies.  There  was  no  doubt  which  one  was  our  Dorothy. 
She  had  some  light  brown  hair  in  the  center  and  on  each  side  the 
same  bald  corners  that  I  had.  She  was  special.  She  was  our 
daughter  and  ,of  course,  the  prettiest  infant  of  the  lot.  In  those 
days  mothers  and  babies  stayed  at  the  hospital  for  ten  days  and  I 
visited  them  twice  a  day.  There  were  countless  things  to  do  in 
preparation  for  the  new  member  of  the  family.  We  did  not  have 
disposable  diapers.  We  had  a  contract  with  a  diaper  service  that 
delivered  fifty  snow  white  diapers  twice  a  week.  At  the  same  time 
they  picked  up  the  dirty  diapers  from  a  metal  cotainer  which  we 
kept  in  the  bath  room.  We  had  also  made  arrangements  to  move  on 
May  1st  into  an  apartment  on  the  groundfloor  of  the  same  building. 
We  could  now  move  our  baby  carriage  easily  from  the  street  into  our 
place  and  we  also  had  an  exit  door  into  a  small  backyard.  With 
the  help  of  Hede  Frank  and  Martin  Lewy  I  moved  our  belongings  into 
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the  new  apartment.  We  no  longer  had  a  separate  kitchen. 
Everything  was  in  one  big  studio  room.  The  bright  area  near  the 
window  was  for  Dorothy.  Then  came  our  pull  out  sleeping  couch  and, 
behind  it  were  our  stove,  refrigerator  and  dinette  set.  We  were 
crowded  but  it  was  adequate  for  our  needs  at  that  time.  I  also  sold 
my  old  German  stamp  collection  during  this  week  and  got  enough 
money  to  pay  for  Dr.  Gans'  bill. 

When  Ruth  came  home  with  our  baby  everything  was  ready.  After 
ten  days  in  a  hospital  bed  she  was  rather  weak  and  it  took  several 
weeks  before  she  regained  her  strength.  I  brought  home  a  large 
sheet  of  chart  paper  and  attached  it  over  Dorothy ' s  crib .  The 
horizontal  lines  were  the  days  and  the  vertical  ones  the  weight. 
Every  day  about  the  sane  time  we  put  our  baby  on  the  scale  and 
entered  her  weight  on  the  chart.  Hie  rising  graph  gave  us  instant 
information  on  her  progress.  Ruth  was  nursing  Dorothy,  and  from 
time  to  time ,  we  wanted  to  check  how  much  milk  the  baby  was 
drinking.  We  put  her  on  our  very  accurate  baby  scale  before  her 
meal  and  again  when  she  had  finished  and  knew  exactly  whether  her 
meal  was  adequate. 

The  summer  of  1939  was  hot  and  humid.  No  private  home  had 
airconditioning  as  yet.  We  bought  a  fan  but  it  did  not  help  very 
much.  Most  evenings  we  took  Dorothy  in  her  baby  carriage  for  a 
stroll  along  the  Hudson  river.  There,  a  light  breeze  always  brought 
us  welcome  relief.  Many  of  our  German  friends  who  were  not  used  to 
New  York's  summer  weather  did  the  same  and  we  met  them  in  Riverside 
Park.  Sometimes  it  was  midnight  before  we  came  home.  Dorothy 
slept  peacefully  through  these  outings.  Often  we  stopped  at 
Stewart's  cafeteria  for  an  icecream  or  fruit  salad.  We  would  pick 
a  table  near  the  window  and  leave  Dorothy  in  her  carriage  outside 
where  we  could  watch  her .  We  felt  quite  safe  with  this 
arrangement . 

In  the  beginning  we  sometimes  rolled  Dorothy  with  her  carriage 
into  our  back  yard.  We  had  to  stop  this  very  fast.  After  only  one 
hour  her  white  pillow  and  diaper  were  covered  with  black  coal  dust. 
In  those  days  every  apartment  house  in  New  York  had  an  incinerator 
and  burned  their  garbage  spreading  its  black  residue  all  over  the 
city.  The  worst  was  a  big  cat  that  liked  Dorothy's  carriage  as  a 
resting  place  and  once  almost  smothered  her.  It  was  very  hot  and 
did  not  really  cool  down  at  night.  We  had  trouble  sleeping.  We 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Ruth  and  Dorothy  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  Catskill  mountains.  On  sunday  we  went  by  bus  to  Roscoe 
where  we  had  booked  a  room  in  a  small  hotel  and  I  was  coming  back 
the  following  sunday  to  pick  them  up.  It  did  not  work  out. 
Dorothy  developed  a  bad  case  of  diarrhea  and  they  had  to  come  back 
after  three  days. 

We    tried    to    take    Dorothy    with    us    wherever    we    went  but 

occasionally  we  did  need  a  babysitter.  A  very  responsible  13  year 
old  niece  of  Mrs  Stern's,  Hannelore  was  the  first  one.    We  also  had 
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some  unpaid  volunteers  who  were  kind  enough  to  watch  our  baby. 
Martin  Lewy  was  one  of  them  who  even  changed  diapers  when  needed. 

New  York  City  had  a  large  pavilion  at  the  first  World's  Fair 
in  1939  at  Flushing  Meadows*  Dr.  Wood  had  been  asked  to  prepare  a 
cancer  exhibit  for  this  display  and  my  job  was  to  take  the 
microscopic  pictures  that  were  needed.    Regular  color  film  was  not 

available  as  yet  but  I  had  read  about  a  large  glass  plate  made  by 
Lumiere  in  France  that  had  four  different  color  layers  and  through 
a  complicated  process  produced  an  acceptable  color  transparency. 
With  a  lot  of  trial  and  error  Dr. Wood  and  1  managed  to  show  the 
first  microscopic  color  pictures  of  cancer  lesions..  Although  my 
name  was  not  mentioned,  I  was  very  proud  when  we  had  a  favorable 
write-up  in  the  New  York  Times. 

In  August  1939  as  president  of  the  International  Cancer 
Society  Dr.  Wood  also  organized  the  Society's  Cancer  Congress  in 
Atlantic  City.  He  asked  me  to  come  and  I  was  in  charge  of  all 
projection  equipment.  The  lecturists  gave  me  their  slides  and 
films  and  I  had  to  see  to  it  that  they  could  be  shown  in  the  proper 
order  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  place.  I  met  many  well  known 
scientists  from  all  over  the  world  and  I  was  surprised  how  friendly 
they  were,  very  much  in  contrast  to  the  arrogant  and  unapproachable 
German  professors  of  whom  I  had  heard  meuiy  strange  stories  from  my 
father  and  my  brother. 

Almost  every  day  we  took  photos  of  our  Dorothy  from  all  angles 
and  with  all  her  outfits.  We  regularly  sent  her  pictures  to  both 
grandparents.  But  this  was  not  enough.  We  knew  that  she  was  the 
cutest,  brightest  and  friendliest  baby  and  we  wanted  to  show  her 
off.  For  September  1939  we  booked  a  trip  with  the  Cunard  Line  to 
Southampton  and  the  Salinger  parents  were  going  to  pick  us  up  and 
bring  us  to  Folkestone.  Many  letters  were  written  and  our  trip  was 
planned  to  the  last  detail.  Our  German  passports  had  expired  and 
had  to  be  extended.  We  hated  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Nazi-German 
consulate  but  we  could  not  travel  without  a  valid  passport. 
Finally  we  did  go.  It  was  an  experience  I  will  not  forget.  A  3" 
purple  J  for  jew  was  stamped  into  the  front  page  of  our  passports 
and  than  written  underneath  in  my  passport  were  the  words  :  "Holder 
has  the  name  Israel",  and  in  Ruth's  :"Holder  has  the  name  Sara." 
Nobody  gave  us  a  greeting,  nobody  said  thank  you  when  they  got  our 
money.  We  were  happy  when  we  were  out  of  the  building.  If  we  had 
known  that  we  really  did  not  need  our  passports  we  would  never  have 
gone  to  the  Nazi  consulate. 

Every  year  Dr .  Plocky  and  his  wife  gave  a  party  for  young 
German- Jewish  couples.  There  we  met  Ilse  Melamerson  and  an  instant 
friendship  started.  She  invited  us  a  week  later  to  her  home  and  we 
met  her  husband  Ralph.  The  Melamersons  became  our  close  friends  and 
we  spent  most  of  our  weekends  and  vacations  together.  They  had  a 
daughter  a  year  older  than  Dorothy  and  this  solved  all  our  and 
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their  babysitting  problems.  They  frequently  took  our  Dorothy  and  we 
did  the  same  for  their  Gracie. 

As  the  time  for  our  trip  to  England  came  nearer  the  clouds  of 
war  were  gathering.  It  became  clear  to  everybody  that  nothing  short 
of  amed  resistance  could  stop  Hitler.  The  promise  that  he  had 
given  Chamberlain  in  Munich  was  a  farce  and  "Peace  in  our  Time"  was 
an  illusion.  After  long  discussions  and  with  great  regret  we 
cancelled  the  planned  visit  to  England,  The  parents  were  very 
disappointed  and  at  first  a  little  angry.  They  soon  realized  that 
we  had  made  a  wise  decision .  Had  we  travelled  as  scheduled  we 
would  have  been  caught  in  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and 
would  have  had  great  problems  and  delays  in  coming  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Ruth  is  and  has  always  been  very  Interested  in  flowers  and 

flower  arrangements.  For  a  while  in  1939  we  thought  to  make  this 
our  profession.  We  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Times  that 
a  flower  store  on  57th  Street  was  for  sale.  The  price  seemed  low 
and  we  could  afford  it  from  our  savings.  We  had  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Greek  owner  who  wanted  to  sell  because  he  had 
other  interests.  For  the  next  day  an  appointment  had  been  made  at 
a  lawyer's  office  to  sign  the  papers.  All  night  Ruth  and  I  talked 
about  it.  The  decision  came  in  the  early  morning  hours.  We  would 
not  have  been  able  to  take  proper  care  of  our  daughter.  We  did  not 
want  her  to  be  brought  up  by  a  nursemaid.  The  agreement  was 
cancelled,  we  forgot  about  the  flower  store  and  later,  grew  them  in 
our  own  garden. 

Our  tiny  apartment  on  97th  street  had  become  uncomfortable. 
We  had  little  space  for  our  belongings.  in  addition  we  had  a 
steady  invasion  of  cockroaches  and  other  insects.  No  amount  of 
spraying  seemed  to  help  for  more  than  a  few  hours .  When  we  noticed 
that  our  couch  was  infested  with  bed  bugs  and  that  there  were  large 
nests  of  these  bugs  al lover  between  the  wallpaper  and  the  plaster 
board  we  knew  that  it  was  high  time  to  move.  To  protect  Dorothy  we 
put  four  saucers  filled  with  water  under  the  wooden  legs  of  her 
crib  and  no  bug  ever  bothered  her.    We  went  apartment  hunting. 

We  found  a  nice  three  room  apartment  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a  large  building  on  146th  street,  close  to  Broadway.  The  location 
was  not  as  convenient  as  our  first  place  but  we  had  much  more  space 
at  practically  the  same  rental.     We  had  abandoned  our  infested 

extension  couch  and  now  bought  a  new  convertible  couch  which  was 
the  centerpiece  in  our  new  living  room.  Dorothy  had  her  own  room 
which  was  the  bedroom  of  the  apartment.  The  disadvantage  was  the 
ground  floor.  The  apartment  was  always  dark.  We  could  never  see 
the  sky  and  did  not  know  what  kind  of  wheather  we  had.  We  liked  it 
because  it  was  much  cooler  than  the  previous  one.  This  time  we  had 
professional  movers,  German  refugees,  and  within  a  few  hours  we 
were  installed  in  our  new  home. 
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Professor  Wood  was  getting  old  but  I  had  never  realized  it. 
It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  when  I  learned  that  Columbia  University 
was  retiring  him  on  his  72nd  birthday.  They  had  extended  his 
retirement  age  several  times  but  now  they  wanted  him  out  and 
appointed  a  new  much  younger  director  of  the  Cancer  Institute. 
Professor  Wood  got  the  title  of  "Professor  Emeritus".  There  were 
several  weeks  of  uncertainty  as  far  as  my  position  was  concerned. 
I  had  become  an  all  around  assistant  to  Dr. Wood.  Besides 
photography  I  had  numerous  other  activities.  Several  times  I  had 
been  called  on  to  translate  English  medical  papers  into  French  or 
German.  I  had  become  a  fair  all  around  lab  technician  in  many 
fields  and  was  eager  for  any  new  assignments.  The  new  director 
hardly  knew  me  and  had  never  shown  any  Interest  in  .photography. 

Although  retired  from  Columbia  Dr.  Wood  could  keep  his 
positions    at    St.    Luke's    Hospital.    There    he    was    the  chief 

pathologist  and  he  vas  also  in  charge  of  the  radiation  department 
for  cancer  patients.  At  that  time  St.  Luke's  Hospital  was  one  of 
the  best  in  New  York  and  I  was  quite  happy  when,  together  with  the 
whole  microscopic  photo  lab,  I  was  transferred  to  St.  Luke's.  For 
the  next  18  months  I  worked  there  as  a  technician  mostly  in  the 
histology  department  making  microscopic  slides  and  also  in  the 
blood  chemistry  wing.  Microscopic  photography  was  reduced  to  less 
than  a  quarter  of  my  time.  While  I  worked  at  St.  Luke's  Blue  Cross 
started  the  first  hospitalization  insurance  plan.  Ruth  and  I  were 
among  the  first  hundred  members  of  this  new  organization.  The  cost 
per  month  was  One  Dollar  each  which  was  deducted  from  my  pay. 

Our  life  changed  when  we  got  our  first  car.  It  was  a  ten  year 
old  Ford,  in  excellent  condition.  Since  we  could  not  afford  it 
alone,  we  bought  the  car  together  with  Martin  Lewy.  We  each  had 
to  pay  $  25.-  and  Martin  had  to  find  a  leather  jacket  at  Mac 
Gregor 's  to  get  us  a  spare  tire.  I  was  the  only  one  of  us  three 
who  had  a  valid  driver's  license.  On  the  strength  of  my  German 
license  I  had  obtained  the  New  York  permit  without  a  test.  Driving 
schools  were  expensive  and,  in  a  weak  moment,  I  had  offered  to 
teach  Martin.  This  became  a  little  more  exciting  than  I  had 
bargained  for.  Martin  showed  all  the  self confidence  of  an 
experienced  driver  but  occasionally  after  telling  me  that  he  had 
the  car  in  perfect  control  he  mistook  the  gas  pedal  for  the  brake 
and  fatal  accidents  were  narrowly  missed.  After  one  such 
experience  I  offered  to  pay  his  fee  for  a  course  in  a  driving 
school.  This  calmed  him  down  and,  from  then  on,  he  made  good 
progress.  Dozens  of  times  I  made  him  roll  back  and  park  between  two 
cars.  I  still  remember  telling  him  to  think  hard  which  way  to  turn 
the  steering  wheel  and  then  to  turn  it  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
get  into  his  parking  space.  I  was  greatly  relieved  when  Martin 
passed  his  driving  test.  We  had  a  good  partnership  and  the 
arrangement  was  simple.  One  weekend  we  had  the  car  alone, the  next 
weekend  Martin  had  it  and  on  the  third  one  we  used  it  together. 
Our  inexpensive  car  gave  us  wonderful  service  and  made  our 
excursions  with  our  baby  easier  and  more  pleasant.    Most  of  all  we 
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discovered  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  surroundings  of  New  York. 

When  Hitler  invaded  Poland  on  Sept.  1st  1939  England  and 
France  declared  war.  My  parents  were  still  in  Germany.  They  were 
among  the  last  few  people  able  to  escape  the  holocaust.  With 
nothing  but  ten  German  Hark  and  one  suitcase  each,  they  flew  in  to 
then  neutral  Holland  and  from  there  reached  England  where  Fritz  was 
waiting  for  them.  My  father's  two  brothers  and  their  wives  as  well 
as  many  other  relatives  were  not  so  lucky.  They  became  victims  of 
the  Holocaust •  Looking  back  it  seems  almost  a  miracle  that  my 
parents  were  still  able  to  escape .  I  was  told  that  my  father 
suffered  a  deep  depression  when  his  world  collapsed  and  he  had  to 
flea  from  Germany.  It  took  a  long  time  before  he  recovered.  My 
mother  also  suuffered  severe  mental  damage  and  I  doubt  whether 
she  mother  ever  regained  her  mental  balance  after  her  ordeal  in 
Germany • 

For  Ruth  and  me  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  was  a  relief. 
Our  hatred  for  the  German  Nazi  regime  had  grown  stronger  every  day. 
Hitler  had  to  be  stopped  and  he  could  only  be  stopped  by  force . 
After  years  of  appeasement  England  and  France  had  finally  come  to 
this  conclusion.  We  hoped  that  for  Hitler  this  was  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  We  also  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  our  country 
would  play  a  leading  role  in  his  defeat. 

Ruth's  parents  had  sent  us  $  3000.  to  hold  for  them  for  an 
emergency  situation.  They  now  asked  us  to  help  relatives  as 
needed.  The  first  one  was  Dr.  Walter  Perls,  a  cousin  of  Ruth's 
mother.  He  had  stayed  with  the  parents  in  Folkestone  while  waiting 
for  his  American  visa.  He  needed  a  year  to  study  and  pass  the 
medical  examination.  The  other  relatives  were  the  parents  of  Susi 
Heimberg,  Dr. Erich  Guttfeld  and  his  wife  Lucy.  Erich  was  a  first 
cousin  of  Ruth's  father.  The  Guttfelds  needed  the  money  for  the 
passage  from  Spain  to  New  York.  The  fare  was  outragiously 
expensive.  It  was  almost  blackmail,  but  it  was  one  of  the  last 
opportunities  to  escape  from  Germany.  Both  parties  returned  the 
loan  to  us  in  record  time.  The  Guttfelds  took  a  job  as  live-in 
couple  to  a  wealthy  household  on  Park  Avenue,  Lucy  did  the  cooking 
and  Erich, the  former  dentist,  became  the  butler.  They  saved  every 
penny  of  their  salary  and  could  return  the  money  to  us  within  a 
few  months. 

Our  own  lives  did  not  change  during  the  early  months  of  the 
war  and  into  the  spring  of  1940.  The  real  war  in  western  Europe 
started  in  April.  First  Germany  invaded  and  occupied  Denmark  and 
Norway.  France  was  protected  by  the  impregnable  Maginot  Line.  The 
Germans  broke  the  neutrality  of  Holland  and  Belgium  and  raced  with 
their  tanks  through  both  countries.  They  entered  northern  France 
way  above  the  famous  fortifications  which  were  outflanked  and  had 
become  useless.  Within  a  few  days  they  had  reached  the  channel 
coast  and  encircled  the  large  French  and  British  armies.  They  had 
to  stop  a  few  days  to  renew  their  supplies  and  this  allowed  most  of 
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the  British  forces  to  escape  from  Dunkerque.  Now  the  Germans 
occupied  the  whole  channel  coast  of  France.  Folkestone  where  both 
our  families  were  living  was  near  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel,  closest  to  the  Geman  guns  and  frequently  under  fire. 
The  famous  air  battles  over  England  were  fought  in  the  vicinity  of 
Folkestone.  England,  with  good  reason,  was  in  panic.  All  German- 
Jewish  refugees  under  60  years  of  age  were  picked  up  and  interned 
as  enemy  aliens.  They  feared  that  among  the  refugees  were  some 
German  spies.  Both  our  brothers  were  interned  and  first  sent  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.  From  there  they  were  transferred  across  the 
Atlantic  to  a  prisoner  camp  in  northern  Canada.  For  a  time  they 
were  housed  there  together  with  some  real  German  Nazis  who  had  been 
captured.  My  brother  has  written  a  most  interesting  detailed  report 
about  his  unpleasant  experience  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Ruth  parents  who  had  built  up  a  very  successful  business  with 
three  guest  houses  in  Folkestone  were  told  to  leave  immediately. 
They  went  first  to  London  together  with  some  of  their  guests  but 
were  bombed  out  there  a  few  weeks  later.  They  then  moved  to 
Cheltenham  where  they  opened  again  a  guest  house  but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  in  Folkestone.  My  parents  moved  to  London  where 
they  shared  an  apartment  with  Ruth's  aunt  Frieda.  For  several  weeks 
we  did  not  know  where  they  were  and  where  to  write  to.  All  mail  to 
and  from  England  was  delayed,  opened  and  censored.  Sometimes  we 
would  not  hear  from  England  for  a  long  time  and  we  were  always 
afraid  of  Hitler's  next  move.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the 
Nazis  could  win  the  war  and  that  gave  us  sleepless  nights. 

Apart  from  the  worries  about  our  families  our  life  was  not 
affected  by  the  war.  We  enjoyed  our  car  and  the  excursions  we  made 
with  it.  Through  a  woman  in  our  building  who  sold  us  fresh  eggs  we 
heard  about  a  German  farm,  the  Meinstein  Farm.    The  Meinsteins  had 

a  medium  sized  milk  farm  and  also  grew  corn  and  other  vegetables. 
They  charged  very  little  money  for  the  most  delicious  food  and  Mrs. 
Meinstein  baked  the  best  cakes  we  had  eaten  since  leaving  Germany. 
The  farm  was  about  180  miles  north  of  New  York  near  Binghamton. 
They  could  accommodate  about  twenty  guests.  We  went  there  as  often 
as  we  could  and  brought  all  our  friends  along.  The  Meinsteins  were 
a  hard  working  family.  Together  with  their  two  daughters,  18  and 
19  years  old,  they  did  all  the  work.  The  rooms  were  primitive. 
The  whole  crowd  had  to  share  three  bathrooms  but  we  had  a  wonderful 
time  there  and  very  fond  memories  are  connected  with  the  Meinstein 
Farm.  Ilse  and  Ralph  Melamerson  with  their  daughter,  Martin  Lewy 
with  a  variety  of  girl  friends,  Walter  Perls  and  many  others  were 
our  frequent  companions.  Our  Dorothy  liked  it  because  she  could 
toddle  around  the  farm  yard  without  supervision.  She  attached 
herself  to  the  ten  year  old  son  of  the  Meinsteins  who  played  with 
her  all  the  time.  Dorothy  loved  the  animals  and  everybody  loved 
Dorothy.  We  were  very  proud  of  her  and  she  seemed  quite  advanced 
for  her  age.  When  we  went  shopping  for  a  toy  we  always  bought 
something  for  a  child  a  year  older  than  she  was  and  she  seemed  to 
have  no  difficuties  with  such  toys. 
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The  expected  invasion  of  England  did  not  occur.     The  British 
Airforce  was  equal  or  better  to  anything  the  Germans  could  muster 


and   they   never   attempted   to   cross    the  channel 


Instead  they 


attacked  Russia  and  that  clearly  turned  the  tide  and  gave  England 
the  chance  to  improve  their  supplies.  They  desperately  needed  some 
important  materials  that  could  not  be  produced  in  the  homeland. 
They  were  extremely  short  of  binoculars.  Some  of  their  warships 
had  only  one  or  two  pairs  and  they  placed  large  orders  in  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Wood  told  me  that  The  Cancer  Atlas  was  on  hold.  The  funds 
of  the  International  Cancer  Society  in  Paris  had  been  seized  by  the 
Germans  and  he  had  to  stop  the  work.  His  son  together  with  some 
associates  had  obtained  a  contract  from  the  British  Navy  to  supply 
them  with  binoculars.  They  needed  people  with  experience  in  the 
optical  field  and  he  would  suggest  that  I  apply  for  the  position  of 
an  optical  inspector.  Besides  the  limited  field  of  photography  I 
knew  nothing  about  optics.  Dr.  Wood  handed  me  two  books,  one  on 
general  optics,  the  other  specifically  on  binoculars  and  he 
encouraged  me  to  make  an  appointment.  I  bought  a  new  hat  in  a 
department  store  and  visited  the  Optical  &  Film  Supply  Corp.  I  had 
studied  my  books  and  could  talk  about  binoculars  although  I  had 
never  seen  any  of  its  individual  parts.  The  production  manager 
liked  me  and  decided  that  I  should  become  the  inspector  of  optics 
of  the  new  firm. 

Up  to  1940  Bausch  &  Lomb  was  the  only  company  in  the  U.S.  that 
could  produce  binoculars  and  at  that  time  it  was  German  owned.  Our 
government  requested  the  blueprints  and  this  was  all  we  had  to 
start.  We  had  some  experienced  grinders  and  polishers  but  their 
experience  was  mostly  on  eyeglasses  and  not  on  precision  optics. 
The  specifications  were  clear  and  the  tolerances  extremely  narrow. 
Each  side  of  our  binoculars  had  two  90  degree  prisms.  Each  degree 
was  divided  into  60  minutes  and  the  tolerance  for  the  prism  was 
plus  or  minus  3  minutes.  Hundreds  of  prisms  were  produced  before 
we  had  one  that  was  acceptable.  It  looked  hopeless.  Our  rejects 
were  perfect  looking  prisms  but  their  90  degree  angles  were  off  in 
either  direction  between  5  and  15  minutes  from  their  specification. 
1  decided  on  a  different  approach.  Each  rejected  prism  was  marked 
with  its  deficiency  and  then  I  paired  them  accordingly.  a  +10 
angle  prism  was  combined  with  a  -10  one  and  the  pair  became  a 
perfect  match.    As  such  they  passed  all  requirements. 

While  we  were  struggling  with  the  optics  the  mechanical  parts 
for  the  binoculars  were  machined  to  equal  precision  on  the  floor 
below  us .  Both  the  optical  parts  as  well  as  the  mechanical  ones 
had  finally  passed  all  inspections  but  when  they  were  combined  in 
the  final  asambly  the  binoculars  were  not  acceptable.  Both  sides 
blamed  each  other  and  the  managers  of  the  two  departments  almost 
had  a  fistfight.  After  a  few  days  of  useless  quarrelling  it  turned 
out  that  the  prism  shelves  when  tightened  during  the  assembly 
brought  the  prisms  slightly  out  of  alignment.  This  was  easy  to  fix 
and  the  first  few  binoculars  were  ready.     A  motorcycle  with  a  box 
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over  the  rear  wheel  had  been  waiting  for  hours   in  front  of  our 


building  and  rushed  the  first  ten  bi 
told  that  they  left  the  same  day  for 


noculars  to  the  pier.  We  were 
England.    The  president  of  our 


firm  invited  the  key  people  to  a  dinner  in  a  nearby  restaurant 
where  we  celebrated  the  first  binoculars. 

We  had  become  good  friends  with  the  Heinstein  family  and  we 
had  decided  that  Ruth  and  Dorothy  should  spend  the  summer  at  the 

farm.  They  were  happy  there  and  I  joined  them  every  weekend.  Our 
apartment  was  subrented  to  an  Austrian  couple  who  had  just  come 
from  England  where  they  had  lived  with  Ruth's  parents.  During  the 
week  I  stayed  with  Sam  and  Susi  Heimberg  where  I  also  had  my  meals. 
Everything  went  fine  for  a  few  weeks  until  one  eyening  I  had  a 
telephone  call  from  Mrs.  Meinstein.  Ruth  had  collapsed  with  severe 
pains  in  the  abdomen.  It  was  an  acute  appendicitis  that  had  to  be 
operated  on  immediately.  A  surgeon  had  come  from  nearby  Binghamton 
and  Ruth  was  resting  comfortably  after  the  removal  of  her  appendix. 
Ruth  would  have  to  spend  ten  days  at  the  hospital  and  Mrs . 
Meinstein  asked  me  to  come  the  next  day  to  the  farm  and  pick  up 
Dorothy.  It  was  the  height  of  her  season  and  she  was  to  busy  to 
look  after  our  daughter.  I  called  the  hospital  and  spoke  to  a  very 
friendly  nurse.  There  was  no  telephone  at  the  bedside  but  the 
nurse  brought  my  messages  and  Ruth's  answers  back  and  forth.  An 
hour  later  Mrs.  Meinstein  called  again.  An  Austrian  couple  had 
befriended  Dorothy  and  had  asked  whether  they  could  take  care  of 
her  while  Ruth  was  in  the  hospital.  Aunt  Rosi,  as  Dorothy  called 
her,  was  on  the  phone  and  it  sounded  as  if  we  would  do  them  a  favor 
if  we  allowed  them  to  look  after  Dorothy.  When  I  came  to  the  farm 
I  convinced  myself  that  our  daughter  could  not  have  been  in  better 
hands  and  Ruth  and  I  were  very  much  relieved. 

After  ten  days,  when  Ruth  was  released  from  the  hospital,  our 
two  year  old  daughter  acted  as  if  she  did    not  know  her  mother.  A 

mutual  love  affair  had  developed  between  her  and  aunt  Rosi.  After 
Dorothy  was  asleep  Rosi  Burghard  asked  us  whether  she  could  have  a 
talk  with  us.  She  could  not  have  children  and  had  grown  very  fond 
of  Dorothy.  She  would  like  to  adopt  her  and  offered  Ruth  the  best 
beaver  coat  from  their  fur  shop.  "You  can  always  have  more 
children  but  I  cannot."  she  pleaded  with  us  in  all  seriousness. 
Needless  to  say,  that  we  never  considered  her  proposal.  We  heard 
two  years  later  through  Mrs.  Meinstein  that  Rosi  Burghard  had  died. 

Our  friend  Martin  Lewy  had  been  going  out  with  a  number  of 
different  girls.  He  told  us  that  he  would  like  to  get  married  but 
had  not  yet  found  the  right  partner.  He  was  somewhat  envious  of 
our  family  life  and  would  like  to  settle  down.  One  evening  when  he 
was  out  on  a  date  with  one  of  Ruth's  friends  he  visited  a  German 
Dance  Caffee  near  Central  Park.  The  place  was  crowded  and  the 
waiter  suggested  that  they  should  share  a  table  with  another 
couple.  The  four  of  them  had  a  good  time  together  and  Martin 
obtained  the  other  lady's  telephone  number.  "This  girl  I  really 
liked"  he  reported  to  us  the  next  day.     We  told  him  to  follow  up 
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and  call  her.  Her  name  was  Ellen  Neumark  and  it  turned  out  that 
they  had  several  mutual  friends.  After  the  second  date  Martin  told 
us  that  he  would  like  to  marry  Ellen.  Before  asking  her  he  would 
like  us  to  meet  her.  He  wanted  our  opinion  on  this,  the  biggest 
decision  of  his  life.  An  outing  was  planned  for  the  following 
Sunday  and  we  all  spent  the  day  in  Playland  near  Rye.  It  was  a 
great  success,  we  both  liked  Ellen  and  we  told  Martin  he  could  do 
no  better.  Within  a  few  days  we  were  invited  to  an  engagement 
party  at  Ellen's  home  and  we  met  her  parents  and  her  sister. 

Ellen's  father  had  a  small  moving  and  transportation  business. 
He  worked  for  many  furniture  and  bedding  stores.  With  two  small 
trucks  he  made  deliveries  to  their  customers.  On  one  of  such 
deliveries  his  helper  was  carrying  a  mattress  across  Broadway. 
Ellen ' s  father  noticed  that  the  mattress  was  getting  wet  in  a 
slight  rain.  He  rushed  across  the  street  with  a  blanket  to  cover 
it.  A  speeding  car  struck  him  and  he  died  two  days  later  at  the 
Columbia  Medical  Center. 


A  big  wedding  had  been  planned  by  Ellen's  parents.  They  had 
booked  a  hall  and  arranged  for  the  catering.  Now  the  Neumark  family 
was  in  mourning.  A  Jewish  wedding  is  never  postponed  but,  of 
course,  it  was  reduced  to  a  small  family  affair.  We  were  only  about 
ten  people.  Rabbi  Erwin  Zimet  performed  the  ceremony  and  I  was 
Martin's  best  man  and  witness. 

In  1941  Martin  was  working  for  an  importer  of  watches  and  had 
improved  his  income  substantially .  He  could  now  afford  a  car  of 
his  own.  We  arranged  that  the  Melamersons  would  buy  Martin's  half 
interest  in  our  car  and  Ralph  and  Ilse  became  our  new  partners. 
This  worked  out  equally  well  and  we  made  most  of  our  excursions 
together.  Frequently  we  met  Martin  at  out  destinations,  first  with 
a  girl  friend,  and  then  later  with  Ellen.  When  we  introduced  the 
Melamersons  to  Ellen  and  Martin  they  also  became  life  long  friends 
and  on  many  occasions  we  three  couples  travelled  together. 

December  5 ,1941  was  Pearl  Harbor  Day  and  America  had  joined 
World  Warn.  Actually  we  were  happy  that  our  country  was  going  to 
participate  in  the  defeat  of  Hitler  but  it  brought  some  unpleasant 
changes  for  us  and  for  all  German  Jewish  refugees.  Suddenly  we 
were  classified  as  enemy  aliens.  We  were  fingerprinted  and  were 
not  allowed  to  own  cameras,  binoculars,  or  short  wave  radios.  I 
had  to  part  with  my  beloved  Leica  camera.  We  were  not  allowed  to 
travel  beyond  a  circle  of  50  miles  from  our  home  and  we  had  to 
inform  the  attorney  general  if  we  wanted  to  change  our  residence. 

We  did  not  like  these  restrictions  but  we  fared  much  better  than 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  background  who  were  interned  and 
spent  years  in  detention  camps •  We  had  intended  to  bring  up 
Dorothy  in  dual  language.  We  spoke  German  at  home  and  though,  less 
than  3  years  old,  Dorothy  had  acquired  an  excellent  German 
vocabulary.  Now,  that  we  were  at  war  with  Germany,  we  did  not  want 
to  speak  German  on  the  streets  and  in  the  stores  and  therefore  we 
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changed  over  to  English  and  had  to  forget  the  dual  language* 

The  U.S.  also  instituted  at  that  time  a  rationing  system.  We 
had  red  stamps  f or  meat  and  butter  and  green  stamps  f or  other 
supplies.  The  poorest  enforcement  was  the  gasoline  rationing*  I 
still  remember  when  I  pulled  up  at  my  service  station  the  attendant 
would  ask  :**Do  you  want  it  wit^  stamps  or  without?"  Without  stamps 
the  price  was  ten  cents  per  gallon  higher. 

There  were  many  other  changes  brought  by  the  war.  Practically 
over  night  we  went  from  a  peace  economy  to  a  war  economy.  The 
projections  for  the  production  of  planes,  tanks  and  trucks  seemed 
fantastic  and  unobtainable.  Within  a  short  tjlme  they  were 
exceeded.  Ships  were  poured  from  concrete  many  times  faster  than 
German  U  boats  could  attack  them.  The  United  States  became  the 
arsenal  of  war  supplies  for  the  countries  that  fought  against 
Germany  and  Japan.  We  needed  a  large  army  and  a  military  draft 
system  became  the  law.  Every  male  over  18  years  had  to  register. 
To  be  f air ,  a  lottery  assigned  a  number  to  each  name  and  this 
number  decided  in  which  order  they  were  to  be  called  up  for 
service . 

I  had  obtained  one  of  the  lowest  draft  numbers  and  would  not 
be  called  for  a  long  time.  As  inspector  of  optics  I  also  had  become 

an  essential  worker  in  a  war  factory  and  was  exempt  from  the  draft. 
My  friend  Martin  however  had  a  very  high  number  and  could  expect  to 
be  called  up  any  week.  Ellen  was  pregnant  at  the  time  and  they  both 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  Martin  as  a  soldier  away  from  home. 

Ny  binocular  factory  was  still  hiring  people  but  at  this  stage 
only  experienced  ones.  On  a  Sunday  excursion  to  one  of  the  nearby 
lakes  I  taught  Martin  all  I  knew  about  the  important  processes  of 
grinding  and  polishing  precision  optics.  I  made  my  drawings  into 

the  sand  and,  as  usual,  Martin  was  quick  to  learn.  I  gave  him  the 
name  of  a  small  German  factory  where  he  pretended  to  have  worked 
for  several  years.  On  monday  morning  Martin  had  his  interview  with 
the  foreman  of  the  optical  department.  He  passed  it  with  flying 
colors  and  was  hired  as  an  experienced  lens  polisher.  The  factory, 
citing  the  shortage  of  skilled  polishers,  obtained  immediately  a 
draft  deferment  for  Martin. 

While  I  had  obtained  the  position  of  inspector  of  optics  I 
realized  how  little  I  really  knew  about  this  subject.  I  therefore 
enrolled  in  a  very  concentrated  course  on  the  production  and 
testing  of  optical  instrumentys .  It  was  given  at  Manhattan  College 
and  sponsored  by  the  US  army.  After  four  moths  of  hard  work  I  got 
my  certificate  and  was  then  fully  qualified  for  the  work  I  was 
doing • 

Since  we  were  fairly  sure  that  I  would  not  be  drafted  we 

thought  it  was  time  to  have  another  child.  Walter  Perls  had  told 
us  to  wait  at  least  six  months  after  Ruth  appendix  operation  and  we 
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followed  his  good  advise.  Our  second  child  was  expected  in  the 
middle  of  September  1942.  This  time  Ruth  had  a  different 
obstetrician  who  was  much  friendlier  and  with  whom  she  had  good 
rapport.  She  felt  much  better  and  relaxed  during  her  second 
pregnancy . 

We  had  moved  again.   This  time   into  the  same  building  in 

Washington  Heights  where  the  Melamersons  were  living.  More  than 
half  the  apartments  in  this  large  building  were  occupied  by  German 
jewish  families.  Jokingly  they  called  the  area  the  "The  Fourth 
Reich" . 

Our  apartment  on  the  top  floor  of  this  building  was  unbearably 
hot  during  the  summer  and  with  another  child  on  the  way,  we  could 
use  some  more  space.    We  decided  that  we  would  buy  a  house.    At  the 

beginning  of  the  war  many  houses  were  available  and  the  prices  were 
reasonable.  To  live  as  inexpensive  as  possible  we  were  looking  for 
a  two  family  house.  The  rental  income  from  the  second  apartment 
would  pay  for  the  mortgage  and  for  most  of  the  other  expenses. 
Throughout  the  summer  we  spent  our  weekends  house  hunting.  Since 
Ruth  was  pregnant  I  went  several  times  alone,  inspecting  houses 
advertised  in  the  New  York  Times.  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a 
suitable  place  that  was  in  a  good  location  and  in  our  price  range. 
I  had  seen  a  nice  area  still  in  the  city  but  at  its  outskirts.  It 
was  called  Jamaica  Estates  North.  The  next  day  we  both  went  to  a 
real  estate  broker  who  drove  us  around  and  showed  us  the 
neighborhood.  Then  he  stopped  at  a  house  that  was  only  one  year 
old.  The  builder  had  intended  it  for  himself  while  he  was 
developing  and  selling  the  whole  street.  When  the  war  started  only 
essential  building  was  allowed  and  he  had  to  move  to  a  location 
where  housing  was  needed  for  factory  workers.  This  was  by  far  the 
nicest  house  that  we  had  seen  so  far  and  we  both  instantly  fell  in 
love  with  it.    The  next  day  we  bought  it. 

We  did  not  have  much  money  at  that  time  but  we  still  had  the 
funds  that  belonged  to  the  Salinger  parents.  We  also  knew  that 
wars  are  usually  followed  by  inflation  and  by  housing  r,hortages. 
A  house  would  be  a  good  investment.  We  could  not  ask  the  parents 
but  we  used  their  money  for  the  greater  part  of  the  down  payment  on 
our  house.  The  closing  and  moving  was  postponed  until  a  month 
after  the  scheduled  birth  of  the  baby. 

On  September  18  we  had  spent  the  evening  with  Ellen  and  Martin 
and  came  home  about  10  p.m.  The  Melamersons  lived  in  the  same 
building  and  Ralph  had  watched  Dorothy  as  we  had  done  on  numerous 
occasions  for  their  daughter.  We  went  to  bed  around  11  p.m.  A 
little  after  1  a.m.  Ruth  woke  me  and  told  me  the  baby  was  coming. 
I  made  the  necessary  phone  calls.  Dorothy  was  fast  asleep.  She  was 
a  good  sleeper  and  never  woke  up  during  the  night  and  we  decided  to 
leave  her  alone  while  I  took  Ruth  to  the  hospital  and  returned. 
Things  now  happened  very  fast.  When  we  came  to  Park  West  Hospital 
Dr.  Liebman  was  there  waiting  for  us.  Ruth  was  taken  upstairs  and 
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I  would  be  called  in  a  few  minutes  to  say  "Good  Bye".  It  took  more 
than  a  few  minutes  but  not  even  half  an  hour  before  a  nurse  came 
down  to  tell  me  that  I  could  go  upstairs  to  see  Ruth  and  our  new 
son.  In  the  early  morning  hours  of  September  19,  1942  our  Michael 
was  born  and  I  was  home  again  long  before  Dorothy  woke  up.  At  8 
a.m.  I  called  the  Lewys  with  whom  we  had  spent  the  evening. 
Telegrams  or  phone  calls  to  England  were  not  allowed  and  I  wrote 
letters  to  both  parents. 

While  Ruth  was  in  the  hospital  we  boarded  Dorothy  with  her 
friendly  and  competent  Kindergarten  teacher.  This  worked  out  quite 
well  and  Dorothy  was  happy  whenever  I  called.  On  Sunday  however 
things  did  not  go  so  well.  I  picked  her  up  for  the  day  and  we  had 
a  very  good  time  together.  When  I  brought  her  back  to  the 
Kindergarten  she  did  not  want  to  stay  there  and  cried  bitterly.  It 
took  a  long  time  and  several  pieces  of  chocolate  to  calm  her  down 
and  agree  to  stay  there  for  two  more  days  until  mom  and  baby  were 
released  from  the  hospital. 

This  time  Ruth  was  much  stronger  and  on  the  way  home  from  the 
hospital  she  stopped  the  taxi  at  the  baby  store  to  pick  up  the  baby 
carriage  for  Michael.  To  help  Ruth  we  also  had  hired  a  baby  nurse, 
Mrs  Pollack. 
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End  of  Ruth  Barash  Collection. 


